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There is a land, of eyery land the pride, 
Beloved by Hearen o'er all the world beeide ; 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thon a man, a patriot ? — ^look around ; 
Oh, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! • 

Jahes Monti 



1883. 
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** i am €i)im.'' 

(FOR THE NEW YEAR.) 

BT THB RIGHT BBY. THB LORD BISHOP OF BOOHESTEB, 




AM Thine : and Thou the Maker 
Of the earth, and sky, and sea ; 
Thus in Thee I am partaker 
Of Incarnate Deity. 
Let my life be hid in Thine, 
As the branch within the yine. 

Thon art mine : and all Thy sorrow, 
From the manger to the cross, 

I for my redemption borrow,— 
Shame, and pain, and death, and loss. 

My salvation I repose 

On the merit of Thy woes. 

I am Thine : may I be learning 
More to hnnger for Thy love ! 

Through the daily cross discerning 
How to live the life above. 

I can love Thee with my will : 

Adoration lingers stilL 



Thon art mine, with all the treasnrei 
Man can take, or God bestow I 

Of the river of Thy pleasures 
I may freely drink below ; 

Tasting of the joy Divine, 

Sweeter far than com or wine. 

I am Thine, Thon King of glory ! 

Brightness of the Father's face I 
Here I stammer at the story' 

Of the riches of Thy grace : 
When Thy kingdom shall return, 
Then indeed my heart will bum. 

Thou art mine : and who shall sever 
Sinner from the Saviour's side P 

Life, nor death, nor hell, shall ever 
Jesus from His people hide. 

Only make me cleave to Thee, 

Resting in Thy sympathy. 




|NE of good Bishop Burnet's parish- 
ioners being in great distress, and 
knowing his pastor's benevolent dis- 
position, applied to him for assist- 
The Bishop requested to know what 
would serve him and reinstate him in his 
trade. The man named the sum, and Burnet 
told the servant to give it to him. 



iHake ^ome&olip eWi. 



-ance. 



"Sir," said the servant, 'Mt is all that we 
have in the house." 

" Well," replied the Bishop, '* give it to this 
poor man; you do not know the pleasure 
there is in making a man glad." 

May the reader realize much of this plea- 
sure through the coming year I 

Thb Editor. 
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THE rEBRY, "TIM 



WIDOWS 

the crookedest 
ibbedeet canton- 
ronseBt old fellow 
ir I came across, 
1 that's all I have 
lay I And slie'sa 
;Ie angel, if ever 
thore was one, and that's all I have to say 
too!" 

It might hare been all that Betsy Simmons 
had to saj, hot it certainly was not all that 
she did aaj. For, finding her hearer not in- 
disposed to listen, she started off afresh. 
Betsy Simmons was fresh-corn plexioned, large 
in make, and verging on fifty. The other, a 
yonngar woman by many years, was gentle 
and refined in appearance, with a face and a 
manner some degrees superior to her pnor 
stylo of dress. 

" Ho comes in here of a morning, every 
day, pnnctoal as the clock is on the stroke 
of nine. And he pokes into everything and 
fingers everything, arore he'll have his 
penn'orth or two penn'orth of this or that, 
till I'm driven nigh onizy. 'Tian'b moch 
more than a penn'orth that he'll take, com- 
monly. Bnt there's often a deal more of 
fnss with customers about a penn'oith than 
aboat a poand's worth. Well, and I know 
one thing, and that is that if he's after star- 
ving anybody, it is Miss Meads and not Ur. 
Heads, and that yon may be sure. He is an 
old skinflint, and all the world knows it. 
They do tay," and Mrs. Simmons lowered her 
voice, '' they do say as he broke his wife's 
heart; and I shouldn't wonder bat he's going 
near to break his daughter's too. Not as she 
speaks a word of complaint — no, she isn't 
that sort, little angel as she is." 

Hary Davis, the listener, seemed more 

moved than might have been expected under 

tbe circumsUnces. She lifted the corner of 

her faded shawl to wipe away a tear. 

"And they do say — " pursued Mrs. Sim- 



mons— bnt the advent of another onstomer 
caused her to break off. " I'll oome back to 
yon,Mrs.Davis," she said, with anod. "Don't 
yon hurry away." And Mary Davis waited 
patittatly, making no protest, 

A brown- skinned child, in tattered frock. 
and curl-papers, stood gazing about her with 
cnrioiu eyes. " Pieaso 'm," she said, " mother 
wants two penn'orth of tea, please." 

Two penbios dropped on the counter from 
the little soiled hand, Mrs. Simmons pro- 
ceeded to weigh the article, and to twist np the 
packet, "If I was you, Janey Humphrey, I 
wouldn't be seen ont in that trim," she said 
reprovingly, while sooocupied. " Curl-papers 
in broad daylight, — and face and hands as 
soap and water haven't come near to for 
twenty-four hours post. It isn't decent nor 
respectable, and you'd ought to be ashamed, 
of yourself.'' 

" I've got to mind the baby," said Janey, 
in a manner of abashed self-oicose. 

" That don't make no difference," sud Mrs. 
Simmons decisively. " Nor it wonldn't if 
you had to mind a dozen babies. I! there's 
time to «at there's time to wash, and I sup- 
pose you un't too busy to eat. And if yon 
haven't time to get your hair ont of carl- 
papers, you'd best never put it in." 

" Mother told me to, 'cause it's the school* 
feast, and she wanted me to look 'speckrable," 
sud Janey. 

" You'd look a deal more respectable with 
your hair brushed plain behind your ears. I 
can tell yon the ladies will be none the better 
pleased with yoa for having a lot of frizzly 
corkscrews over your head — and yon may 
tell yonr mother so, if yon likft. I declare I'd 
well-nigh forgotten it was the school-feast 
this afternoon. Well— get along with yoo, 
child — but mind yon don't come here again 
looking like a guy." 

Betsy Simmons was counted a privileged 
person, in the matter of advice-giving The 
widow of a sailor, childless, and alone in the 
world, she hod held this little shop during 
some fifteen years post, and was known in the 



DAISY OF ''OLD MEADOW/* 



neighbourhood as no less kind-hearted than 
outspoken. She sold groceries, green-gro- 
ceries and confeotionaries, and sha drove a 
brisk tradie, being content with small gains. 

It was a quaint little shop, standing in the 
middle of the chief street of a large village, 
called Lea. There were other shops in the 
same street, and near the upper end stood a 
Church, with an ivy-covered square tower, 
and a Eectory-house and schools adjoining. 

Exactly opposite the shop was to be seen a 
very old and worn-out farm-house, surrounded 
by an untidy garden. No farm was attached 
to the house. The village stretched well 
around and beyond it. 

For many years "Old Meadow" — so the 
house was named — had been inhabited by two 
maiden sisters, whose father had once owned 
and farmed some hundreds of acres in the 
neighbourhood But ho and his family had 
met with reverses, and gradually their pos- 
sessions had dwindled down tp just the an- 
•cient farm-house and its garden. When the 
last aged Miss Meads died, the house and 
garden went to a cousin, Isaac Meads by 
name ; and it was now about a year since 
Isaac Meads had settled down there, with his 
daughter. 

" Old Meadow " had not been too well kept 
in the latter days of old Miss Meads and her 
sister ; but certainly its appearance had not 
improved since the coming of their cousin. 
The house was low and spreading, and was 
covered with masses of ivy, which hung low 
over the cracked and broken panes of the 
latticed windows, and served to hide dilapida- 
tions in the roof. Huge hollyhocks flourished 
within the garden-wall, and weeds grew in 
profusion. All this could be seen from the 
open door of Mrs. Simmons' shop. 

Mary Davis was the wife of a working-man 
who had just come to the place in search 
of employment. There was a market-town, 
called Little Sutton, about two miles dis- 
tant, where work was rather plentiful ; and 
as rent was lower and food was cheaper in 
Lea than in Little Sutton, many working-men 
preferred to make their homes in the village, 
walking to and from the town every day. 

Betsy Simmons dearly liked a little gossip 
with her customers, and she was particularly 
taken with the gentle face and quiet manner 



of Mary Davis. Usually she was reserved in 
her remarks about her opposite neighbour, 
especially with strangers. It happened, how- 
ever, that the old man, Isaac Meads, was in 
the shop when Mary Davis entered it ; and 
after his departure Mrs. Simmons had natu- 
rally mentioned his name. 

Thereupon Mary Davis had asked some 
questions about him, showing so marked an 
interest in the subject that Betsy Simmons 
had been drawn on to say more than was 
usual with her. She descanted on the odd 
ways of the old man, and on the sweetness of 
his young daughter, Daisy Meads, until the 
entrance of Janey Humphrey made a break. 
After Janey 's departure, the thread of the 
talk seemed broken. 

** That child, now ! " Mrs. Simmons said, — 
not returning at once to the subject of the 
Meads family, as Mary Davis had hoped she 
might do, — "she's a fair specimen, Mrs. 
Davis, of what you'll see here, and better than 
ordinary I may say. Her father's a well-mean- 
ing man, and he don't drink often, which isn't 
too common." Mary Davis sighed quietly. 
" And he brings home his wages pretty regu- 
lar; and that isn't too common neither. And 
her mother's a well-meaning woman too — 
wants to do her best, I don*t doubt. Yes, I'll 
say that of Janet Humphrey — she does want to 
do her best. But dear me, she's never straight. 
Go when you will, the place is all of a mess, and 
the children are dirty, and nothing is where 
it should be. Mrs. Humphrey's for ever 
cleaning up, and never dean. That's what I 
say. Always cleaning, and never clean ! It's 
the way of the folks about here. She don't 
have a go at her work, and get it done, and 
make things tidy ; Jbut she potters about, and 
she washes a little, and scrubs a little, and 
cooks a little, and don't finish off anything 
out of hand. Works like a slave, of course, — 
folks of that sort mostly do,— and has nothing 
to show for it. I wonder she hasn't driven 
her husband to the bad long ago ; for he never 
has a dinner fit to eat, nor a tidy comer to sit 
down in. And yet she isn't lazy, nor a gos- 

Sip. 

" It's a pity," Mary Davis said absently. 
"But, Mrs. Simmons, there was something 
you began to say about Miss Meads over the 
way." 
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** To be sure,— yes. Well, as I was saying 
— What was it I was saying P " 

" He'd broke his wife's beart, and was near 
breaking of his .daughter's/' said Mary Davis 
promptly. 

"Just 80,*' said Mrs. Simmons, with em- 
phasis. "Not as she complains. no, she 
isn't of the grumbling sort. She don't say a 
word: only goes about smiling, with that 
sweet hce of hers, like a little angeL She's 
soaroe more than a child to look upon, and 
yet she's got a sort of old way, and there's 
trouble in her face, beside the sweetness ; 
trouble of a sort, as if she'd had no proper 
childhood. Well, but I was going to say 
about the old man, and Fm near forgetting; 
they do say he isn't near so poor as he makes 
believe to be. It's no business of yours nor 
mine, I dare say, but I have heard said as he's 
got a lot of money stowed away somewhere. 
He don't make no use of it, if he has. He's 
that shabby, he goes about scarce fit to be seen ; 
and he's that particular, he'd sooner go with- 
out a meal, I do believe, than pay one penny 
more for it than he means to. Times and 
again I've let him have goods under the 
price, sooner than he should go off empty- 
handed. Not as I'd mind about him; but 
Miss Daisy's sweet face comes up, and I can't 
say a word. Yes, I call her ' Miss Daisy' most 
commonly. She don't mind, and it seems to 
suit her better than ' Miss Meads.' " 

Mary Davis murmured something about the 
old man being fond of his daughter. 

" Couldn't say as to that," responded Mrs. 
Simmons. "He's mighty fond of himself. 
Maybe he's fond of her too, after a sort, — but 
it's a queer sort. If you jrant to catch a sight 
of Miss Daisy, you'd best be at the school- 
feast this afternoon. Lots of folks go. It is 
in the big meadow round near Parmer Qris- 
mond's. She's sure to be there, for she has 
a class in the Sunday-school." 



CHAPTER IL 

STRUCK I 

The " big meadow round near Farmer Gris- 
mond's" presented a gay scene that afternoon. 
Two long tables were early spread at its upper 
end, under ' the shade of some big elms ; and 
four rows of bright-faced children went in ex- 



tensively for tea and buns and cake. Sonio 
of the children's mothers had kept them on 
short commons since breakfast, in preparation 
for the school-feast : so no wonder the little 
things were hungry. 

The cleigyman, Mr. Boper, was present, 
and his wife, with several other ladies to help, 
was very busy, pouring out tea and handing 
plates of bread-and-butter. Mrs. Boper was a 
kind-hearted gentle little lady, always busy 
about something. 

The big meadow belonged to Farmer Gria- 
mond, and the annual June school-feast had 
taken place in it for many a year past. He 
never refused leave, — not even when he had 
not succeeded in canying his hay beforehand ; 
but he rarely failed in this. The school chil- 
dren always hoped that they might find a few 
ridges or cocks remaining, in which to riot ; 
and the ladies were never sorry of so easy a 
method of amusing the children. Bat Farmer 
Grismond naturally preferred to have it all 
safely stacked as soon as possible. 

Although hay-making was just over in the 
"big meadow," it was going on still in the 
adjoining field. The sun shone brightly, but 
Farmer Grismond* saw signs of a speedy 
change in the weather, and he could allow no 
delay. So, while the children ran races and 
scrambled for sugar-plums and played games 
in the next meadow, he was hard at work. 
The mown grass lay in long ridges, and 
women in print sun-bonnets stood among 
men in smock-frocks, all busily engaged with 
their pronged forks, tossing and turning. 
For this was a good many years ago, and 
Fairmer Grismond liked old-fashioned ways ; 
and hay-making machines had not yet found 
entrance upon his fiuin. 

Mary Davis found her way to the big 
meadow in the course of the afternoon, as 
advised by Mrs. Simmons. Her husband 
was at work that day among Farmer Gris* 
mond's haymakers. He was a mason, and 
work was promised him in Little Sutton • 
week later; but in his young days he had 
been a country boy, and had practised hay- 
making. So, hearing that the Farmer 
wanted additional help, he had offered him- 
self. Mary Davis was thankful for any em- 
ployment for him, thankful for anything that 
shanld keep him for a few hours out of the 
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pablio-lionse. Thafc was John Davis's weak- 
ness. He was an affectionate husband, and 
really a widll-meaning man, in a general way ; 
but he was weak as water, utterly without 
strength of principle or resolution ; and he 
seldom came ont of a public-house quite sober. 

Mary Davis took a look at the haymakers 
first, and had a kind word from Farmer 
Grismond, a stout burly man, with a face as 
red as his own pocket-luuidkerchief, from the 
blaze of the sun. '* Good day, Ihlrs. Davis. — 
I hope you are quite well," he said cheerily, 
having already seen her. " Your husband is 
doing capitally for an unpractised hand, — 
clever fellow, I should say. I wish I had a 
dozen more like him. But it*s of no use. 
The rain is coming too quick." 

"You don't think it will rain to-day, sir, 
do you P " asked Mary. 

He pointed towards a low bank of dark 
clouds, which Mary had not noticed. " If it 
keeps off two hours I shall be surprised," he 
said. 

Farmer Grismond was much too busy for 
chit-chat, so Mary made her way into the 
next field. She asked one or two people 
quietly " If they could tell her which was Miss 
Meads." But the answer in each case was : — 
*' No, I don't see her just now ; she's some- 
where near." So Mary stood about, and 
waited patiently. 

Farmer Grismond was in the right. Other 
people, less observant, did not take notice of 
the coming change, till suddenly a cloud 
rolled over the face of the sun; and then 
everybody looked up startled, and many said, 
''Dear me, is it going to rainP" Yet still 
the games and shouts and merry laughter 
went on. One or two remarked that the 
absence of sunshine was comfortable ; it had 
been so very hot. There was no coolness yet, 
however, bat only a close heavy heat, like 
that of an oven* 

The greater number of the children had 
collected near the lower part of the field, in 
the yidnity of a large cow*house : and some 
were running in and out of the cow-house. 
Mrs. Boper kept guard over them there; and 
several of her friends about this time said 
good-bye to her, and went home, expecting 
rain. Mrs. Boper, however, did not like to 
oat the children's pleasure short, and she 



hoped the threatening shower might keep 
off for an hour or two yet. 

At the upper end of the field, quite far 
away from the rest, several children were 
having a merry game among the trees, and 
somebody said to Mary, "That's Daisy Meads* 
class, over yonder." So Mary immediately 
made her way all across the big meadow, and 
watched the game. She noticed at once a 
rather older girl with the little ones, slight 
and small in figure, and dressed in a plain 
stuff dress and brown bonnetr At first Mary 
took her for one of the older sohool-childrent 
till she heard her called, '* Teacher, Teacher!" 
and till she saw that the little pale face 
within the brown bonnet was scarcely that 
of a child. It was a sweet face, delicate and 
small, with a smile which came and went like 
sunshine, and there was something round 
the mouth which told of long endurance of 
trouble. 

Mary Davis had found wBat she wanted. 
That was Daisy Meads ; and she knew it. 

She could not interrupt the game : so she 
waited still. Presently some of the children 
began to fiag, and Daisy Meads herself seemed 
to have had enough. She stood, with her 
back against a trce» near Mary Davis, her 
hand pressed against her side. 

"You're tired. Miss," Mary ventured to 
say ; and Daisy, looking round, saw her for 
the first time. 

" Yes, I can't run any more. It gives me 
a ' stitch,' " said Daisy. " Are you one of 
the mothers P I don't seem to know you — 
and yet ^" 

A puzzled expression came into her face, 
and she looked earnestly at Mary. 

" I'm only just come to Lea, and I haven't 
got any children," said Mary. "My hus- 
band's John Davis, and he's haymaking in 
the next field." 

"I thought I didn't exactly know you," 
said Daisy. " And yet — it is curious, but I 
seem to remember your face." 

"I shouldn't wonder but you do. Miss 
Daisy, seeing I've had you in my arms many 
a time." 

Daisy came nearer, looking earnestly still. 
" Then I do know you," she said. " I thought 
I did. And you are Nurse — my own dear 
Nursie." 
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Daisj did not hesitate a moment, but threw 
her anna rotmd Mary Davis, and kissed her 
warmly. Ko spectators were near, except 
the little children ; bat she woald probably 
have done the same in any case. 

''Dear good kind Narsie, yon can't think 
bow often I have longed to see yon. Why 
did yon never write P Bnt I don't wonder, 
after the way things happened. Only I 
always knew yon loved me still. I did feel 
80 lonely after you went, — and I do still," 
Daisy said sa^y, speaking in a low quick 
manner. " Nnrsie, hA is worse than ever. I 
can't do anything with him." 

** Only God can. Miss Daisy." 

Daisy's eyes were full of tears, but a smile 
broke over her face. 

"Tes," she said, "God can, and that is 
my comfort. I am always praying for him. 
Bnt he won't hear a word aboat religion, and 
he seems to care for nothing at all but just 
trying to save and lay by. And he is grow- 
ing an old man now. It does seem so sad. 
But I try to do everything I can to please 
him, and perhaps some day things will be 
different. And you are married, Nursie. 
Your name used not to be Davis. Ought I 
to call you ' Mrs. Davis ' P It does not sound 
natural." 

"I shouldn't like to be anything but 
'Nurse' to you. Miss Daisy," said Mary. 
" I've been married close upon four years." 

"That was three years after you left us. 
Yes, I was only a little thing, nine years old 
then, but I remember all perfectly, and the 
comfort that you were to poor mother." 

" And she died, Miss Daisy ? But I don't 
need to ask. I knew she couldn't last 
long." 

" Only a few weeks after you left ns," said 
Daisy, her face growing sorrowful. " It was 
very hard to bear the loss of both together. 
And the time has seemed so long and slow 
since. I can*t believe sometimes that I am 
only sixteen. I feel so old and tired." 

" You are not well. Miss Daisy," said Mary 
anxiously. 

"Yes, I think I am well, only old," said 
Daisy, lifting her sweet child-like face. " I 
seem to have lived such a very long time. 
But tell me about your husband, Nursie. Is 
he good and kind P" 



"He's kind, Miss Daisy, oommonly. If 

only it wasn't for the ** 

Mary did not finish her sentence, but Daisy 
understood. How many a poor wife has to 
say the same! A good husband — a kind 
husband — an affectionate husband — a man 
who would be all these, if only it wani't for 
the drink ! 

Daisy looked her sympathy, and would 
have expressed it in words, bnt a ' sudden 
interruption came. A flash of brilliant 
lightning shone in their faces, and a heavy 
crash of thunder followed. 

A general rush of children might be seen 
in the distance, towards, the cow-house, en- 
couraged by Mrs. Boper ; and the little ones 
of Daisy's class ipade a like rush to the shel- 
ter of the tall elm-trees, some of them scream- 
ing. But Daisy sprang after them. 

" Stop, all of you," she cried. " You must 
not go under the trees. GhildreUy do as you 
are told. Gome to me." 

Terrified as they were, they obeyed her, 
and a frightened cluster drew round the girl- 
ish figure. A second flash and crash came, 
and some of them wailed piteously. 

"Now listen to me," said Daisy Meads 
steadily. " You mustn't, any of you, go near 
a single tree. It is very very dangerous to 
do so in a storm. If the lightning strikes 
anywhere it always strikes something tall. 
If a tree were struck, and you were standing 
at the bottom, you might be killed. There is 
another flash. But yon need not mind the 
noise of the thunder, for thunder never hurts 
anybody." 

The peal was so loud that Daisy had to 
pause. Mary Davis looked wonderingly at 
her, as she stood, pale and quiet, among the 
clinging children. 

"Hadn't we better get them under shel- 
ter somewhere, Miss Daisy P " she asked. 
"There's a shed in the next field, where they 
are hay-making, quite away from trees, and 
much nearer than the cow-house." 

"Then that will do,** said Daisy decisively. 

She pulled up one little crying girl from 
the ground, and Mary Davis carried the 
youngest. As they hurried through the near- 
est gate, rain pattered heavily around them, 
and the haymakers, leaving their now useless 
work, sped away in different direotions for 
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shelter* One man, not far from the hat, 
lifted a pile of hay on his fork, held it erect 
over his head» and nnder this shelter pro- 
ceeded deliberately towards a tree, smiling 
at his own cleyemess. The children had by 
this time clustered into the hut, and Daisy 
stood panting in the doorway. She gave one 
look, and exclaimed : '* Oh, how mad ! " 

Mary Davis glanced in the same direction, 
not understanding. "That's my hnaband. 
Miss Daisy," she said. ** He seems bent on 
keeping himself dry. But I'd best go and 
iell him not to go near the trees, if it's 
dangerous." Mary had her doubts whether 
Daisy's idea were not a delusion, being ig- 
norant, as many people are, about the nature 
of lightning. 

*' Your husband I But he mustn't do il^Jt^* 
said Daisy breathlessly. She did not wait 
to explain, but darted straight out into the 
pouring rain, and reached the man. "Put 



your fork down,— don't hold it up I " she cried. 
" Don't you know that's dangerous P There's 
iron on it." 

John Dayis stood still, and looked at Daisy 
in surprise, fie did not know what she meant, 
and he was in no hurry to lower his new- 
fangled umbrella, of which, indeed, he felt 
rather proud. Daisy did not try the effect 
of argument. She put out her little hand 
impulsiyely to grasp the handle, intending 
to drag it from him. John swerved, loosen- 
ing instinctively his own grasp, and her 
hand only fell upon his arm. Another in- 
stant, and the uplifted hayfork would have 
fallen. 

But it was just too late. A zigzag stream 
of blue light leaped out from the black cloud 
overhead, accompanied by a harsh and rattling 
peal of thunder. Daisy Meads and John 
Davis lay senseless, side by side, upon the 
half-made hay. 
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I. " MipET FOR THB ^ASTER's IJSE." 
BT THU BEV. BICHARD WILTON, M.A., AUTHOR OF " SUNOLEAMS : BONDEAUX AND SONNETS," £T0. 




EET for the Master's use "— 
Be this my guiding star, 
Which, to things earthly sit- 
ting loose, 
I follow from afar* 

I have a Master g^at, 

His right o'er me supreme, 

Who did in love'my soul create, 
And with His blood redeem. 

He has a use for me-^ 
A work beneath the sky. 



To which, unworthy though I be, 
He calls me from on high. 

Lord, at Thy pierced feet 
In humble prayer I bow ; 

Oh, make me for Thy service meet, 
And deign to use me now. 

Mine eyes are on Thine hands, 
To take each task from Thee, 

Till, having lived for Thy com- 
mands, 
I die Thy Face to see ! 




^'Cftt l^tac of our iorH/^ 

FTEB Jesus, we call each year "the 



year of our Lord." Let then its first 
day be to us Jesus' day. Let us begin 
the New Year in the Name of Jesus. Then 
if temptations and trials await us. He will let 
nothing separate us from His love; His 
■Iraigth will be " perfected in our weakness." 



Or if the King of Terrors threaten us. He 
is our life, and death will be gain. "The 
Lord is my light and my salvation: whom 
shall I fearP The Lord is the strength of 
my life : of whom shall I be afraid ? " His 
Name alone lights up time and eternity, and 
therefore in it we will be glad. — "F* Amdt, 
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EOOBAFHICAL PiotoH 
jAllerjiWith afew puBing 
lotes, is all we can give in 
iheae pAg^. But a thirat 
for knowledge thne crea- 
ted maj open man; doora 
of interest voA. informa- 
tion to our readers. 
Canada oontaini about 3,500,000 sqnare 
miles. Its forOBts are remarkablf fine; its 
coal-fieldfl are widely spread [ its fisheries ore 
extensive; its rivers and lakes are amoDg 
the largest in the world; and millions of 
acres of prairie lands await oaltivUion. The 
popalabion is now 4,352,080, which inolndes 
probably abont 800,000 natives of England 
•nd W^es, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Tbe Governor- General (now the Horqnia 
of Lome) ia appointed by the Qaeon, and 
the Government is oonduoted on the sanie 
principle as that of Great Britain; namely, 
the responsibility of the Ministers to Parlia- 
ment. 

The English Chnrch ia represented by no 
less than seventeen bishops and a large 



namber of clergymen; and Uiere are good 
Bohoola in each of the seven provtnoee into 
which the ooontry is divided. 

The climate is variable. Speaking generally, 
the snmmerB are hotter than in .England, and 
the winters colder; bat theoonntryis very 
prodnctive, and the snow and ice really pro- 
tect tbe caltivated acres. 

There are nearly 7,000 inileB of r^lway in ' 
the Dominion. Oar first illustration repre- 
sents a train " anowed-np," an oooarrenoe 
not unknown oven in Eogland. Our second 
illustration pvca the interior of an Emigrant's 
abode— shall we say at Christmaatide P The 
inmates have evidently not been forgotten 
by the old folks at home | and iX they could 
afi'ord to send a cable telegram to dear old 
England, it conld not well bear a more 
seasonablo message than that which croased 
the Atlantic from the tnother-ooontry on 
the 17th of Aognst, 1858, when tbe firtt 
cable was ancoessfally laid : — 

"England and America are united by 
telegraph. ' Glory to God in tbe highest, on 
earth peace, and good will toward men."' 
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BT THE BET. OEOBGE 



BAVELLERS flock in 

crowds to the beantiful 

vale of the Engadine in 

Switzerland during the 

tnmn. In many ca^ea the 

re and bracing air, at an 

elevation of six thonsand feet, seems to give 

a new lease of life. Its snowj heights, the 

glaciers reposing amongst its moontais 

tops, its four or five ezqnisite lakes, its pic- 

tnreeqne stroams and waterfalls, have all 

a great att^w^ion for those who visit it. 

Bnt to a Cbriatian mind there is a darker 

Bide: there seema bnt little religions life. 

Tliongli Protestant in name, there seem 



bnt few who care for the means of grace, 
and these are bnt very scanty. In the 
native Chnrchea there is never bnt a single 
eervico in Ihe week, and, in most cases, 
those who attend are bnt a handfnl. 
Nevertheless, here and there there is a 
streak of light. In one spot a Sunday 
School has been start«d, where some 
twenty or thirty children are tanght the 
Word of God. Then, too, through the 
liberality of an English gentleman, an 
cTangelist is at work for several months 
in the year, teaching young and old, as far 
as opportunity is afforded him. And there 
is reason to think that in years gone by ther* 
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has been more vital godliness than is found 
at present. On the old honses veiy stri- 
king inscriptions are sometimes f otind full 
of rich Scriptural truth. During my chap- 
laincy at Samaden, I copied two of these, 
which I discovered in a narrow street 
leading down to the river Inn. They 
suggest a few thoughts which may be 
helpful to the readers of Home Words at 
the beginning of another Year. 

The inscriptions were in Latin, and the 
houses on which I found them had been 
built about a century ago. 

One of them ran thus: ^^D&m dedxt: 
ddbit parro" " God hath given ; He will 
give henceforth." 

What a message of gratitude, faith, and 
hope for this New Year ! 

Look back on the past. "6roe2 hath 
given." What countless blessings has He 
bestowed day by day! What gifts of 
Providence, what merciful deliverances, 
what tokens of His bounty, have tracked 
our path ! And though trials have been 
sharp, and sorrows multiplied, has not 
Love appointed them all P Have they not 
been sent as " blessings in disguise " ? 
And does not the One great Gift outweigh 
all possible losses ? " God hath given ; " 
yea, He hath given His well-beloved Son ; 
and in Him pardon and grace and life, and 
the Holy Spirit, and peace that passeth 
understanding. 

And the past is the pledge of the future : 
"fltf toiU give henceforth." He will give 
daily strength for daily need. He will 
scatter new proofs of His loving friendship 
along the yet untrodden path. He will 
provide food and raiment, friends for our 
desolate hours, grace for seasons of tempta- 
tion, days of rest and comfort when He 
sees best. He will give continually in 
infinite wisdom and with unstinted bounty. 
All through our pilgrimage He will ever 
be giving ; and when it is over, through 
eternity He will be giving still. New 
-joys, new manifestations of His marvellous 



love, will He grant evermore. " He wiU' 
give grace and glory ; no good thing will 
He withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly." 

Here is a double lesson. The first : — If 
Qod delights to give, let us delight to ash 
Prayer is the channel by which God loves- 
to dispense His bounteous gifts. Ask much* 
and you shall receive much. With your 
eye fixed on the great Litercessor, trusting 
only in His all-prevailing Name, you cannot 
expect too much from the plenteous treasury 
of Divine Gh:uce. " The same Lord over all 
is rich unto all that call upon Him." 

Another lesson : — Strive to he like God in 
this : delight to give. Cherish a bountiful, 
liberal spirit. You will never be a happy 
Christian unless you make it a joy and 
pleasure to give. Give to the poor. Give 
to the suffering. Give for the extension 
of Christ's kingdom. Give copies of God's 
Word| and books that are full of its spirit. 
Give freely. Give gladly. Give cheer- 
fully. Give continually. Never be tired 
of giving. Deny yourself that you may 
give more abundantly. May it be true in 
measure of you, as of the God of all grace : 
He hath given: He %mll give henceforth- 

But I must add a few words about 
another inscription. It w&s on the houses 
adjoining the one from which the first was 
taken* 

" Pax huie domm. In omnibus tuis operi- 
bus memento, Finis tui finis eterna. Non 
peccdbis. Vivere mihi est Christus; mori 
lucrum.** 

*' Peace to this house. In all thy works- 
remember, — Thine end is an end eternal. 
Thou shalt not sin. To me to live is^ 
Christ ; to die gain." 

I would say peace be to Uiine house! 
May all its members have peace with God 
through the Redeemer's blood ! From the- 
youngest to the oldest may they all have 
inward peace — peace in the assurance of & 
Father's love, and in sure dependence upoi^ 
His faithful promises ! 
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May no jarring note come in to disturb 
this peace ! May there be no strife or 
bitterness, no rash or angry word, no hasty 
tempers or evil speakings ! May gentle- 
ness and kindness, considerateness for others, 
readiness to help and oblige, forbearance 
and forgiveness, rnle and reign, and make 
yoor home this coming year a little Garden 
of Eden. 

But this life is not all. The fairest 
home had its shadows, and will one day be 
broken np. Bnt there is a Home beyond. 
There is a world beyond the grave. ** In 
cHl thy works remember, — Thine end is an 
end eternal,^* 

Would that we all remembered this ! 
Eternity, eternity, who can measure it ? 
Who can count its days of bliss ? Who 
can tell its depths of darkness for those 
who reject the great Salvation ? And how 
quickly it is coming on to one and all of 
us ! The clock never stands still. The 
stream of time never tarries for a moment. 
Our winter's work, our multiplied engage- 
ments, an anticipated visit, a summer holi- 
day — ^we arrange and look forward to 
them; but how soon they come and go 
and are left behind, and another Christmas 
and New Year is at hand — ^another mile- 
stone on the road. 

Thus life goes on — ^twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty years fly by, and perhaps a few more, 
and then breaks upon the view the great, 
long eternity. Think of it, my friend, as 
a reality for you, and a reality very near 
at hand. Let neither days of gladness, 
nor hours of sorrow, business anxieties nor 
family cares, hide it from your view. Live 
for eternity! Work for eternity! Keep 
etefnity ever before you. For yourself and 
for those you love, let it be your great aim 
to secure joy that shall never pass away. 

Seek first God's kingdom and righteous- 
ness. Lay out time and money for this 
end. Use every gift and power that it 
may bear fruit in the Great Day. 



And beware of the one great evil. 
'* Thou shalt not sin" Here is almost the 
whole law in one sentence. Touch noth- 
ing that is polluting or unclean. Neither 
in thought or word or deed consent to 
anything contrary to God's Holy Law. 
Keep a conscience void of offence toward 
God and man. A grain of dust may al- 
most blind the eye. A little stone in the 
horse's foot may make it stumble and fall. 
The prick of a rusty needle may spread 
disease and d^th through the whole 
body. 

Thus the least sin is deadly. Therefore 
by God's grace keep far from it. Abstain 
from all shadow of evil. But if you have 
been tempted, do not despair. There is 
pardon for the guilty in Christ's blood. 
And He is our Advocate with the Father, 
even Jesus Christ the Righteous. 

We haye one thought more. Life must 
not be merely negative. You must strive 
to avoid sin, but you must go beyond this. 
Still learn a lesson from the old inscrip- 
tion: "To MB TO LIVE IS ChRIST ; TO DIE 

GAIN." The devoted mother lives for her 
children, and the wife for her husband. 
The brave soldier is willing to live or die 
in his country's service. The Christian 
must live for Christ. Here is the one 
object he should ever set before him. 
How may I best glorify Christ? How 
may I honour Him in my daily walk? 
How can I spread abroad the savour of 
His Name ? How can I please Him in all 
Ido? 

Through the coming Year aim at this. 
His. Grace is all-sufficient. His Spirit is 
all-powerful to help. He will prompt the 
good desire. He will perfect that which 
He suggests. So all will be well. " To 
die " will be " gain." You will change your 
place but not your company. He' who has 
been your Shepherd and Saviour on earth, * 
will in the better land lead you to living- 
fountains of waters. 
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E Venerable Arcbdeaooo 

lidnvdMrn, U. A^ Ykw of 

)uDden Cliarch, Camber- 

rell, ia one of the beet 

moim clerg]rinen eonth 

f the Th&mei. CRmdeii 

'bnrch hu long enjojed 

ihe ministration or va able anocession of 

preachers; for Henrjr Ifelrille, Daniel Uoore, 

and Jamee Fleming (the immediate predo> 

oenor of Archdeacon BiohardMn) have all 

had charge of thia important pariah. 

Archdeaoon Bichardaon took hia B.A. 
degree at Trinity College, Dnblin, in 1&12, 
and hia H.A. degree in 18U. His fint 
concTf waa at Haslingden in Lancashire. At 
the end of three yeara he waa appcnnted in- 
cambent of Unabnrj in the aame ooonty. 
After a ataj then of acareely two.jears, he 
waa preferred to Milnabndge in the Dioceae 
of Bipon ; uid in 18i7 he accepted the Vicar- 
age of Bt. Bamabaa, Hancbeater. For five 
jeara he wcwked with mnch aeal and aelf- 
denial in thia populona paiuh, and great waa 
the regret of hia oongr^ation when, in 1852, 
be accepted the Bectory of St. Ann'a. 

Fire yeara later he removed to Bnry St. 
EdmoDda, where, aa Vicar of Sl Hary'a, he 
exerciaed great inflnence aa a leading worker 
intheEaatemConntiea. The Sonday School a, 
Bibb Claaaea, and other parodiial agencies 
attained Tery large proportiooa nnder his 
foatering care; and when he removed to 
Cainberwell, after aeventeen years' work in 
SnRblk, he broaght with him many raloable 
tokena of the esteem and aflection of hia old 
congregation. 

At Camherwell he aoon aecnred the sym- 
pathiea and co-operation oE the people. His 
appointments, first to a Boral Deanery, then 
to an Hon, Canonry, and more recently to 
the Archdeaoonry of Soothwark, are fitting 
recognitiona of hia valnable servioea in the 
metropolia. 

Archdeaoon Bichardaon haa published 
tl works, amongst which may be 
1, £m£Iemf^wM and /or Ihs Factory, 



1848; (^ofpel rniMes, I860; 3%« PraocAta? o/ 
fh« Crot, 1667; Fron Batter to WhiUmai^ 
1874 ; and Thougki* about BdUatitm, 1877. 

The Ber. Stenhn Eardky. B.A., Viear 
of Immannel Chnrcb, Streatbam, is widdy 
known from bis long conneoticn with the 
Tempeianoe moromenL Many year* agoi 
before Temperance woHc in the Chorch of 
England had assamed its preeent oi^anised 
form, Mr. Eurdley was an active worker. He 
is a vice- president of the National Temper- 
ance League, and some of bis contribations 
to Temperance literatore have had a very 
large circnlation. In "Tonr Conntry'a and 
Yonr Saviour's Can," a pamphlet of which 
abont ten thousand copiaa have been iasne^ 
Mr. Eardley eloquently vindicates the tem* 
pennoe-worker'a poeition. He ^vea thia 
personal testimony : " I had no idea of the 
inexprewible bleasing I waa laying bold of 
when I gave np intoxicanta for ever, aimply 
for my brethren'a aake." 

In another pablication entitled " Facts for 
Foreatera " (of which Order he is a member), 
he conclnsively shows that the abstaining 
members of his own lodge have far better 
health than the non-abstainers. 

Ur. Eardley waa edocated at St. John^ 
College, Cambridge, and has held his present 
charge for nearly thirty years. He ie a 
warm friend of pure literature, — one of the 
first who localized Hojne Word* twelve years 
ago, — and thousands of publications are put 
into circulation in his parish every year. 

The Ber. Thomas Pownall Boultbee, LL.D., 
Principal of SL John's Hall, Highbury, waa 
educated at Uppingham School and St. 
John'a College, Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated Fifth Wrangler in 1841 and became a 
Fellow of his College. He took the M.A. 
degree in 1844, and was ordained by the 
Bishop of Ely. From 1849 until 1653 he 
had the advantage of being curate at Chelten- 
ham under the venerated Dean Close, who 
was at that time rector 
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In 1853 he was appointed Theological Tntor 
and Chaplain of Cheltenham College, and 
from that period to the present his life has 
been entirely devoted to the training of 
yoang men to serve in the ministry of the 
Church of England. His marked success at 
Cheltenham induced the trustees to confer 
upon him the important office of Principal of 
St. John's Hall in 1863. This college, then 
newly founded and endowed by the Bey. 
Alfred Peache and his sister, was opened in 
that year, and has greatly prospered under 
Br. Boultbee*8 wise and discriminating care. 
Few teachers have been more successful in 
winning esteem and affection, and to-day his 
** sons," as he delights to term them, are to 
be found in useful and responsible positions 
in all parts of the world. 

Dr. Boultbee has frequently taken part in 
Church Congresses and other representative 
gatherings. Ho is the author of several 
works which have attained a large circula- 
tion ; among the best known may be named. 
An Introduction to the Theology of the Church 
of England in an Exposition of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles ; The Young Traveller to an Eternal 
Homes <uid Chronicles of Ancient Faith, 

Oar portrait is ' from a photograph by 
Messrs. T. 0. Turner & Co., of Barnsbury Park. 

The Venerable Henry John Martin, MA., 
Archdeacon of Lindisfame, received his early 
education at King's College School. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1848, 
and graduated with distinction in 1852. He 
was ordained to the curacy of Sherbum, 
Oxfordshire. After two years he removed 
to Exeter, where he became curate of Holy 
Trinity and St. Thomas' in succession. He 
had taken a deep interest in the work of the 
Church Missionary Society, and accepted an 



appointment as Association Secretary for the 
Cambridge district in 1862. This he held 
for four years, when, on the nomination of 
the late Bishop Baring, he became Yicar of 
West Hartlepool. For nearly ten years ho 
laboured with much earnestness in the midso 
o^ a working-class population of 12,000 in- 
habitants, and as a result of his efforts a new 
district church — St. James' — ^was erected, at> ^ 
a cost of about £2,700. 
, In 1870 he was stricken by a severe attack 
of illness, caught in the discharge of his 
visitations among the poor, and for some time 
his recovery was doubtf uL A year later he 
was transferred to the important vicarage of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In 1872 he com- 
menced the restoration of the magnificent 
parish church, a work which extended over 
five years; although by excellent arrange^ 
ments the Sunday services were never sus- 
pended. 

Mr. Martin's interest in the working classes 
was exhibited in a marked degree during the 
periodical " hard times " which have troubled 
the North ; and to his large-hearted sympathy 
and influence may be traced many opportune 
helps and aids to the thrifty and deserving 
poor, who learned to love him as a true 
friend. In the summer months open-air 
sermons were frequently preached by him 
to large congregations after evening service 
in church had concladed, and there can be 
no doubt that this special evangelistic work 
was greatly blessed. 

Mr. Martin was appointed Rural Dean of 
West Newcastle in 1873, and Hon. Canon of 
Durham in 1874 In September last he was 
promoted to the Vicarage of Eglingham and 
Archdeaconry of Lindisfame. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by Men- 
delssohn, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Srery Home Bhoald have its Library. A few aheWes can 
easily be pat up, and the ooat of **a pint of beer daily" 
would fill them by the end of the year. To atart suoh 
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Libraries, a Fnnd at our diapoBal enables ns to offer 
this month 600 Ten Shilling "Book-Packets" for 
Five Shillings each. The packets contain :-> 
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. -,^*2t*^*"L'** ••• '^o^^d ^ •«i* to Mr. Chablis Hvbbit, Hobm Wordi Office, 1, Paternoster Balldings, London. 
B.a Three or four packets can be forwarded under <ms cover when friends unite : but application should be immediate! 
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THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
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CHAPTER L 

EARLY LIFE. 

LUTH" is said to be 
stranger than fiction"; 
and certainly the story of 
the life of Thomas Edward 
shows that sometimeB at 
least it is so. 
Thomas Edward was 
bom at Gosport on Christmas Day, 1840. 
His father was a private in the Fifeshire 
Militia, which was then stationed at Forts- 
mouth. After the Battle of Waterloo, his 
parents retomed to Scotland, and settled at 
Aberdeen, his father resuming his trade as 
a hand-loom linen weaver. 

Thomas early displayed a remarkable love 
of animals. When he was scarcely able to 
walk he disappeared one night and was found 
sleeping with a ferocious sow, called Bess, 
and her pigs, in a sty, where he had spent 
some hours. As soon as he could ramble 
about, he began to collect- tadpoles, beetles, 
frogs, sticklebacks, and smcJl green orabs; 
and presently he brought home horse-leeches, 
newts, rats, hedgehogs, moles, and birds. 
The ^ yenomouB beasts," as the neighbours 
called them, got into their houses, and no 
end of complaints followed. His parents had 
no sympathy with their son's taste for natural 
history, and tried to scold and flog it out of 
him. Very strong measures were adopted, 
but " the ruling passion " was stronger ; and 
when, to keep him at home, they once took 
his clothes away, he managed to slip out 
wrapped only in a bit of an old petticoat. He 
returned with such a chill that he caught a 
fever, and hung for some time between life 
and death. 

While in this peril his parents seem to 
have been really kind to him, but when he 
recovered he took to his old ways. One of 
his principal feats consisted in bringing 
home a wasp's nest wrapped up in his shirt, 
which his parents could only render harm- 
less to the rest of the family by plunging 
into boiling water. 



All this happened when Thomas was not 
five years old. Between four and five he 
was sent to school, principally that he might 
be kept out of harm's way; but he took 
his " beasts " — ^horse-leeches, centipedes^ and 
jackdaws — with him to school, and at last 
the master sent him home as an " irredaim- 
able, only fit to go on board a man-of-war." 

He was at this time scarcely six years old, 
but his parents got him work with a trades- 
man at fourteen pence a week. After two 
years he took a place at a factory, at Grand- 
holm, on the river Don, about two miles from 
Aberdeen, where the wages commenced at 
three shillings a week. The hours were from 
six in the morning till eight in the evening; 
and a walk of two miles to and from the mill 
made the day a long one indeed. But the 
walk was the chief attraction, for as he walked 
he studied nature — '* natural objects, insects* 
wild flowers, plants, and birds " ; and he says, 
" It was a happy time for me there." 

But this was not to last. After two years 
his parents took him away, aud at the age of 
eleven apprenticed him to one Begg, a drink- 
ing, fighting shoemaker, aud he learnt the 
shoemaking trade. Shoemakers are usually 
very fond of pets, and especially of birds, but 
Begg was an exception to this rule. He had 
no love for the works of nature, and detested 
those who had. With this tyrant, Thomas 
was bound to serve six years. No wonder, 
when Begg searched his apprentice's pockets 
for "beasts," and slew ruthlessly his pet 
moles and sparrows, that in three years 
Thomas had had enough of shoemaking, 
wished to go to sea, and at last ran away 
from his indentures. 

At this time it was that he set off on a 
wonderful journey of a hundred miles, with 
only sevenpence, to visit his uncle at Kettle, 
in Fifeshire, a feat which he accomplished, 
returning after a week with sixpence in his 
pocket, which he had saved out of eighteen- 
pence given him by the uncle, who manifested 
no desire to assist him further. After this 
flight he returned to his trade and worked 
with another master on an arrangement ^ 
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whioh he^ received some scanty pay, still 
parsoing his foyoorite pursuits in his leisure 
hours, which were few and far between. 

His love of knowledge seemed to grow 
stronger and stronger. He was constantly 
making a tour among the booksellers of the 
town. He found that there was more to be 
gained from a yisit to the book and picture 
shops than from a visit to the public house. 
In 1832 he bought the first number of the 
Twvtv^ Magazine, and, as far as he was able, 
purchased seyeral books. 

The shoemaking trade became at this time 
very flat, and he thought of emigrating or 
going to sea. He had no money, and by the 
connivance of a sailor planned to hide in the 
hold of a ship till out of sight of land, and 
then work his way. The ship did not sail 
until five days after the advertised time, and 
Edward remained amongst the coils of ropes, 
eta, feeding on some biscuits and water he 
had deposited there. On the last day, just 
when hope of escape was strongest, he was 
discovered, and, to l^is great grief, sent ashore. 

In 1831 the Aberdeenshire Militia were 
called out, and Edward enlisted in that regi- 
ment. He was then eighteen, and as the 
corps was only embodied for four weeks, it 
might have been thought that his fiivourite 
pursuit could not have brought him into 
trouble in that short space of time. On one 
sunny day, however, while he was at drill, a 
large brown butterfly flitted past. He had 
never seen the like of that butterfly before, 
and as quick as thought he was after it, ever 
on the eve of catching it, till he was caught 
himself by a stem grip on the neck. Look- 
mg rouncC he saw the corporal of his company 
and four militiamen ready to drag him off to 
the gruardhouse and to the lock-up for insub- 
oxdination, a crime to which the regiment 
was so much addicted that it was necessary 
^ make examples. In vain he pleaded his 
love of butterflies to the corporal. He was 



just about Jto be dragged off when an officer 
with a party of ladies came up. When the 
officer heard that he ran out of the ranks 
after a butterfly, he thought that Edward 
must have been mad or drunk, or at least a 
very bad character; but as the ladies laughed, 
the officer at last saw the matter in a ludicrous 
light, and having ascertained that Edward 
was in other respects well conducted, dis- 
missed him, with a caution that to chase a 
butterfly on drill was a grave military offence, 
but as it was his first fault he should be for- 
given. 

At the age of twenty the family removed 
to Banff. Here he worked at poor wages, 
the hours being from six in the morning till 
nine at night. He thought of emigrating : 
but soon after he fell in love with a Huntly 
lass, and at twenty he married her and 
brought her home to Banfll 

It was an early marriage, but it was a wise 
one. It settled his plans for life. He no 
longer thonght of emigration. His wife was 
bright and cheerful, and was always ready 
to welcome him from his wanderings. They 
were poor, it is true : his earnings did not yet 
amount to more than 9«. 6d. a week: but 
mutual affection makes up for much. He had 
a house of his own, and was free to fill it with 
his ** beasts," no man forbidding him. His 
wife had the good sense never to interfere 
with his pursuits and they were very happy. 

One great grief, however, he had, and that 
was his want of education. He could just 
read ; he had learnt this at the school before 
he was six years old ; but he could not write, 
and as for arithmetic, it was a thing quite 
unknown to him. 

In his new home he had opportunities of 
self -teaching ; and although his shoemaking 
hours were so long, he managed after the day 
was over not only to gain book knowledge, 
but to make night excursions in search of 
specimens. 



{To he continued.) 
''HOW FAR YET? OR, NEARINQ HOME!" (See IlliutratUm, Page 19.) 




KE fall the less!" said a patient, 
lovinff, suffering pilgrim, as she 
raised herself after a severe acci- 
dent. 

''Two more stiles,'* said a martyr, as he 
walked across the fields to the place of exe- 



cution, "and I shall be at home at my 
Father's house." 

Happy the Christian who, in the eventide of 
lifcrestmg by the wayside wearily, and asking, 
" How far yet P " is able to rejoice in the sweet 
assurance—" I am nearing Hovk ! " — G. B. 
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Fires aks Beds. 
N former pctpers we have given 
a kind of pBiioramic historj oE 
persona and thinge aa thej 
'e to be seen in England in 
tbe days of tbe Anglo-Saxons. 
We glanced also at the obanges 
which were iutrodaced by tbe 
arrival of the Normana. 

Continning our notes and illnstrations, we 
now give a seasonable engraving — " Jtuiica' 



tions of cold viealhtr." The scene is within 
a Norman bouse, or castle. The ooaunoa 
mode of warming at this period was by tbe 
piled-up fire in iha niiddle of tbe ball, but in 
tho larger houses tbe Normans introduced 
tbe fire-place against the aide wall. Oar 
friend, drawn from an old illuminated manu- 
Hcript, ia Heated at one of these fire-places; 
and it will be noted that, to secure tbe whole 
benefit of tbe fire, he baa removed his shoes 
and stockings, and is bare-legged and bare- 
He is not a mere oomfort-hvinter, however. 
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He would seem to possess more than one 
yalnable trait of character. Forethought and 
indoatry are evident in the provision he has 
made for the winter in the shape of two prime 
flitches of bacon hanging to the left of him, 
and the presence of his &ithfnl dog on the 
other side enjoying the fira equally with his 
master seems to tell ns that he is one of 
those merciful men who regard the life and 
comfort of the animal creation. In these 
particulars we shall do well to copy his 
example. 

The fuel employed was, no doubt,, wood; 
but one historian speaks of Ooleshulle (in 
Flintshire) : and as this signifies '* the hill of 
coals/' it would appear that coals were at 
least known. 



Our second illustration gives a Norman 
bed. It was very like the Saxon bed ; but 
the tester-bed, with roof at the head and 
hangings, was now introduced. A quilt of 
feathers, a cushion or pillow, sheets of linen,, 
and a coverlet of cloth made of the hair of 
the badger, cat, 'beaver, or sable, formed th& 
bed-furniture for those who had money to 
pay for them : but our forefathers generally 
had to fare hard and sleep hard also. Fer« 
haps in these luxurious days some of us 
would do better if, rejecting the sluggard's 
feather-bed, we were content with such a 
mattress aii the Iron Duke preferred, and 
acted on his practical nlotto: — " When a man 
turns in bed, it is high time for him to turn, 
out." 




I. OUR COMMON WORSHIP. 
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I HE great charm of our 
Church of England ser- 
vice, to my mind, is that 
so much of it is under- 
taken by the worshippers. 
There can be no doubt that 
it is an instinct of religious 
hearts to make an audible assent to the sup- 
plications raised in (heir behalf. At the prayer- 
meetings of Nonconformists, one and another, 
carried away by spiritual fervour, will some- 
times break in with ejaculatory cries of 
" Hallelujah \ " " Glory be to God I " ** Praise 
the Lord 1 " Is not this but that yearning of 
«he human heart which is recognised in owr 
Liturgy, and denied in ^%^r extempore prayer P 
How exquisite those suffrages after the Creed ! 
The minister says, " Lord, show Thy mercy 
upon us." The people answer, *' And grant 
us Thy salvation." The minister says, "0 
Lord, save the Queen.'' The people answer, 
*' And mercifully hear us when we call upon 
Thee.'* The minister says, "Endue Thy 
ministers with righteousness." The people 
answer, " And make Thy chosen people joy- 
ful." The minister says, " O Lord, save Thy 
people." The people answer, "And bless 
Thine inheritance." The minister says, " Give 
peace in our time, O Lord." The people 



answer, " Because there is none other that- 
fighteth for us, but only Thou, God." The 
minister says, " God, make clean our hearts 
within us." The people answer, " And take 
not Thy Holy Spirit from-us." 

Try to picture the minister saying all that 
himself, and you simply listening. How 
much more stimulating this division of sweet- 
labour! How it recalls all wandering 
thoughts! How it unites all suppliant 
hearts! How it breaks down all barriers of 
class I It is the onward rush of ^n advanc- 
ing tide, wave impelling wave ; and nought 
can hinder its course, and none can stay its 
career, till it reaches at last the evergreen 
strand of the mercy-seat of God 1 

Oh, what can I not say for our English 
Liturgy, and yet not exaggerate? The ear 
of the old man may fail, but he can follow 
the familiar words. The eye m&j grow dim 
with years, but memory can supply the 
void. And many a half-pahied tongue that 
finds it hard at home to stutter its bodily 
wants, can here utter forth with compar- 
ative ease those smooth-flowing, rhythmic 
sentences, that association has made so 
dear ! Ah, for those whose powers are fail- 
ing what a blessed shelter is our English 
Liturgy. 
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' O many a shaft, at Tandom aent. 
Finds mark the archer little meant."— Seott. 




|Ai70N FLEBONG says: " The Chnroh 
of England ahonld be in the foze- 
front of the Temperance Beforma- 
tion,** and adds that : ** If ever there 
was a oaose that demands of every 
Ghristian man that he shall take hu 
part in it, it is the cause which aims to banish 
dronkenness from oar happy land, and to leave 
man free in his body, free in his intellect, and free 
in his Bonl, to serve the God who made lum and to 

fflorify tiie Saviour who redeemed him.** 

• • • 

Sib Gabrst Wolselet says : — * ' Once during my 
military career it fell to my lot to lead a Brigade 
through a desert country for a distance of over 600 
miles. I fed the men as well as I could ; but no 
one, officer or private, had anything stronger than 
tea to drink during the expedition. The men had 
peculiarly hard work to do, and they did it well 
and without a murmur. We seemed to have left 
crime and sidmess behind us with the * grog : * for 
the conduct of all was most exemplary, and no 
one was ever ill. I have always attributed much 
of our success uix>n that occasion to the fact, that 
no form of intoxicating liquor formed any portion 

of the daily ration." 

• • • 

" Mind your Fs and Q*s *' is a saying which 
originated in the tavern practice of chalking or 
scoring debts by oustomers, the P*b signifying 

Pints and the Q*s Quarts. 

« • • 

Thx Archbishop of York in a recent speech 
observed : — " Where, then, are we to look for the 
proper authority to decide whether there shall be 
public-houses or not? I give you the answer 
which is in accordance with aU modem legislation 
and with the feelings of the people in every part 
of the empire, that * the people want to control it 

themselves.* '* 

• • • 

" Ant statesman who would reduce the amount of 
drink consumed by half, who would dose public- 
houses till after breakfast, or, better still by din- 
ner-time, would do more to sweeten and prolong 
life than has been achieved by legislation smoe the 
removal of the duty on com. Meantime, let there 
be no mistake about the voice of medical practi- 
tioners or authorities on this matter. It is on the 
side of temperance — extreme temperance. Any- 
thing else is risky.** — The LaneeU 




Whbn Chief Baron Thompson was on ciroiiit, 
at the Judges* dinner, there waa a lesmed brother 
who did ample justice to all the good things on 
the table. The cloth having been removed; "I 
always think, my lord,*' said he, ** that after a good 
dinner a certain q^juintity of wine does a man no 
harm.'* " Oh ! no, sir ; oh ! no, by no means," 
replied the Ohief Baron, smilingly ; " it is the 

uncertain quantity that does the mischief." 

« • • 

AoooBDiNa to the returns of the Inland Bevenue 
Department, the people of Ireland spend on an 
average £18,878,103 a year npon intoxicating 
drinks, particularly Irish whisky ; whilst, according 
to the reports of the Boyal Gommissioners, the 
rent of the entire country only yiel^ £11,518,899, 
or £2,864,711 less than uie annual expenditure on 
drink. Hence we see that if Ireland would cease 
whisky consumption, or even exercise a little 
moderation, she would be independent of outside 

help, and could afford to spurn national doles. 

« • • 

Thxbe is a district in Liverpool owned by Mr. 
John Boberts, MP., containing a population of 

85,000 inhabitants and no public-house. 

• • • 

A GOOD motto for a tradesman : — 
** Early to bed and early to rise : 
Never get drunk— and advertise.** 

mm* 

" A PIN a day is a groat a year.** What is a pint 
a day? Three pounds sixteen shillings and a 
halfpenny ! Yet bow many there are who say, 

'* Why, a pint a day — ^that's nothing 1 " 

• • • 

'* Thbbb never did, and never will, exist anything 
permanently noble and excellent in a character 
which is a stranger to thc^ exercise of resolute 

self-deniaL**— £rir Walter Scott. 

• • • 

" Do you want to know the man against whom 
you have the most reason to guard yourself ? Your 
looking-glass will give yon a very fair liVftw^M of 

his i»ce.**—ArelUrishop WhaUUt. 

• • • 

Sib Jahbs Bbooxx, the enterprising colonizer of 
Borneo, speaks in his ** Journal " of habitual ab- 
stinence from alcoholic liquors *' as decidedly con- 
ducive to the maintenance of health, and of the 
power of sustained exertion in the equatorial 
regions in which he had established himself." 
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Loss of money f ollowa drinking. 
Lose of time brinsB bitter thinkizigs 
Loss of business follows these. 
Loss of strength end loss of ease i 
Loss of health, respect, end love^ 
Loss of hope of heaven above I 



horn of friend! who cnoe admixed* 

Lose of mind by fremiy fired; 

Lose of nsef nlneas, alas I 

Loss of life's goal for the glaasi 

Loss of life and loes of aonl 

Crown his loss who loves the bowl I— Anon. 
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I. THE SAILOR'S BIBLE. 
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IFTBB a hMTj Btozm at wb^ % nflov's 
chest, which had been iwept from ioma 
wrecked Teaeel, waa cast on ahore. On 
opening it, % Bible waa fbnnd, on the tlr 
leaf of which the following linca had been 
pasted. With the Bible waa a photograph 
^evidently that of the aaUor'a mother. We would sng- 
geat that ».Bibleb with the linea oopicd o» tk« )ly-lM^by a 
maQm"% kand, and accompanied \sj a phoeograpk, woold be 
the best of New Tear's Gifts to sons at a distance from 
liome.— Editor 0/ **HonM Fordt." 

Bemember her who gare thee this. 

When other days shall come } 
When she who had thy earliest Uu 

Sleeps in- her narrow home 1 
Bemember, 'twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she*d die to saTSi 

That mother sought a pledge of lo^e^ 

The holiest for her son; 
And from the gifts of Gk>d aboreb 

She choee a goodly one ; 
She chose for her belovM bqy 
The Book of Ught and life and joy. 

And bade him keep the gift; that when 

The parting honr ahoold oomop 
They might baare hope to meet again 

In an eternal home. 
She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 

And should the seoflter in his prida 

Laugh that fond faith to scorn. 
And bid him cast the pledge aside 

That he from youth had borne. 
She bade him pause and ask his breaat, 
If he, or she, had loved him bestP 

Aparent's blessing on her son 

Goes with this holy thing ; 
The love that would retain the one 

Must to the other ding. 
Bemember, tis no common tqy« 
A HozHxa's GiRl rtsMmbfr, bey. 
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II. "WHEN YOU ARE OLDER. 

Wnv I was a little girl I had a soTerdgn given to me. 
If it had been a shilling I might have put it in my own 
little purser and spent it at once s but, being a sovereign, 
my dear father took care of it for me, andlexpeetl forgot 
all about it. But one day when I waa quite grown up, he 
called me into his study and gave me the sovereign, 
reminding me how it had been given me when I was 
about as high as the back of a chair. And I was very 
glad to have it then, for I understood how much it wa^ 
worth, and knew very well what to do with it. Now, when 
you come to some saying of the Lord Jesus, that you do 
not understand or see how to make any use of yourself, 
do not think it of no consequence whether you read it or 
not. Wktn yo« wn oId«r you will find that it is just like 
my sovereign, coming back to yon when you want it and 
are able to make use of it.— JPrancti BtdUy Bwowqvk 

III. ANOTHER YEAR 

■* A siixu in kindly eyee I see^ 
And kindly arms are pressed round me, 
And kindly voices now I hear. 
That wish me many a hi^PPy 7W. 

Bat there is yet a kinder Bye 
That gases on me from on highf 
The gracious Lord my prayer will hear. 
As I beghi this bright New Year. 

Almighty Friend I Thy grace bestow; 
Teach Thy weak child Thy will to know; 
And guide me in Thy faith and foar | 
Oh, make me wtMr this New Year t 

Take pride and fblly from my hearti 
Bid sloth and selflshness depart; 
Let me be humble, meek, sincere 1 
Oh, make me Mist thia New Yearl 

If more and more I prise Thy Word, 
If more and more I love my Lord : 
If more and more I ftel Thee near, 
I shall be ftaiviMr thia New Year I " 

A. L. 0. B. 
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BOBIFTUBB QUESTIONS. 

t. ^IVB two ezamplea of a woman hiding two men. 

UC S. What is God's number in the BibleP and the 
Aumber of sin and its punishment F and the number of 
frequency f Two texts for each. 

3. How many recorded cases are there of the Lord's 
giving sight to the blindf 

4. A woman called** Noah,** anda dfy caBed "Adam." 
Where do you find them f 

5. Name an occasion when news of bereavement was 
brought hastily to a father ; and another when a good 
man took pains to prepare the father for such news. 

d. What verse in the Psalms is quoted to prove (1) the 
Divinity of JesosP (D His AioenalonP (8) thasuAdency of 
Bis saeriflce f 

7. Who waa ■'the nafl fastened in a aordplaceP'* who 



waa removedP and who waa the nail fastened in hia 
place P 

8. Two sayings of our Lord's in the Gospel according to 
Saint Luke seem at first sight to contiadict one another. 
Which P 

0. Two of the prophets whose writings we have were 
priests, one a prince, and one a herdEaan; give their 
namea. 

10. Did Korah die with Dathan and Abiram P 

ANSWSBS (See Novamn No., p. 203). 

L 1 Cor. zv. 10; Luke zviiL 11. IS. n. Bsra UL U, 18. 
m. Psa. zzxiii. 6 ; laa. zi. 0. IV. Dan. iv. 1 ; 1 PeL i. 8. 
y. D eut.z ziii. 6. VI. Bom. itL aS, 86. YII. Dent zzi. 
e^. Vm. Lev. viiL 88; ziv. U. IZ. 1 Tim. Iv. 8, 9. X. 
Judg.zUi.84.25;Heb.zi.88. ZI. ICatt. zL SO; 1 PiL ilL 
5. Xn. 1 Ohron. zzviii 10. 
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II. /1y Guardian. 

BT ELLEN LAKSHMI QOREH, A BBAHMIH LADT, AUTHOR Of '^ FBOM DTDU'S OOBAL STRAKD.** 

What if, before the mom, 




LAY me down in peace 
Beneath Thy wing, 
And safely sleep. 

Thy watch can never cease : 
For Thon, King, 
My sonl wilt keep. 

My sins are aU forgiven : 

So now I see 

Thy Presence bright. 
A day's march nearer Heaven 

And nearer Thee, 

I am this night. 



Thon bidd'st me rise 
And come to Thee P 
Then homeward swiftly bome^ 
Beyond the skies, 
My sonl shall be. 

Or if it be Thy will 

That I shonld see 

Another day : 
Oh, let Thy Presence still 

Biemain with me, 

And be my stay I 
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LORD BISHOP 

ET^EBED and beloved, 
the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, in the tmest sense, 
is regarded as the fa- 
ther of his diocese. Un- 
remitting in personal 
energy, every parishhas 
felt the inflnenoe of his labonrs : whilst his 
ready and practical sympathy with the 
overworked clergy in popnlons districts, 
and his kindly consideration for all, have 
won nniversal and grat^fnl recognition. 
TOL. xm. vo. iz. 



OF WORCESTER. 

The Bishop was bom at Chichester, 
Nov. 17th, 1807. He was edncated at the 
Cathedral Grammar School there, and at 
St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. He 
greatly distinguished himself as a scholar, 
being Senior Wrangler. He was elected 
Fellow of his College, and held the office 
of Tntor till his election to the Mastership 
of the CoUege, in 1845. He held several 
othor offices in the Ui^versity, and gained 
a lasting place in the affections of many 
of the nndergradnates by his friendly 

#2 
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oonnsal and thonghtfnl kindness. In 1837 
the Bishop of Londcm (Dr. Blomfield) 
appointed him preacher in Whitehall 
Chapel ; and in 1844 he became examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of filj. He was 
Vice-Chancellor of the Universiiy in 1846, 
1856, and 1857. At the end of his last 
year of that office, his portrait, painted 
by Sir J, W. Gordon, was presented to the 
UniTersity by the Senate, as a memorial 
of his seryices. He was appointed one of 
the Prince Consort's fonr chaplains, in 
1847, and retained that office till his eleva- 
tion to the see of Worcester, in 1865. 

The Bishop has taken the deepest in- 
terest not only in the spiritnal work of 
the diocese, bnt in every edncational and 
philanthropic movement. With the Wor^ 
cester Blind College his Lordship's name 
will be inseparably associated. 

The Bishop's Charges have always been 
characterized by the earnest enforcement 
of what he has termed *' the few and simple 
really fondamental and necessary prin- 
ciples of the Gospel." Two brief extracts 
may illustrate this, and can scarcely be 
read without profit. 

The SniPLiciTT of Truth. 

'' As we make progress in our knowledge 

of Divine things, their simplicity becomes 

apparent to ns. The laws by which the 

Bonis of living men are governed in the 

system of love and mercy which the 

Gospel has established, are plain and simple, 

and capable of being expressed in few 

words. Who that seeks for the knowledge 

of the tmth of Divine things in the Word 

of God in Scripture can fail to be stmdc 

by the evidence of this simplicity, as he 

reads the short yet fall and pr^^nant 

sentences in which the whole Gospel seems 

^ Ke enunciated continually in many 

'es of the teaching of our Lord and 

postlei. Think of 'the word of 

which St. Paul preached: 'If 

halt confess with thy month the 



Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised Bjm from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved ' (Bom. x. 9) ; 
and again : ' I delivered unto you first of 
all that which 1 also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, and that He was buried, and 
that He rose again the third day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures' (1 Cor. xv. 3, 4) ; 
and again, when he describes the practical 
life and conversation of Christians : ' I am 
crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live^ 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live Dy 
the faith of the Son of Grod, who loved me 
and g^ve Himself for me ' (Gal. ii. 20). 
In the midst of the confusion of conflicting 
opinions upon questions of religion, and of 
doubts and difficulties which the busy minds 
of men are always stirring, how reassuring 
the thought that there is one thin thread, 
held out in mercy by our Heavenly Fa- 
ther's love, to guide the steps of all who 
take advantage of it to eternal life.** 

The Asgumsnt or a Holt Lm. 

" If there is one thing more than another 
which shows the true character of real 
faith, it is the power of the Gk>spel prac- 
tically upon the hearts and lives of those 
who submit themselves to it. No one of 
unprejudiced judgment can withstand the 
aigument of a consistent holy life. We 
say without fear of contradiction that in 
proportion as the main simple doctrines 
of the Gospel are put in active use by the 
believer (apart from the accretions which 
have been allowed to grow up around them) 
the world of living men would present the 
picture of heaven upon earth: righteous- 
ness and peace and joy would flourish and 
make us happy. What would not love to 
Christ and love to men for Christ's sake 
enable those who are uj^ed by these priik- 
ciples to do and suffer? Can it be^ we 
say, that the teaching is erroneous whiob 
prodnoee such results P ^ 
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CHAPTER IIL . 
daisy's hbbds. 

SAAO MB ADS liad not i)een 
to the Bchool-feast. He did 
not trouble himself about such 
frivolities. What mattered buns 
and banners, and tea and games, 
to him f Or, in other words, 
what mattered the good and 
the happiness and the innocent enjoyment of 
two hundred children* for whom others were 
thinking and working P Isaac Meads had not 
learnt to care for others' joys. 

It had been very much against the old 
man's will that Daisy had undertaken a class 
in the Sunday-school. She would never 
have undertaken it without his consent, and 
probably no one less gently and kindly per- 
sistent than Mrs. Boper would have won his 
consent. Once yielded, he did not withdraw 
it, but he objected still« in his sullen silent 
fiEuhion. Isaac Meads was a very silent, and 
oftentimes a very sullen man. He did not 
fly into violent passions, like some people, 
but he sulked and grumbled, and spent a 
great part of his life in a most uncomfortable 
fog, so far as his own temper was concerned. 
The worst of such a fog is that it does not 
only affect oneself, but touches those about 
one. So poor Daisy knew a great deal already 
about that particular kind of foggy atmo- 
sphere in a house. It is a much worse kind 
than the yellowest and densest of London fogs. 
Isaao had never taught in a Sunday-school 
himself, and therefore he did not see why Daisy 
should do so. There was a difference in the 
two cases : for if Isaao had been set down 
with a dozen children, and desired to give 
them a lesson out of the Bible, he would 
not have had the least idea what to say; 
whereas Daisy's mind was so full of thout^bts 
that she never could get half she wanted into 
the time allowed. But Isaac reasoned out 
matters from his own notions, and not from 



actual facts : so no wonder his conclusions 
were wrong. He looked upon Sundny-scliools 
and cburi*he8, and upon religion altogether, 
as very tiresome and superfluous matters^ and 
he took good care for his own part to have as 
little as possible to do with them. 

There was one thing which Isaao Meads 
really loved, one thing which he really did 
count worth working for, and striving for, and 
living for. Not religion, not God, not the 
g^at future I Isaac could not for a moment 
say with David, ** Thou, God, art the thing 
that I long for; " and he was content to leave 
the question of his own home and happiness 
through the awful countless ages of a coming 
eternity just to chance. But there was one 
thing which Isaac Meads did love, did long 
for, did count worthy of his best attention ; 
and that one thing was Monet. 

Whether he had much or little of it, no- 
body knew; but whether he' loved what he 
had nobody could doubt. Whether such as 
he had was stored up in his house, or put 
away in a savings bank, the world around 
was ignorant, but whether his money posses- 
sions were deeply treasured in his own heart, 
all the world might see. 

Isaac loved money. He did not merely like 
it, did not merely enjoy what it could bring 
him. He loved money for its own sake, with 
a real heart- devotion for the poor senseless 
gold which could give him no love in return. 
He loved money with that heart-love which a 
man can bestow upon one object only, every- 
thing and everybody else being secondary 
to it. There was a throne in Isaao Meads* 
heart, as there is a throne in the heart of 
every man, belonging by right to God Him- 
self: and that throne, in the secret chamber 
of his being, was occupied by Money. 

Mrs. Simmons had seemed doubtful whether 
he really cared for his daughter Daisy. 

It was quite true, as she bad said, that he 
oared for himself best. Love to self always 
goes with love for money. 



* "The Nameless Shadow/* Miss Gibeme's new volume, is just published, price IS*. {^^Hotm 
W9i4i " Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings, B.C.) 
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Bab he loved Daisy too, only it was with 
a lower and secondary sort of affection. He 
was prond of her, and he leant npon her in 
his dull home lifa He never felt comfortable 
when she was away. He was a man with no 
friends, no oocnpation; with nothing to do 
except to take care of his money. He was 
past earning it now; so all the energies of 
his feeble old age were bent to the task of 
saving instead of getting. He gmdged the 
spending of a single unnecessary penny. 

It was money itself, not money's worth, 
which Isaac so loved. That terrible heart 
disease, " the root of all evil," as money-love 
is called in the Bible, takes different forms 
with different people ; and in old Isaac Meads 
it was to be seen in its most grovelling form 
of all, the sheer love of base coin. 

He sat dismally alone that sunny afternoon 
in the dingy front parlour of " Old Meadow." 
There were some books in a book-case at 
one end of the room, but Isaac Meads never 
dreamt of indulging in the unprofitable occu- 
pation of reading. Why should he P If he 
had read fifty books, he would not have 
gained a penny by so doing. He had only one 
mode of testing the worth of things or actions. 
Would they '^ bring in" so much? If not, 
they had no charm for him. Poor old Isaac I 

Daisy had made the room very neat before 
she went. She did most of the house work 
herself, with only a girl to help. Isaac grum- 
bled often at the expense of the girl, and in 
his heart he wished often to dismiss her alto- 
gether. While Daisy was a child some such 
help had been an absolute necessity, but now 
that she was sixteen and a child no longer, 
he did not see why Daisy should not do the 
whole herself. It was a large house, to be 
sure, but many rooms were shut np; and 
though Daisy had a strong love for keeping 
everything clean, like her mother before her, 
Isaac had not the least objection to any 
amount of dust. 

He thought he would speak about this to 
Daisy, on her retam from the school-feast, 
and would insist on a change. Then he 
wondered whether Daisy would perhaps get 
some tea and a bun, and so would not need 
anything more when she came back. If so, 
her presence at the feast was a saving to his 
pocket, and he was glad of it. 



' Isaac did not look a happy old man, sitting 
there all alone, buried in these thooghts, with 
his wrinkled forehead, and dull eyes, and 
dropping lower jaw. He was not at all an 
attractive or lovable old man. Daisy worked 
hard to keep his clothes tidy, but he persisted 
in wearing an old ooat of tindery texture, 
which almost dropped into holes with its 
own weight. He had one other suit, very 
ftged, yet tolerably respectable, but he would 
scarcely ever put it on, for he was terribly 
afraid of its wearing out and having to be 
replaced. He often told Daisy that she was 
doing her best to ruin him ; and if she ven- 
tured to ask anything for herself, he some- 
times positively cried like a little child. He 
did not see why Daisy's clothes, once bought, 
needed ever to wear out. 

The room grew dark, as the old man sat 
musing, for clouds had crept over the sun, 
and a stormy blackness gathered round. 
Isaac hardly noticed the change, until he was 
aroused by a sadden and blinding flash, 
straight in his eyes, followed by a loud 
thunder-crash. 

He pushed his chair back into the shade 
between the two windows, disliking the glare. 
If Daisy had been present he would have 
affected indifference : but being alone he did 
not disguise from himself a feeling of uneasi- 
ness, almost amounting to fear. The light- 
ning blazed, and the thunder crashed again 
and again; and he pushed his chair yet 
farther into the shade. There had not been 
so heavy a storm for a long while in Lea. 
Isaac ^muttered once or twice, "Shouldn't 
wonder if something was struck, I shouldn't ! 
Why don't Daisy make haste home P " 

But Daisy was long in returning. The 
storm came nearer, and the flashes were in 
quick succession, and rain pattered heavily 
on the trees outside. Presently, however, 
the pauses between the lightning grew longer, 
and slowly the storm seemed to grumble and 
growl itself away into the distance. 

Suddenly Isaac was roused from the half- 
sleepy state into which he had fallen, by a 
smart ringing and knocking at the front 
door. He sat still, wondering what it oould 
all be about. Then the door was opened, 
and he heard a suppressed shriek from the 
girl, Bess, and a voice said, " Hush, hush, 
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jou will frighten the old man. Where is he P 
Let me go to him first J" 

" He*s in yonder/' gasped Bess, in tones of 
blank dismay. 

Bnt Isaac rose and came ont, in a tremor 
of fear. He thought the honse mast be on 
lire, and he wanted to go afler a certain 
strong little iron box, locked np in another 
room. Mrs. Roper met him jnst at the par- 
lour-door, and she began to say pityingly, 
"Stop a moment, Mr. Meads, stop, — such 
a sad thing has happened." 

Isaac would not stop. He pushed past her 
into the passage. There he was brought to 
a standstill. For Daisy, carried by two men, 
lay, white and helpless and senseless, with 
shut eyes and no sign of life in her. 

" Which is Daisy's room P " asked Mrs. 
Boper. "Upstairs, I snppose." 

"No, it isn't," said the dismayed Bess. 
"There isn*t no upstairs room nsed. Miss 
Daisy, she sleeps in here." 

Daisy was carried in and laid upon her 
narrow bed As they placed her, so she re- 
mained, one little hand dropping weakly over 
one side, and not a tinge of colour in the 
sweet still face. The closed lids had a stif- 
fened look, and only a faint twitching now 
and then round the parted lips showed her 
to be alive. 

Daisy had lain thns, ever since she and 
Johi} Davis were struck down together. The 
cruel flash wliich had torn and shattered 
John's right arm, burning the hair from his 
head and the very eyebrows from his face, 
and melting the metal buttons of his shirt, yet 
strange to say not killing him, had not even 
scorched Daisy. Only, from the moment 
that she had dropped to the ground, she had 
not stirred, or spoken, or looked at anybody. 

The two men, Jem Humphrey and Will 
Saunders, who had carried Daisy, stood wait- 
ing for further directions, and old Isaac gazed 
at Daisy with a fixed stare which might have 
meant grief, or bewilderment, or both. 

Mrs. Boper, a slight and active little lady, 
with kind eyes, and a quick and gentle man- 
ner which could become very cordial at 
times, went close to Isaac and laid her hand 
on his arm, to draw his attention. Ho had 
only stared vacantly when she spoke, seeming 
not to understand. 



"Listen to me," she said; "Daisy is very 
ill, Mr. Meads, and she may be ill many days. 
I had her carried into my' house, and sent 
for Mr. Bennet at once. He cannot tell at 
present how long this state will last^it is 
impossible to know — but he will look in and 
see her again in an hour or two." 

Isaac's dull eyes travelled slowly from 
Daisy's senseless form to Mrs. Roper's kind 
sad face, — she always looked sad when others 
were in trouble. 

"Been — a' struck — with lightning," he 
muttered, as if the idea had just managed to 
find its way intoliis poor old mind, through 
a doorway which had long been well-nigh 
clogged up with gold-dust. " Been a' struck 
with lightning ! And whose fault's that, I'd 
like to know P " Isaac glared round the room 
quite fiercely, as if he wanted very much to 
punish somebody for what had happened. 

"It is nobody's fault," said Mrs. Boper. 
" It is nobody's fault, Mr. Meads. Daisy saw 
a man holding up a pitchfork, and, knowing 
the danger to him, she bravely rushed to 
stop him, and he and she were struck to- 
gether. We hope she is not so much hurt as 
he is, but we cannot tell yet. It is a great 
trouble for yon, Mr. Meads, but it comes 
from God's hand, and you have to be thank- 
ful that it is not worse. Daisy mujhi have 
been killed on the spot. Now you must all 
three go out of the room, and leave me with 
Daisy. Bess and I have to put her to bed. 
Then I will come and speak to Mr. Meads 
about a nurse, and I shall want one of you 
men to go on an errand — so please do not 
both leave yet." 

Isaac looked stupefied, but Will Saunders 
pulled him away. Humphreys had work to do 
elsewhere,* which could not be longer delayed : 
so Saunders remained behind, doing his best 
to cheer the old man, and receiving small re- 
sponse for his pains. Isaac sat dolefully in 
silence, with staring eyes and dropping jaw, 
lost in a remembrance of Mrs. Boper*s last 
words. When Mrs. Boper at length came 
into the room, Saunders thoughtfully retired 
into the passage, leaving the two alone 
together. He was the chief carpenter in 
Lea, young still, and a romarkably thought- 
ful and obliging man in his ways. 

" Daisy is in bed," Mrs. Boper .said, stand- 
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ing in front of old Isaac; and he Btood up 
slowly, waiting to hear what she would say. 
** We have put her to bed, and I do not think 
•he has been quits unconsoioas all the time, 
though she does not open her eyes yet. But 
I hare come now to ask you about a nurse. 
I will watoh by her till some one can come. 
That is all I can do, I fear, and she will need 
good nursing, poor child. You must hire 
■omebody, Mr. Meads." 

Isaac's face grew longer and longer. 
'* Doctor and nurse ! " ho ejaculated* *' And 
how ever in the world am I to pay for doctor 
and nurse, Td like to know I It'll be ruin-7- 
Btark ruin I " 

"Come, come,— you and I know better, 
Mr. Meads/' Mrs. Bopor said significantly, for 
■he happened to be more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the condition of Isaac Meads' affairs 
than perhaps anybody else in Lea. "No 
danger of ruin at present Of course yon 
must hare doctor and nurse, and of course 
you must pay for them too. Why, you would 
not wish Daisy to die for want of proper 
carey would yon, — your own little Daisy I 
We sent off John Davis to the hospital, for 
there was nothing else to be done in his case; 
but eyerybody felt Sure that you in your 
position wouldn't and couldn't want your 
dear little Daisy to go to the hospital — 
touldnH want it, Mr. Meads. All Lea would 
have cried shame upon the notion ; and you 
would be shocked at it yourself as much as 
Anybody, — would you not P " 

Isaac certainly did look shocked, but 
whether at the idea of Little Sutton hospital 
for Daisy was another matter. "Nurse I — 
and doctor I— and medicine I " he murmured. 
** It'll be stark ruin. And all of 'em free in 
the hospitaL" 

Mrs. Boper drew a step nearer. 

" Don't talk about the hospital for Daisy," 
■he said in a low Toice. " If you do not wish 
to be despised by eyerybody in the place, 
don't let Saunders or any one hear a whisper 
of it. There are so many who loye Daisy. 
And it is not a right thought. You know 
that the hospital is meant for those who are 
poor,— and, Mr. Meads, yon know yon are not 
poor." 

Isaac quailed before the lady's bright keen 
gaae, and he shiTered all oyer. ** Who says 



so P " he asked entreatiugly. " I hayen't got 
one penny to spare,— ^not one penny." 

*' You ond I understand one another , Mr. 
Meads," said Mrs. Boper quietly. ** It would 
not be honest to send Daisy to the hospital, 
eyen if you loye her so little as to want to 
get rid of the poor child in such a way. You 
see what I mean, — it would not be honeti. 
Now tell mei who will yon haye to nurse 
Daisy P " 

" It's an awful expense," Isaac said mourn* 
fully, and tears actually ran down his 
furrowed cheeks. 

" The expense need not be heayy," said 
Mrs. Boper. '' There is a nice woman, Mary 
Dayis, the wife of the man who has been 
struck. She has gone with him to the 
hospital, — poor fellow, — but she will have to 
leave him there. She told me that she would 
gladly nurse your Daisy, while he does not 
need her, receiving only food and lodging." 

" And no pay P " asked Isaac eagerly. 

"I think she ougbt to have payment, but 
she seems quite willing to do the work with« 
out. You Wight to pay her, Mr. Meads, — 
still, that question I must leave with yoar- 
■elf. Shall I send a message to her through 
Saunders P She will be at the Beotory before 
long; and I will sit with Daisy until she 
comes to take my place. Daisy cannot be 
loft alone, and Bess has no experience. Will 
you have Mrs. Davis P Very well, — ^thqp the 
matter is settled." 

Mrs. Boper went to speak with Saunders: 
and Isaac sat alone once more, in silence 
which was only broken now and then by 
sighing mutters, — " It'll be ruination, — sheer 
ruination I Why couldn't she ha' been taken 
to the hospital P " 



CEAPTEB IT. 

AV VMTIDT HOm. 

Mrs. HuHPHnit's cottage was in its usual 
uncomfortable condition of "cleaning up." 
She had begnn '* putting straight" in the 
morning, and she had been at it ever since, 
off and on. Yet, though evening was come, 
things were not straight. It would have 
been a mystery to any orderly housewifo, how 
she managed to be so busy, and lo get so 
little done. 
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Some men's wiveg waste a great deal of 
time in perpetaal gossiping with the neigh- 
bours, and then of coarse it is not surprising 
that their homes should be in a mess. But 
wasting time in that particular fashion was 
not one of Janet Humphrey's faults. She 
did not care for gossip, and she did not care 
for the neighbours. Indeed, it was rather a 
subject of complaint among the said neigh- 
bonra that "Mrs. Humphrey was so 
unsociable, nobody could get to Icnow hesi*' 
She rather took a pride in holding aloof, and 
in not allowing her children to associate with 
the children around« more than could be 
helped, 

Janey, the eldest of the party, the little 
nine-years«old maiden of the curl-papers, sat 
on a chair, in the pink cotton which she 
had worn at the school-feast, nursing the 
baby; and the baby, a plump infant of nine 
months, being hungry, was screaming lustily. 
Jaokey and Siikey, aged eight and seven, 
were quarrelling in the window ; and Willie 
and Tommy, aged fiye and three, were rolling 
about upon the floor, with rough heads and 
smeared faces, each haying a piece of bread 
and butter. Janet herself, with a soiled cap 
and a heated anxious fhce, was hurrying to 
and Iro distractedly. Some damp olothcs 
hung round the flre, and cooking utensils 
were scattered uncomfortably here and there, 
while the china used at the midday meal 
lay still unwashed upon the wooden table. 

"Father'll be in directly, and he*ll be so 
vexed not to find things straight." This was 
Janet's usual observation every evening, as 
if it were quite an unusual event for him to 
find them so; whereas in reality it was a 
matter of daily occurrence. '*0 dear, dear, 
whatever am I to do P If I'd known it would 
have taken so long, I'd never have got those 
things washed out to-day. To-morrow would 
have done as well. Do stop that child's cry- 
ing, Janey. It goes through ray head. And 
those children, — if I wash them one minute, 
they're not fit to be seen the next." Janet's 
" minute " was a long one on this occasion, 
since she had not found time to wash them 
for several hours. She came forward, and 
pulled up Tommy with a jerk, whereupon he 
burst into a howL " Have done^ will you P " 
Janet pettishly, giving him a little shake. 



"Father'U be back directly, and he'll U 
angry. Where's the soap P dear, — nobody 
knows what I have to go through. I don't 
think there ever was such a set of children. 
Stop crying this minute. Tommy, or you 
shan't have one single bit more of bread-oad- 
batter." 

Whereupon Tommy wailed the more, and 
a man's head appeared in the doorway. 

" Not ready — as usual ! " said Jem. 

'*No, and shan't be for another hour," 
said Janet sharply ; for the general condition 
of things made her feel cross, though she 
was not naturally ill-tempered. 

"Then I'm best out of the way," said Jem 
rather gruffly, and he disappeared. 

"There! and he'll go to the public, and 
get into trouble, as sure as can bo," exclaimed 
Janet despairingly. " Whatever did make 
me speak like that to him? Well, I must 
just get on, and make things straight. Stop 
crying, Tommy, do, — come now, be a good 
boy, and mother will give him a halfpenny." 

The promised bribe took effect, and 
Tommy's howls lessened. Janet decided to 
defer the washing for fear of setting him off 
again. She slipped a halfpenny into one 
grimy little hand, and a piece of bread into 
the other, and placed him again on the floor. 
Then, having given her children an unwhole- 
some lesson on the easiest mode of getting 
their own way, she turned round, flurried and 
annoyed, to find herself dicing Mrs. Simmons. 

" Good-evening," said Mrs. Simmons. " I 
came to bring a few apples for the young 
ones, Mrs. Humphrey; and I had to make 
bold to walk in, seeing I couldn't manage to 
get a hearing through the clamour." 

Janet looked and felt ashamed. " I'm sure 
I'm very much obliged," she said. "It's a 
bad day with me — cleaning-up." 

"Why, so was yesterday, wasn't it?" 
asked Mrs. Simmons, taking a seat, and re- 
garding attentively Tommy's dingy and 
buttery cheeks. 

" Well, yes,— but I didn't get done," said 
Janet uncomfortably. " I take a bit a day, 
you see, so as to get through things." 

" You don't seem quite through 'em yet»" 
said Betsy, surveying the scene. "I saw 
your husband going off just now, seemingly 
in a huff." 
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** Ho hadn't any reason. I'm sure it wasn't 
my faaU/' Janet said in a melancholy tone. 
" I've toiled hard enough and to spare. I'm 
pretty near ready to drop, this minute. Janey 
eame back and told me what had happened, 
and it gave me such a turn, I haven't felt 
right since." 

Betsy Simmons' rather grim look softened. 
"Ah, — poor little Miss Daisy," she said. 
"And poor Davis too, for the matter of 
that. Not a bit less one than the other, 
only the one seems to come nearer to us. 
Yes, it's an awful thing to have happened; 
and nobody can say yet if either of the two will 
get over it. The man suffers terribly, they 
say, and poor little Miss Daisy just lies still 
with shut eyes and don't know anybody. 
Well, well, — I don't doubt it's all for the best, 
— and she 8 ready for death, if ever anybody 
was. I wish I was a^ sure I was ready my- 
self. But it's an awful thing to be struck 
down, all in a moment." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk so. It turns 
me quite queer," said Janet. 

" You do look as if a cup of tea would do 
you good," said Mrs. Simmons. 

" I haven't had time to get one. There's 
no getting anything done, with a pack of 
children about." 

" You should train your children to be a 
help and not a hindrance," said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, rising, with a business-like air. "That's 
what I would do. Why, dear me, there isn't 
one but might take his share of work, unless 
it*s the baby. Even Tommy isn't too small 
to pick up scraps, and clear away crumbs. 
Now you sit still a few minutes, Mrs. 
Humphrey, and get a bit of quiet, and 1*11 
do for you. I couldn't take a cup of tea, for 
my part, or anything else, in such a mess as 
this. Yon sit still, and just see ! " 

Janet looked astonished, but obeyed. Mrs. 
Simmons divested herself of shawl and bon- 
net, folding the former, and laying the latter 
neatly upon it. She never flung off what she 
wore, or tossed articles of clothing an j where, 
as some people are apt to do when in a 
hurry. 

Then she proceeded to "tidy" the room. 
Janet had been "tidying" all day, quite in 
Tain; for the simple reason that as fast as 
she made one part tidy she made another 



part untidy. Betsy Sixiimons, on the oon- 
trary, advanced steadily, step by step, placing 
everything in order, putting away this, hang- 
ing up that, pushing chairs back against the 
wall, collecting stray scraps of paper, string 
and cotton, and working a rapid transforma- 
tion. Once Janet protested; "I shall want 
that directly, Mrs. Simmons. It's no good 
putting it by." 

"Want it! And if you do," said Mrs. 
Simmons, "what then, Mrs. Humphrey? 
Can't you get it out again P I shall want my 
bed by-and-by, but I don't keep it at hand 
all day in my shop. It saves a deal of trouble, 
to put everything straight away in its right 
place the moment it's been used." 

" But thelchildren'U only drag all the chain 
crooked in another minute," said Janet. 

" Chairs are meant to be used," said Mrs. 
Simmons, in an oracular manner. "But 
there's no need ior them all to stand about 
the whole day like a set of danping dervishes. 
If every child was taught to put his chair 
back straight against the wall, after he's 
done with it, the world would be ever bo 
much tidier." 

Why, I don't do that," said Janet. 
More's the pity I " said Mrs. Simmons. 

Having swept up the hearth,— an operation 
which Janet rarely performed, because it was 
sure to need sweeping again before long, — 
Mrs. Simmons brought out water and soap. 
The missing soap she had accidentally dis- 
covered, lying hidden under Janet's bonnet. 
The elder children submitted with tolerable 
composure to having their dirty little faces 
and hands made clean and shining. Tommy, 
however, had a strong dislike to soap, and 
Tommy shrieked his disapproval. 

" He won't like it," gasped Janet, in dismay. 

" Then he'll have to get along without the 
liking," said Betsy Simmons calmly, as she 
lifted Tommy into a oonvcnient position. 

"Tommy will be a good boy, won't heP" 
said Janet coaxingly. " Mother will give him 
a nice bun, if he is good." 

"Qive him a bun for having his face 
washed !*' said Mrs. Simmons. *' And a half- 
penny for stopping crying I He's like to 
cost you dear, at this rate, Mrs. Humphrey. 
Haven't you got any better use for your 
pennies than that P " 
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Juiet nt rebakvd; ftshamed yet kngry. 
Tommy yelled, but he yelled in vain. Mrs. 
Simmoua quietly soaped him, scrubbed him, 
sponged him, and dried him. A. clean though 
teaifnl httle boy was presently seated on a 
chair, and told to "be good." 

" He wouldn't let me do all that, now," 
said Janet, 

Mrs. SimmotiB turned round quite indig- 
nantly. " Wouldn't letl " she aaid. "A baby 
or three not lei hia mother do OS she likes 
with him I Wliat oa earth do you mean, 
lira. Humphrey^" 

" Well. I don't know, — it doesn't seem as 
it I conld manage them like yon do," said 

"Uaybe not, — Imcbuso yon don't set to 
work the right way," said Ifrs. Simmoas. 



"GiTein toaohildbecaneebeorieB, orbrilM 
him to bs good, and your mattery otof him 
is gone. But onoe make him understand that 
yon mean what you say, and that he hat to 
do what he's told, and your trouble's at 
an end. Why, dear me, I wonder what my 
mother would have eaid, when I was a girl, 
if any one of us — and she had a dosen chil- 
dren—had set up for a moment against her 
will. Not wel There wasn't such a thing 
known among us. Mother's will was la^, 
and no mistake. But for all that we loved 
her more than I oon tell, and she did toil 
for ns. The world never looked the same 
to me, Mrs. Humphrey, since mother died." 
"Everybody isn't like that, though," Janet 
said hopelessly, as Mrs. Simmons placed the 
teapot on the tabl»> 
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. DR. KANE IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 



)jS'G the most remark- 
lie of the expeditions sent 
it in search of Sir John 
Franklin was that de- 
spatched from thcUnited 
States, under the com- 
mand of Dr. Kane of 
the XT. S. Navy, a cou- 
rageous, intrepid traveller, whose journals 
contain graphic and deeply interesting pic- 
tures of life in the Arctic regions. 

Eliaha Kline was the eldest son of Judge 
Kane, and was born in Philadelphia on Feb, 
3, 1820. Many amusing stories are told of 
his boyhood. He seems to have been ex- 
ceedingly bold and fearless, and the pro- 
tection of the weak was B strong character- 
istic of hia early youth. It is related of him 
that before be was nine years old he had 
chivalrously taken npon himself the protec- 
tion of bis younger brothers: and this led 
him one day into a rather desperate encounter 
with their schoolmaster, who bad ordered one 
of them to be punished. On hearing this 
Eliiiha exclaimed, "Don't whip him, he's 
snoh a little fellow— whip me 1 " It waa said 
in all honesty and simplicity of purpose, 



offering himself as his brother's snbstitnte; 
bat the tone, sounding excessively like defi- 
ance, was so construed by the master, who ' 
of course met it with the reply, " 111 whip 
yon too." The result was something like a 
pitched battle ; for Elisha, who had no notion 
of taking quietly what ha thought an unjust 
whipping, used hia small fists to the baat of 
his ability, but with nn salts factory success, 
seeing that he retired from the contest, not 
"covered with glory," but with what bore 
a very suspicions resemblanoe to oane- 

He was first intended for the profesMon of 
a civil engineer, but hia health becoming 
precarious, hia friends recommended to bim 
the study of medicine, and ha took his 
doctor's degree in 1812, He next entered 
the U. S. Navy, and in 184<3 became physician 
to an embassy from the Uuit«d Slates to 
Cbioa. He aubsequeotly visited India and 
Egypt; and before he wae twenty-five liad 
also travelled across Oermany, Switaarlaud, 
France, Italy, and Englund. 

It will be remembered that in May, 1845, 
Sir John Franklin with two ships, the £r«frw 
and the 2'error, and a crew of a hundred and 
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thirty-eight, offioera and mtoi Bailed Arom 
England with the object of seeking the North 
WeBt Ptosage : and, after July of the same 
year, when his vessels were seen moored to 
an icebergy waiting for a passage, all trace 
of him was lost. In addition to expeditions 
sent out from England in search, two vessels, 
the Advanc/^ and Bmgim^ were fitted out by 
Mr Henry Qrinnel, a wealthy American 
citizen who felt mnch interest in Franklin's 
work. Dr. Kane was chief medical officer of 
this expedition, which remained oat for six- 
teen months, and its doings were chronicled 
by the doctor in a volume published in 1853. 
Kane went out on a second expedition in the 
same year, the Advance being given for the 
purpose by Mr. Qrinnel. For two winters he 
'remained in the north, and as no tidings 
were received from him daring several 
months, a relief party was sent out to seek 
him. It left New York in 1855, precisely 
two years after the sailing of Dr. Eime. 
Hiappily the search proved successful; for 
they found Kane and his crew comfortably 
coming home in a Danish vessel. They 
landed safely in New York in October, 1855, 
after an absence of two years and six 
months. 

Dr. Kane seemed little the worse for his 
privations and anxieties ; but not long after 



his return his health began to falL The un« 
accustomed toil of literary work in preparing 
for publication an account of his Arctic expe- 
riences and discoveries told upon him severely, 
and he died on the 16th February, 1857, at 
.the early age of 37 years. 

Our illustration gives a good idea of life 
in the ice-regions, especially in connection 
with the hunting of the walrus. These crea- 
tures are special objects in the Polar scenery, 
where they are quite at home, and flounder 
about in the mixture of ice and water as if 
they were playing bo-peep with each other. 
Where the ice is more compact they break 
breathing holes, at which they may come up 
to breathe, by rising up in the water beneath 
it with such force that their broad backs 
atari it ; afterwards they manage in some way 
or other to make a tolerably clean circular 
opening of it. 

The walrus is harpooned like a whale, but 
guns are often also employed. Sometimes he 
is caught napping, having stayed so long on 
land enjoying, it may be, the spring sunshine, 
that his hole has been frozen up behind him. 

In the absence of anything better he does 
not make bad food. The fat is described as 
being ''sweet as marrow," and the lean, 
though coarse and strong, is preferred by 
Bailors to their tough salt beef. 
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H, I'm a poor unhappy wight 
As ever there was bom, sir : 
There's nothing in my house 
that's right — 
'Tijs lonely and forlorn, sir ; 
I've cash enough, and pay it well, 

To keep my house in order, 
But ne'er can get a decent meal, 
Though plentiful my larder ; 
'Tis overdone or underdone, 

Perhaps not done at all, sir ; 

No man had ever such a home 

In all this dreary world, sir I 

** Hy coat is at the elbows oni^ 
I ne'er can get it mended ; 



My shirts are scorch'd in ironingi 

My vest to ribbons rended I 
My stockings down unto the ground-^ 

I ne'er can keep a garter ; 
And if they e'er get wash'd at allp 
It's sure in dirty water. 

There's nothing done that should be 
done: 
And if it's done at all, sir, 
It better never had been done. 
Than done so very ill, sir ! " 

" Go, get a wife," — a wise man said, 
** Nor sit ye here complaining ; 

Of wedlock never be afraid, 
A prudent wife's a main thing : 
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She'll keep yonr house, ehe'U mend yonf 
clothes, 
And chat and sing tlie while, or ; 
And whea at even yon hasten home, 
She'll meet yon with a smile, sir. 

And all that's done will be well done, ' 

And done withoat complaining ; 
If e'er you'd have a pleasant home, . 
A wife — a wife's a main thing I " 
Jack qoiekly took the sage advice, 
And woo'd a farmer's daughter : 



And never did he me the day 

When home a bride he orooght 
her. 
His clothes ore always clean and aeat> 

His house is like a palace ; 
His cooking that a king might eai^ 
And do it with a relish. 

And now he is a happy mian, 

He never goes complaining ; 
Bat with a joyons smile declares 
A wife — a wife's a main thing ! * 
N. Stoss. 
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ECAUSE (I.) there is a 

Blessing to be expected. 

Oar presence argues 

an exjjectation of some- 

ling. Why do we go 

I the mercy-seat? Why 

~j we approach the Lord's 

table? Why do we attend pnblio wor* 

chip, bnt that we expect to obtain mercy, 

and to find grace by drawing near to 

Him who is the Author and Giver of all 

good things ? 

Bnt what is the ground of onr expecta- 
tion P I reply, first, onr great need, and 
secondly, God's good promise. 

What, in the first place, can sorpasB onr 
need f We Aave nothing : we are nothing. 
" Pensioners on Divine bounty " we must 
ever be. If any one of ns shoald grow 
satisfied with onnselves,or onr attainments, 
and feel disposed to say that we are rich, 
and increased in goods, and have need of 
nothing, the Lord will soon prove to ns 
that we ore wretehed, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked, by permitting 
some trivial vexation or temptation to trip 
OS up and manifest onr weakness, and in- 
eul&ciency of onrselvea to think anything 
good. Ah, our cry most always be, "I 



need Thee every hour." And where the 
need is^ there is the supply. 

For, secondly, how comprehensive is 
the promiie of God I Not to One who 
grudges His children anything do we come, 
but to One who giveth "liberally and up- 
braideth not." An earthly father takes 
pleasure in giving his children their re- 
quest if it be good for them ; " how much 
more " will our Father in Heaven give 
good things to them that ask Him F If 
God spared not His own Son, bnt delivered 
Him np for ns all, can He fail to give, in 
addition to this unspeakable Gift, all other 
things needfnl for life and godliness P 
And so we are not surprised to meet witli 
such a promise as this: — " Hy God shall 
supply all soar need out of His riches in 
gloryby Christ Jesus;" and this: — "What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in My Nome, 
He will give it you." Ajid therefore with 
boldness we may draw near to the Throne 
of the All-Bountiful and All-Holy One, 
and plead, "Wilt Thou not revive us 
again?" 

II.— But let ns mark well the alone 
condition of receiving the promised Bless- 
ing. Bead 2 Kings iii., verses 9, 16, 1?, 
20- Here we have a pioture of our present 
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position. We are in a dry and thirsty 
land where no water is. We need spiritnal 
refreshment. Onr souls are athirst for 
God. The waters of the earth have failed, 
and so we are coming to Him with whom 
is the well of life — whose is the River of 
God, full of water, and Who is more ready 
to give than we are to ask. 

Bnt there is one condition, and only one, 
which God requires. And what is that ? 
Capacity to receive Hia gift. The one 
condition of receiving fulness is emptiness. 
"Make the valley full of ditches or 
trenches." What ! A dry valley ? and tnm 
our eyes towards Edom, a quarter whence 
rain never comes ? Yes, because " thus 
saith the Lord " — and that is all that faith 
requires to venture and to act. Oh, let us 
at once learn the lesson that what Grod 
wants of us is not ability but emptiness ; 
and ahundLancQ of emptiness; for we are 
not straitened in God. He was only 
limited by the depth, and length, and 
number of the trenches which the people 
dug. If they had dug them twice as deep. 
He could and would have filled them : for 
He is a bountiful Giver, and it is His 
delight to bless. And even so in the next 
chapter we see that His bounty to the poor 
widow was only limited by the capacity of 
the vessels she provided, not by His un- 
willingness to give. It was the same law, 
you perceive. Fulness .would not do. 
They must be empty vessels, and not a few» 
Abundance of emptiness ! 

Ah! what God requires is simply room 
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to work, — emptiness, capacity to receive ;. 
not power, but weakness ; not fulness, but 
need : owned need, confessed need — a sinner- 
coming in this spirit :— 

** O SaTioor, I have noudht to plead 
On earth below, or heaven aboTe, 
Bat just my own exceeding need. 
And Thy exceeding love.'* 

When, at the beginning of all things, 
God spoke the power- word which called 
into being worlds of indescribable beauty 
and strength, what mighty results ap- 
peared! But when the same Eternal 
Word by whom are all things, and without 
whom was not anything made that was 
made, visited in the days of His Incarna- 
tion a little Syrian tewn, how striking the 
difPerence ! ** He could do there no mighty 
works because of their unbelief." The 
Gk)dhead crippled and rendered impotent 
simply because of the unpreparedness of 
the hearts on which He was ready to put 
forth His saving and healing power ! 

What God desires is expectant, waiting, 
believing Want. Emptiness crying out, 
calling upon fulness; emptiness waiting 
upon the All-bountiful ; want believing in 
the ability and willingness of the Lord te 
supply all its needs. 

Behold on the one hand a full Christ, 
and on the other, empty, needy sinners! 
Wherever the two come together, there we 
shall see fulness instead of emptiness; 
there we may expect to see the power of 
God manifested in a remarkable degree. 




HOME. 

OME ia my nest, where round me 

8oft sheltering wings are spread. 
And peace and joy and gladness 

With shade and sunlight shed. 
Oh may I bring no shadow 

Of sorrow or of care, 
To dim the open brightness 
Of happy faoes there. 

Akov. 




BE KINO. 

E kind to one another; 

Not to the good alone: 
E*en to the cold and selfish heart 

Let deeds of love be shown. 
So shall ye be His children, 

Who rains His gifls on all, 
And e'en upon the thankless ones 

Bids His bright sunbeams fall. 

A. L, WiSTGOMBB. 



HOMB-WISDOM^NOT FOUND IN BOOKS. 
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BT THl BKT. J. 0. IGEBTON, M.A., BSCTOB OF BURWASH. 



|HE wisdom of the world 
is by no means all found 
in bookfl ; and we do not 
dpnbt that if it were pos- 
sible to collect, and from 
time to time to publish, 
some of the short anc! 
pithy sayings even of the less educated 
classes amongst us, very considerable ad- 
ditions might be made to the already 
written wisdom of men, and additions 
quite worthy of its companionship. 

Some time ago I was much struck by a 
remark made by a cottager's wife. " Oh, 
sir, children dre not trouble ; they are only 
fatigue." The difference between fatigue 
and trouble is a real one, and not one 
merely of words. 

I could not help smiling, too, when I 
heard it, at the truth contained in the 
following sentence, on the subject of bring, 
ing up children : — 

" In my way of thinking, sir, it's much 
easier for children to be brought up to 
hard work, and then to have to leave it 
off, than it is for them to be brought up 
gentlefolks, and then to hare to take to 
hard work." 

And here is another testimony full of 
truth on the same subject of good bringing 
up:— 

"I had as good a mother as anybody 
need wish to have. She was always true 
to her word ; and whatever it was she pro- 
mised me, I always knew I should get it, 
whether it was a bull's eye or a beating." 

Who again can deny the soundness of 
the following advice, which a poor man 
has told me that his father gave him on 



his deathbed : " Mind you always keep 
better company than you be yourself." 

Here, too, is a couplet of prudence which 
we heard not long- since, and which our 
young folks perhaps may lay to heart : — 

*< If youth but knew what age would crave, 
How many a sizpenoe youth might saTO t *' 

A poor man who has been dead now 
some years once gave me the following 
quaint version of the old proverb, " Honesty 
is the best policy": — "Good principles, 
sir, good principles — they are the things. 
I always hold to them. Something always 
turns up that makes them pay." 

He also once gave me his own private 
opinion of what may be the happiness of 
a labouring man who strives to keep a 
quiet home over his head, and a dear 
conscience : — 

" Well," he said, " I can't help thinking 
a working man who doesn't mind work, 
and who has got his health and work to 
go to, when he comes home at night and 
goes to bed, ought to be one of the hap- 
piest men alive." 

God forbid that we should forget the 
trials and hardships which poor men too 
often have to undergo; but there are 
many harasses and anxieties from which 
they are comparatively free, but which do 
press heavily on other classes; and we 
trust that what our friend, who was a 
labouring man himself, said was not al- 
together wide of the mark; and that a 
working man with full employment, good 
health, and a clear conscience is at any 
rate as happy as many who outwardly, 
perhaps, seem to be better off. 



®oIli from tf)t Mixyt^ 



"Bkfobe buying,ask yourself: Do I want itP" 
'*God sends every bird its food; but He 
does not throw it into the nest." 



"A repining life is but a lingering death." 
« When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses 



comes. 
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7BEDCRICK 8REHL0CK, AUTHOR OF " ILLUSTBIOTTS IBSTAmERS, 



" O manj » sbaf t» sk xaadom sent» 
Finda mark the udber little meant."— Scott. 



R. HOTLE, a yery trnstwortby ftnthor- 
ity, Bays we have in thiB ooantiy 
700,000 habitual dmnkards, and one 
million occasional dninkards, produ- 
cing oyer a million cases of drnnken- 
ness ereiy week in the year ! 



A Habd Lrsson. — ** One of the lessons a woman 
most rarely learns is never to talk to an angry 

or drunken man/' — George Eliot, 

• • • 

ExPERiaifCE. — ** If you are willing to learn by 
other people*s experience, yon will be saved mncn 
bitter experience of yonr own." — Dr. J. J. Eidge, 
in " Hand and Heart." 

m 

Sib Hsxbt Thohfson, in letters pnblished a few 
years ago, which have had an immense circulation, 
says, writing to Lady Jane EUice : — " I am quite 
satisfied that fermented liquor of any kind is un- 
necessary as an article of diet.'* 

• « • 

"Bebr and trouble are frequently brewed to- 
gether," is the opinion of the New York Cotn- 

mercial AdvertUer. 

• • • 

Ma. ALBZAitDBB M. Chance, a large employer of 
labour in Birmingham, asks:—*' What more easy 
than for every employer of labour to see that those 
whom he employs can get, during working hours, 
a drink of cold water, clean and good ? Yet how 
few do it ! A handy supply of pure filtered water 
in every manufactory, in eveiy school, in every 
railway station, in every office, in every shop, and 
in every private house, to be used as and when 
needed, would, I believe, efifect a more speedy 
reformation in regard to the drinking habits of 
England than any other measure. The remedy is 

within the reach of all, yet how few will apply it I" 

• • • 

If we take the number of the metropolitan public 
houses and becrshops at 12,000, and the expendi- 
ture of each at only £150 per annum, and assume 
these charges to be equal to one-fourth part the 
gross returns of the business, it must naturally 
follow that if the customers of these houses, a 
vast majority of whon> are of the working classes, 
eonld be induced to expend in drinking only three- 
fourths of the present amount, the saving would 
be no less than £1,800,000 a year. 




Tbkbm are 1,100 abstainers in the parish of St* 

Nathanael, LiverpooL 

• • • 

Hbabtlesshbss.— " The intimacy begotten over 
the wine bottle has no heart. I never knew a 
good feeling to come from it, or any honest friend- 
ship made by it. It only entices men and mini 

them.**— IF. M, Thackeray. 

• • • 

In the local page of the Burwash Parochial 
Magazine {Home Worda) I find the following:— 
•<In a short visit at the end of July to Bonbnzy, hia 
native parish in Cheshire, the Bector met with a 
large farmhouse built about thirteen years ago, 
in which, since the first brick was laid, there has 
never been to this time a single drop of wine, 
beer, or spirits, or of alcohol in any diape, pur- 
chased by, or belonging to its owner. We may 
add that not only all the work of the honse, but 
all the cheese-making from the miUc of sixty cows, 
is managed by the mistress of the house, her two 
daughters, one servant, and a small boy. So that 
in this instance, as in ten thousand more, strong 
drink has certainly not been needed to give 
strength.** 

Sitfs Beeves gives his opinion as follows: — 
" I cannot do better than endorse every word Lord 
Wolseley has written on Temperance, and from my 
own experience I can safely affirm that stimulants 
are totally unnecessary, and singers, generally, 

are much better without them.** 

• • • 

Db. W. G. OaiCB, of whom England is justly 
proud as a cricketer, and whose interest in ath- 
letics is proverbial, in writing to a correspondent 
says : — ** I agree with you that as a rule all in- 
toxicating drinks are quite unnecessary, and 6nly 
make yon more thirsty than yon were before yon 
took them. I have played many long innings 
without taking anything to drink. Beer in excess 
is a very bad thing for cricket.** 

• • • 

" Wx are constrained to repeat that which we 
have probably said fifty times before, that the 
people of this country drink an inordinate deal 
more strong liquor than is good for their health, 
morals, and material prosperity; and that the 
swilling of raw spirits is, in particular, a national 
curse, nuisance, and shame.** — Daily Telegraph* 



i 



Ws labonr on In Faith and Love i 

Oar weakneftB here, oar strength above i 

Ours is to Work and Pray } 
To stay the rushing tide of criaies. 
To build tbo wall in tronblons tlmeti 

And bring the brighter day. 



When shall oar fair and noble land, 
Stamped with its fonl degrading brand. 

Its fetters cast aside F 
Free from the curse which wrought Its shameb 
Free from the blot which marred its fame, 

Free^in its honest pride P 

TBI Bsv. JoHv BvBBinea. 



9ar ** Home Words Temperanoe Arrows "may be had as Leaflets. Price Is. per 100. 
Vhe back of the leaflet cnn bo utilised for the announcement of Parish Meetings, eta 
(London t Uoms Word$ Office, 1, Patemoater Baildings» B.O.) 





' Bt Alice Cart. 



S ! tell me, eailor, tell me tme, 
la my little lad, my Elihn, 
A-sai ling with yonrBhip?" 
The Bailor's eyea were dim 
with dew,— 
" Tonr little lad, yonr Elihn P " 
He said with trembling lip, — 
" What little lad ? What ship P " 
" What little lad ? as if there could bo 
Another snch a one as he 1 

What little lad, do yon say ? 



Why, Elihn, that took to the sea 
The moment T put him off my knee ! 
It wae jnet the other day 
The Oray Sionn sailed away ! " 
" The other day ! " the sailor's eyea 
Stood open with a great BDrprise : — 
" The other day ?— the Swin ? " 
His heart began in hia throat to rise. 
" Ay, ay, sir ! here ia the cupboard lii 
The jacket he had on ! " 
"And so yonr lad is gone? " 
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" Gone with the Bwan." — " And did she 
stand 

With her anchor clutching hold of the sand, 
For a month, and never stir ? " 

" Why, to be sure I Tve seen from the land, 

Lite a lover kissing hia lady's hand, 
The wild aea kissing her, 
A sight to remember, sir ! " 

" But, my good mother, do yon know 

All this was twenty years ago P 

1 stood on the Oray Swan's deck, 

And to that lad I saw yon throw, 

Taking >t off, as it might be, bo ! 

The 'kerchief from yonr neck," — 
"Ay, and hell bring H back ! " 

"And did the little lawless lB:d, 

That has made yon sick and made yon ead. 
Sail with the Oray Binau'a crew ? " 
"Lawless ! The man is poing mad] 

The best boy ever mother had : — 
Be snre he sailed with the crew I 
What wonld yon have him do P " 



"And he has never written line, 

Nor sent yon word, nor made yon sign, 

To say he was alive ? " 
"Hold! if'twas wrong, the wrong is mine ; 
Besides, he may be in the brine ; 

And conld he write from the grave? 

Tnt, man I What would yon have P " 

" Gone, twenty yeara, — a long, long cmbe, 
'Twas wicked thus yonr love to abnsel 

Bnt if the lad still live, 
And come back home, think yon, yon can 
Forgive him ? " — "lOserable man! 

Yon're mad as the sea, yon rav^— 

What have I to forgive P " 

The sailor twitched his shirt so blnc^ 
And from within his bosom drew 

The kerchief. She was wild. 
" God, my Father ! ia it tme ? 
My little lad, my Elihn ! 

My blessed boy, my child ! 

My dead, my living child I " 



aciiglanli'd CImrct). 

ir. OUR SORIPTURAL FAITH. 

BY THE L*TB ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBITRT. 



DESIBB that all who are 
alienated from the Church of 
England at this time, should 
read carefully its formalariaB, 
and the books of its great 
nriters ; that it should be nn- 
derstood that the Church of 
ists noiT as much as it ever did 
against errors trhich are anti- Christian, or 
which corrupt ChrisCinnity, 

While in a *iide spirit of ooraprebensive 
love it desires to draw into its fold all those 
who are faithful to the Lord Joans Clirist, 
does anyone say that there is any faltering in 
our views as to the errors of the Cbnrch of 

Docs the Chnrob of Borne teaoh a doctrine 
rcKpecting the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, whioh, faegiuning in superstition. 



generally ends in idoTntryP Does not the 
Church of England with nnfiiltering voice 
declare against the Romish doGtrine of trail- 
snbstantiation F Does it not declare that tha 
means whereby we feed on the Body and Blood 
of Christ is fiiilk t Does it not in that 
fomons rubric,* tell ns that he who from lack 
of time or opportunity is nnable to receive 
the actual elements, may yet receive into his 
soul bleasinga though the otiimard eommunum 
bo altogether absent F And does not all this 
set before ns distinctly that the Church of 
England is faithrni now, as it ever was, to the 
true Scriptarul doctrine of that H0I7 Siioro- 
mont which oar fathers died to support? 

Dogs the Church of Rume tell ns (hat the 
Bibis is not snfflL'ient: that there mnsi> be 
ether teachers and another system of in~pira< 
tion, besides that which comes down to ni 



* Bm fiafsr-Book : Third Knbtla ! The OomnmnfoB of the Blok. 



THOMAS EDWARD: THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
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from Christ and His Apostles through the 
Written WordP Does not the Church of 
England tell us that no parfcicular charoh, 
nor the gathered assemblies of the UniTersal 
Church, are free from error, and that their 
only hope is to keep steadfast by the Written 
WordP 

Does the Church of Borne with faltering 
voice tell us that there are great doubts really 
as to what is the efficient cause of our recon- 
ciliation with GodP — ^setting forth, indeed, 
the Lord Jesus Christ as our Atonement, but 
telling us that partly by sacraments, partly 
by works, and partly by faith, we become 
partakers of Jastification p The Church of 
England has no hesitation in saying, as it 
said of old, that the doctrine that " we are 
justified by faith only," is a most wholesome 
doctrine. 

And whatever other errors there may be of 
the Church of Borne which mOitate against 
the pure Apostolic faith, to all of them we 
may find the antidote in the approved formu- 
laries of our Church, and in the writings of 
our divines. 



On the other hand, would any one say that 
our Christianity may become a sort of half- 
and-half infidelity P Who can read the 
formularies of the Church of England with- 
out seeing that a Personal Christ — His In- 
carnation, His Death for our sins, His Inter- 
cession for us at the Father*s right hand, His 
gift of the Holy Spirit, — is set before us in 
every page P Who can doubt that the Church 
of England sets before us the Personality of 
the Holy Ghost, and teaches us dependence 
alone on the merits of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; to pray for the influence of a 
personal Comforter to bring us to our risen 
Lord P 

With the clearest and most unhesitating 
maintenance of the great Goi^pel truths, with 
the dearest protest against errors which are 
dangerous to the soul on one side and on the 
other, the Church of England still stretches 
wide its arms, and desires to bring souls to 
its Lord from all directions, and is antago- 
nistic to no Church, and to no individual aa 
far as that Church and individual are faithful 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. 



p«^^#«M^«#«^irf««N«^^N^««« 



THE 800T0H NATURALIST. 

BT THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF "ENGLAND'S EOTAL HOME,*' ETC. 



CHAPTER IL 

NATURAL HISTORY COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

DWAIID*S first scientific 
collection was made in 1838, 
when he was twenty-four 
years old. This was pro- 
cured by the sacrifice of 
his nights' rest, and by 
the help, so far as birds 
and beasts were concerned, of an old gun 
which he had boaght for 4a. 6<2., and which 
was 80 ricketty that ho had to tie the barrel 
on to the stock with a piece of twine. He 
carried his powder in a cow*s horn, and mea- 
sured his charge with the bowl of a tobacco 
pipe, while his shot was stored in a loose 
paper bi^ Thus equipped, he used to start 
about mne at night, taking his supper with 
hiiii r and io long as there was any light he 




scoured the country for moths, or beetles, or 
plants, or birds, or any living thing that came 
in his way. In this pursuit the long sum- 
mer nights of the north of Scotland must 
have stood him in good stead: when the 
light failed him he slept under a bush or 
by the side of a bank till dawn returned, 
when he resumed his chase after natural 
objects. 

On Saturdays he never stayed out after 
midnight. He was never a Sabbath-breaker. 
To him Sunday was invariably a day of de< 
Yotion and rest. His biographer says :— i 

"It was a good thing for his mental antf 
physical health that there was a seventh day 
during which he could not and would not 
work. But for his seventh day's rest he 
would have worked night and day. On Sun- 
days he went to church with his wife and 
family. After evening service he took o£f his 
best clothes and donned his working droM. 
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Then he took a few hours' sleep in his ohair, 
or lying across his bed, before setting oat. 
He thus contrived to secure a few hours' 
observation on Monday mornings before six 
o'clock." 

In the course of his ramblings he had 
strange adventures with wild animals, some 
of which are sufficient to prove that he was 
no mere rosewater naturalist. Whatever the 
animal, his first effort was to grasp it with 
his hands and thus secure it. We need 
hardly remind our readers that the man who 
thus grapples with a badger, a polecat, or 
weasel, or even with a squirrel or a rabbit, may 
get seriously bitten, and yet, after all, lose his 
prey. Thus one badger, in whose hole he 
had established himself for the night, was so 
resolute in pressing into his own house that 
Edward had to shoot him. On another 
occasion he was worsted in an encounter with 
three fall-grown badgers, one of which he 
tried to seize by wrapping a handkerchief 
round his hand, but in the scuffle he was 
tripped up, and the trio escaped, leaving 
Edward flat on his back, with a tremendous 
bump on the back of his head. 

Much in the same way he had sharp ex- 
perience of the powers of biting displayed 
by most of the night-roaming animals, as 
the fox, the stoat, the weasel, the polecat, 
and the rat ; the worst enemy he ever had 
to deal with being a polecat, which attacked 
him while he was sleeping in the vaults 
of a ruined castle on the Boyne, and which 
would not leave him till he grappled it as 
it crawled up his chest. Those who read 
his account of the struggle^ which lasted 
about two hours, must decidedly feel they 
would rather not tackle a polecat if they 
were naturalists. While Edward held on to 
the beast's throat, it tore his hands to pieces 
with its claws, all the while yelling in a most 
unearthly way; nor would he ever have 
mastered the powerful creature had he not 
dosed it with an ounce of chloroform, which 
sent it to sleep. Then he dislocated its neck 
with his heel, and the prise was his. His 
hands were sorely bitten, but the polecat was 
a splendid specimen, and Edward exults over 
the fiict that he succeeded in capturing it 
"without the slightest injury to its skin," 



though, as we have seen, his own skin suffered 
severely. 

The labour and self-denial he underwent 
at this period of his life can scarcely be over- 
stated. Alter the day's toil at his shoe- 
making, the nights were almost invariably 
given to his pursuits. When forced to go to 
bed, he would " sleep at railway speed for an 
hour or an hour and a hal(" and then be up 
and at work at his specimens again. Disap- 
pointment only nerved him for fresh effort. 
One instance may be mentioned. 

*' Among his different collections was a 
large variety of insects. There were twenty 
boxes, containing in all 916 insects. He 
found one day that these boxes had been en- 
tirely stripped of their contents I They were 
all empty! They contained nothing but the 
pins which had held the insects, with here 
and there a head, a leg. or a wing. A more 
complete work of destruction had never been 
witnessed. It had probably been perpetrated 
by rats or mice. 

''His wife, on seeing the empty oases, 
asked him what he was to do next. To ac- 
cumulate these 916 insects had cost him four 
years' labour 1 And they had all been de- 
stroyed in a few days, perhaps in a single 
night I 'Weal,' said he, 'it's an awfu' dis- 
appointment, but I think the best thing will 
be to set to work to fill them up ctgain* " 

It was the resolve of a philosopher, and he 
carried out his purpose, although it involved 
four years' further effort. 

By the year 1845 he had preserved nearly 
2,000 specimens of living creatures found in 
the neighbourhood of Banff: quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, Crustacea, starfish, 
zoophytes, corals, sponges, and other objects. 
Not being able to pay a joiner, he made no 
less than 800 cases himself in which to put 
them. Every room in his house was &irly 
packed. 

He now formed a plan for raising money to 
release himself from the shoemaking trade 
by exhibiting his collection ; and in May, 1845, 
he took a room for the purpose in Banff, 
during Brandon Fair. This aroused some 
interest, and the inhabitants began to ask 
him, " What made you a Naturalist P " "As 
if," he said, "a Naturalist could be mad/^r 



{To he eontimud,) 
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IV. UNDER THE SNOW. 
HAT U there going on under the mow F 
Under the silent and echolflM enow I 
Strange things are happening down there— 

I know. 
•'Halhar'laoghaWmy. •'Andwhotold 
youBOp** 

Something ia growing there, under the mow-* 
Under the feathery, powdery anow^ 
Something for Willy and Lilly. I know. 

■* Ha I ha ! " laughs Willy. " Things growing below I 
Why, down there under the cold, freezing snow I 
All the ground's hard as a rock I That Iknowl ** 

Still it i» growing— down under the snow. 
Swelling and growing, beneath the pure snow. 
Growing fot^-0 1 the whole world. So I know. 

For I saw the farmer, ere fell the soft snow- 
Nourishing, cherishing, beautiful snow— 
Lead out the sowers his wheat seed to sow. 

Over the fields where now lies the pure snow» 
Lot the brown ridges now ooTered with snow, 
Down dropped the grains in their earth-bed so low. 
Bright summer suns shone, ere came the chill snow. 
Soft autumn rains fell, before the sttU snow. 
All of them help the seed growing— I know. 

Something U going on under the snow. 
BasAu ! Bexjld is growing there, under the snow. 
•*Ha! hat "laughs Willy. •< Why, surely 'tis so.** 

M. B. 0. Wnn. 

V. A GLASGOW FACTORY BOY. 

Just abore the wharves of Olasgow, on the banks of the 
Clyde, there once lived a factory boy, whom I will call 
Davie. At the age of ten he entered a cotton faotoiy as 
piecer. He was employed firom six o'clock in the morning 
till eight at night. His parents were very poor, and he 
well knew that his must be a boyhood of very hard 
labour. But then and there, in that bussing factory, he 
resolved that he would obtain an education, and would 



become an intelligent and useful man. With his very 
first week's wages he purchased Ruddiman's BudinMnti 
o/ Latin. He then entered an evening school, which met 
between the hours of eight and ten. He paid tiie expenses 
of his instruction out of his own hard earnings. At the 
age of sixteen he could read Virgil and Horace as readily 
as the pupils of the English grammar schools. 

He next began a' course of self-instruction. He had 
been advanced tn the factory firom a "piecer" to the 
spinning-Jenny. He brought his books to the factory, 
and placing one of them on the *' jenny," with the lesson 
open before him, he divided his attention between the 
running of the spindles and the rudiments of knowledge. 

He now began to aspire to become a preacher and a 
missionary, and to devote his lire in some self-sacrificing 
way to the good of mankind. He entered Glasgow Uni- 
versity. He knew that he must work his way, but ho 
also knew the power of resolution, and he was vrilling to 
make almost any sacrifice to gain the end. He worked 
at cotton-spinning in the summer, lived frugally, and 
applied his savings to the college studies in the winter. 
He completed the allotted course* and at tiie close was 
able to say, with praiseworthy pride, I never Had a /ortktny 
t^atldidnotsam." 

That boy was Dr. David Livingstone. That was a life 
«oH^ living. 

VI. A HAPPY HEART. 
A urni boy came to me this morning with a broken 
arrow, and begged me to mend it for him. It was a very 
handsome arrow, and was the pride of his heart jnat 
then ! so I did not wonder to see his lip quivering, and the 
tears come into his eyes. 

«'rn try to fix it, darling,'* I said, "but Fm afraid I 
can't do it.'* 

He vratched me anxiously for a few moments, and then 
said, cheerfully i— 

"Never mind, if you can't fix it^ I wiS b« Juit at fcappy 

Keep a happy hearty dear children, and you will be like 
sunbeams wherever yon go. 



"HOME WORDS" SUNDAY SCHOOL PRIZES FOR 1882. 

|B shall be glad to hear from the Clergy, or Sunday School Superintendents, the result of last year's com- 
petition, and the number of classes and scholars answering the questions UvrovqhMA the year. The Prize 
Books suall be immediately forwarded. 

We are sorry the immense correspondence involved prevents our carrying out the plan again this year : 
bat we will arrange with the Publisher to supply School Pxzus from Hoxi Woans Catalogue at hoV-prioe on applica- 
tion early next December. 

Address i The Editor of "floms WwA»t' 7, The Paragon, Blackheath, London, SA 
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SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 

1. TTOW many cases of the dead being raised are re- 
JuL corded in all the Bible P 

2. Saint Peter adds two things to the history written 
in Genesis; what are they? 

3. And Saint Paul (3 Tim.) one thing to the history 
written in Exodus. 

4. Show that the Holy Spirit is compared to three 
active elements of nature. 

6. ** The care of the little ones is one third part of 
the Church's charge." What passage is this remark built 
nponP 

d. When might the Sadducces have been convinced. 
If theywould. that there are such beings as angels P 

^. When did three great fastfrs meet P 



8. Who had wilderness-times of preparation for minis- 
try or fhrther ministiy P (Four.) 

9. What proof have we in the Acts that God does not 
will that angels should preach the Gospel, bat men ? 

10. And what proof that the Lord knows the homes of 
tUs people, however obscure P 

ANSWERS (See Deosxbxb No., p. 283). 

I. Bph. it 18. n. Lev. xxi. 11. HI. Matt. iii. 4; 1 
Kings viii. 87, 38. IV. AcU ii. 20. V. 1 Kings xiii. 28; 
Dan. vi. 22. VL Deut. L 17. VH. Pea. cxlvU. ; 1 Kings 
xviL 4. YHL Jno. viii. 66: Heb. xi. 19, 20; Hos. xii. 4. 
IX Gen. 1. S; Jna xx. 19. X. 1 Sam. xv. 22; Hos. vi. 6; 
Mark xU. 83. XI. Judg. xi. 81 { margin, " or." IQL 
Job xxxiil. 4. 
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I. "THE SUNNY SIDE THE WAY.' 




OLDLY comes the March wind — 
Coldly from the north — 
Yet the cottage little ones 
Gaily yentnre forth. 
Free from clond the firmament. 

Free from sorrow they ; 
The playfnl children choosing 
The snnny side the way. 

Sadly sighs the north wind 

Naked boughs among, 
Like a tale of monmfnlness 

Told in monrnfol song ! 
6nt the merry little ones, 

Happy things are they ; 
Singing like the lark, on 

The sunny side the way. 



There the silvery snowdrop- 
Daffodils like gold — 

Primroses and crocnses 
Gheerfnlly nnfold. 

Poor P those cottage little ones ? 
Poor ! no— rich are they, 

With their shining treasures on 
The snnny side the way. 

Coldly oft, the winds blow 

On tJis way of life^ 
Spreading in the wilderness 

Care and pain and strife ; 
Yet the heart may shelter have, 

Cold though be the day ; 

Choosing, like the little ones, 

. The sunny side the way. 

Edward Swain. 
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DANGER ESCAPED. 

SIMMONS gave 
Janet^ Humphrey a 
little more good ad- 
vice still, before she 
bad done with her: 
and Janet took the 
good advice humbly. 
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For whatever Janet's faults might be, she 
had not among them the silly pride which 
will not bear to be told of being in the wrong. 

"I am sure I wish I could do better," she 
said, standing at the open door with Betay 
Simmons, when the latter was about to leave 
" I don't pretend to say everything is as it 
should be. Bat it isn't so easy to keep 
straight as some folks fancy." 

"No, that it isn't," said Mrs. Simmons, 
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'* rm on your ^ide of the matter there. It 
isn't easy to get out of bad habits and into 
good ones. A deal of striying and praying 
have to go to it." 

'* Why, Mrs. Simmons, you wouldn't surely 
ave me pray about keeping my house 
straight ! " 
I " And about getting up early, and having 
the rooms clean and the children tidy and the 
meals comfortable I Surely I would,'' said 
Betsy Simmons. "I don't see that you're 
likely to get them straight without praying. 
You've a deal to fight against — laziness and 
forgetfnlneas and what-not I And you'll want 
help from above, if ever a woman does." 

"But such little things/' remonstrated 
Janet. 

" Ah, that 's where you mistake," said Mrs. 
Simmons. " That 's where you and others go 
wrong. They are not little things at all, but 
big things. It don't seem so very much, 
perhaps, if one day or another you don't get 
done in time, and the place is all of a muck, 
and the children are in a mess, and the dinner 
isn't properly cooked, and your husband goes 
somewhere else for the comfort be can't find 
in his own house. Maybe each time it's a 
small matter alone. But it's no small matter 
if you stop short of your duty in that state of 
life where GK)d has put you. And it won't be a 
small matter if your husband is driven from 
his home so often that at last he takes to the 
public-house instead." 

''My husband isn't one of them as is for ever 
in and out at the public," said Janet hastily, 
forgetting her own lately-expressed fear. 

"Maybe not, but he isn't one that never goes 
there. Mind you don't give him a push down, 
hill with your own hand, Mrs. Humphrey. 
A man won't commonly stand more than a 
certain amount and degree of uncomfortable- 
ness. I can tell you I didn't like the look in 
his face to-day, as I saw him coming away 
from your door." 

Janet looked and felt uneasy. 

" I'll try— I wUl really try," she said. " I 
shouldn't like that. He's so steady mostly, 
I didn't somehow think there was danger 
he'd ever turn to being anything else." 

"The more steady he is, the more shame 
he shouldn't have a cosy house to sit quiet 
ioy" said Mrs. Simmons. 



« I'll try," repeated Janet. " I'll do things 
different. And you'll come in sometimes* 
and tell me how, won't yonP " 

" I'm glad enough to help any way I can,** 
said Betsy Simmons. " But it's other help 
than mine you'll need to keep straight. Now, 
if I was yoU| Mrs. Humphrey, I'd see to 
having everything nioe, and the children off 
to bed early, before he comes back again. 
Don't let him find you in a mess a second 
time." 

" But Sammy don't like being sent to bed 
early." 

" And if he don't, what then P " 

" Why, he'll scream," said Janet. 

** That's soon settled," said Mrs. Simmons. 
" Tuck him up, and he'll soon scream himself 
out. All the more need to have it over while 
your husband's away. And if I was you, 
Mrs. Humphrey, Pd put the little ones to 
sleep every evening before he comes back 
from work, until they've learnt to go off quiet 
withont any screaming. It'll be the best 
lesson they ever had yet." 

" But they won't " began Janet. 

^ Talk of ' won't ' about a parcel of babies ! " 
said Mrs. Simmons. " I'll tell you what, — I 
never yet saw the child, big or little, who 
couldn't be mastered, if one knew how to do 
it. You needn't think it's a matter of scold- 
ing and storming. The gentler you speak 
the better, so as only you make a child under- 
stand that you mean what you say. Bat if 
your children's ' won't ' is stronger than your 
* must,' — why, all I can say is, you're scarce 
fit to be a mother. You'd best send them 
away, and pay somebody else to do the bring- 
ing up for you." 

"I never could bear to see a child un- 
happy," said Janet. 

" Yes, yes, I know the feeling. It sounds 
a deal kinder than it really is. So you don't 
mind bearing to see your husband unhappy, 
and you let them do just whatever they like: 
never thinking of the misery they'll be in 
after life to themselves and others,--and 
thinking least of all of the life that's to come, 
and whether your children are to be happy 
then or not. That isn't tender-heartedness. 
It's downright cruelty." 

*'I hope it'll all come right with them," 
Janet said uneasily. 
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** I hope BO too, but I don't see as yonVe 
much reason to expect it. If yon don't train 
them np now in the way they should go, ib 
isn't very likely they'll take to walking in it 
by-and-by." 

Janet was not offended by Mrs. Simmons's 
plain speaking. She said again that she 
would " try " ; and when Betsy Simmons was 
gone she returned indoors. 

" Mother, do you like Mrs. Simmons P " 
asked Janey, in a doubtful yoice, as Janet 
began to undress the baby. 

"Yes, she's good and she's true," Janet 
answered. " She says a sharp word some- 
times, but she don't mean it unkindly. Janey, 
I wonder if you couldn't help me now, by 
getting Willie ready. I want to have him 
and Tommy and baby in bed, against father 
comes back, — and you've got to smooth your 
hair too." 

Janey entered into the spirit of the thing 
with astonishing quickness. Tommy was, as 
usual, the most troublesome, and Janet kept 
him in her own hands. He always kicked 
and cried while being undressed, and generally 
he gained his will in the shape of repeated 
delays. This evening, to his infantine aston- 
ishment, the kicks and cries were of no avail. 
Janet was heated and sorry, but she perse- 
vered, and, to her surprise, Tommy was no 
sooner fairly in bed than he turned himself 
round and dropped asleep,—" sound as a top," 
Janey remarked. 

" I am glad I went on," said Janet. " Now 
we'll pop Willie in, and baby will soon be off 
too. Dear me, I do think father will be 
pleased. He does like a bit of quiet." 

Jem Humphrey presently reappeared^ 
rather later than Janet had expected. She 
found time beforehand to put everything 
neatly away, and to spread the table for 
supper. There was only a bone of cold 
mutton besides bread and cheese. Not that 
they could not afford more ; for Jem received 
good wages, and he seldom squandered money 
on himself: but Janet had not taken the 
trouble to prepare anything hot. She had 
counted herself too busy, and had said that 
** things would do as they were." Now she 
was sorry that she had not done better. 

Jem looked moody and vexed still, and he 
sat down without a word. But as his eyes 



travelled round the kitchen, noting its un- 
wonted order, marking the absence of noisy 
babies, and perceiving the clean cap on Janet's 
smooth hair — not often smooth, alas! — an 
expression of relief came over his face. 

"Why, whatever in the world have you 
been after P " he asked. " I shouldn't know 
the place." 

" Mrs. Simmons came in, and helped me to 
tidy np," said Janet. 

" I wish she'd come every day," muttered 
Jem. 

" She couldn't do that," said Janet. " But 
I do mean to try — really and truly, Jem. I 
don't mean to have things all of a mess, if I 
can help it. I know Fve been wrong, and I'll 
try to make a difference from this very day." 

Jem looked at Janet and said no more. 
He took a hunch of bread, and ate silently. 

" I might have got you something hot. I 
wish I had," said Janet. 

" Well, it's been cold comfort you've given 
me lately, there's no manner of doubt," said 
Jem. " I shouldn't have minded a hot potato 
or two, — and ib wouldn't have been such a 
vast deal of trouble neither." 

Janet made no answer to this, and supper 
progressed with the addition of very few re- 
marks. When it was over he took to a book 
from the Parish Lending Library, and read 
diligently. Janet cleared the table, mindful 
still of Mrs. Simmons's exhortations, and 
presently the elder children were sent to bed. 
Jem was at length alone with his wife. He 
put down his book, and looked at her. 

** Janet, you're just in time," he said, and 
his voice was a little husky. '* You're just in 
time, but it's only just. It was getting to be 
beyond bearing, and I was angry. I don't 
say I was in the right, but I do say things 
were getting to be beyond bearing. I haven't 
been to the public this evening, but I made 
up my mind I'd go to-morrow, and take to it 
every evening after regular, — and I made up 
my mind I'd take a drop too much and pay 
you out. And I'd have done it too I " 

Janet came nearer, a frightened look on 
her face. 

** You won't go, Jem, — ^you won't do that," 
she faltered. " Promise me you won't." 

" No, I won't," Jem answered, in a clear 
firm voice. " I won't, Janet, — and, (Jod help- 
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ing me, Til never even tMan to do it again. 
Bat I was near it to-day. I suppose there's 
a sort of evil spirit gets hold on a man once 
in a while. If I*d begun there's no knowing 
where I'd have stopped." 

"O Jem, m never forgeti" Janet said 
earnestly. 

OHAPTBE VL 

TWO MUBSEB. 

Bbtst Simmons did not return home, on leav- 
ing the Humphreys' oottage. This was the 
weekly half-holiday in Lea, and aU shops 
were closed early, including her own. So, 
having plenty of time at her disposal, she 
passed along the other side of the road, and 
stopped before the front door of " Old Mea- 
dow." 

Bell-pulling was useless there. Mrs. Sim- 
mons tried her hand at it, but, as she ex- 
pected, the crazy wire yielded feebly, and 
brought no response. After a minute's wait- 
ing she pushed open the door and entered. 

Nobody was visible. Mrs. Simmons de- 
posited her umbrella in a comer, gave her 
boots a good rubbing on the mat, — for the 
heavy rain of the storm had lefb mud, — and 
peered cautiously into the parlour. 

Isaac Meads sat there alone, his head drop- 
ping forward on his chest in sleepy style, and 
his lower jaw falling with its wonted unhap- 
piness of expression. Mrs. Simmons drew 
back, not feeliug as if she cared to have 
speech with the old man. But a second 
impulse came over her, and she stepped for- 
ward. He looked so lonely and miserable; 
might hp not be in need of a kind word P 

"Good-evening to you, Mr. Meads," she 
said, in her full pleasant tones. " I've come 
to ask how your little girl is." Mrs. Sim- 
mons herself was so large a person that she 
always thought of Daisy as a "little girl," 
and in a time of illness such thoughts natu- 
rally find eoqpression in words. 

Isaao Meads woke up very slowly out of 
his fit of drowsiness, and stared blankly at 
his visitor. 

"Is your little giri any better by this 
time?" asked Mrs. Simmons, pitching her 
voice higher. She never could quite under- 
staud whether his slpwnesp of understanding 



sprang from stupidity or deafness. ^ I haven't 
been able to get her out of my mind all day, 
poor little dear, and I'm sure I couldn't rest 
without hearing how she is before night." 

^ She hadn't got no business to go and get 
struck with lightning," growled Isaac Meads, 
enough awake to bring out the uppermost 
ideas in his feeble old mind. " It's an awful 
expense— doctor and nurse and all! It's 
just awfid : and I was] a-thinking I wouldn't 
put up no longer with having a girL It 
would have been a saving." 

" Why, you don't mean to say — ," began 
Mrs. Simmons. 

Then she stopped, and stood looking at 
him, her dear strong sense coming to the 
conclusion that the old man was mad. So he 
was too, with the madness of money-greed. 

" Somebody'd ought to have seen after 
her," said Iraac Meads. "It's all along of 
them school-feasts. She shan't go to none 
of them again." 

" She isn't like to go anywhere yet awhile, 
judging by all accounts," said Betsy Sim- 
mons, her womanly indignation mastering 
other sensations. "'Doctor and nurse an 
expense I' Well, I never! What's your 
money good for, if it isn't to be spent on 
herP Isn't she your own flesh and blood, — 
the only thing you have got belonging to 
you, and the sweetest girl as ever wasP I 
never 1 If ihaJ^B all you've got to say about 
the matter, I'm ashamed of you, Mr. Meads- 
downright ashamed. Why didn't you go to 
the school-feast yourself to see s^ter herP 
Wasn't everybody else in the same dangler — 
leastways, except for the pitchfork P Why, 
dear me, do you think trouble is never to 
come to you, as well as to other people P " 

Whether or no Isaao Meads took in the 
sense of Mrs. Simmons' eager words may be 
doubted. His lack-lustre eyes did not wan- 
der from her ace: but when she paused there 
was only a low and renewed mutter about 
^ expense." 

" Tou've got a nurse," said Mrs. Simmons 
shortly. 

" She's come. I didn't get her," said Isaac, 
with something of energy. "It wasn't my 
doing, and she^s nought to me. She was 
my servant once, but she isn't now. It wasn't 
none of my doing." 
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''It don't seem half as if you oounted Miss 
Daisy to be your own," said Betsy Simmons. 
" Not much good asking of ywk how she is* 
I'd best go and see for mysel£" 

Without more ado Mrs. Simmons quitted 
the parlour, and went straight across to the 
little back room where she knew Daisy 
Meads slept. 

It was a sunshiny room on a summer even- 
ings and the blinds were partially lowered, so 
as to lessen the glare. But the sun was near 
his setting, and some warm red rays crept in 
below those frail and aged blinds, to fall upon 
Daisy's white face. 

She was lying quite quietly still, with no 
sign of suffering about her, except in the 
oooasional twitohings round the mouth. 
Mary Davis stood beside the bed, looking 
earnestly at her, when Mrs. Simmons en. 
tered; and neither woman showed surpriae 
at the sight of the other. 

" I'm come to see if I can be of use^" Mrs. 
Simmons said quietly. "Poor little dear I 
It's bad, isn't it, Mrs. Davis P And she don^ 
come to yet." 

'* She's opened her eyes twioe," Mary Davis 
answered ; " but she don*t seem to know no- 
thing nor nobody. The doctor says the mis- 
chief isn't in the sight. He thought at first 
it might be that." 

' "Then that's something to be thankful 
for — ^if it isn't a worse mischief," said Mrs. 
Simmons. " She doesn't seem in pain." 

Mary Davis shook her head, not quite 
assuringly. " No, but she do moan if I try 
to move her, or make her take somethmg. 
It just goes to my heart." 

"Well, look here," said Betsy Simmons, 
aller a pause, "I'm just over the way, Mrs. 
Davis, and I'm ready to help. It isn't that 
I'm over anxious to do much for old Mr. 
Meads, but Miss Daisy's given me many a 
smile and kind word since first she came to 
this place, and I'd do anything I could £or 
her, poor little dear I Maybe she'll be well 
again in a day or two, and maybe she won't. 
Seems to me the ' won't ' is more likely than 
the 'will/ But there's no knowing. And 
fott can't be in this room always, and never 
get out" 

"I dou't mind for that," Mary Davis an- 
swered. "But the day after to-morrow is 



visiting-day at the hospital, and it toouU be 
a finet to me if I couldn't get there for a sight 
of my husband." 

** To be sure you must ; and yon shall too. 
That's easy managed," said Mrs. Simmons. 
"Most part of my business is done before 
three, and after that my little maid '11 keep 
shop for me while I come here. She's a 
handy girl, and I can trust her right and 
left. I've often left her in charge for an hour, 
m do it now, and 111 come and take your 
place. So you be easy in your mind, and 
don't you worry. How did it all come about, 
Mrs. Davis P I've heard a dozen tales, more 
or less, and I don't see how they can all be 
true." 

Mary Davis in subdued tones described 
the scene at the school feast, tears com- 
ing into her eyes as she spoke of Daisy's 
brave attempt to save her husband from the 
effects of his own rashness. " She knew 
the danger, Mrs. Simmons, though we didn't, 
and yet she never thought of herbelf. But 
that's her all over, and it always was. It 
seems queer that lightning should take to 
one thing more than another, but Mr. Ben- 
net says so it is. He says any manner of 
iron or steel touching us is dangerous in a 
storm, and he's known a lady's band hurt 
from having a needle in her fingers. To be 
sure there's the lightning conductor on the 
church, but I didn't think of that befora 
Mr. Bennet says my husband was just ma- 
king a lightning-conductor of himself. It's 
a pity folks can't learn more of such things 
when they are young. But Miss Daisy was 
always- so quick to take in and remember, 
even when she was but a mite of a child." 

^' Yes ; you've known Miss Daisy before P '' 
Mrs. Simmons said, in an inquiring tone. 
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Mart Davis was not loth to give the infor- 
mation desired. 

"Yes," she said, — "I was Miss Daisy's 
nurse, not to say general servant in the 
house as well, except that I had a girl under 
me. From the time Miss Daisy was three 
to the time she was nine, I lived with them. 
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A little darling Bbe wm, and m like her 
mother. I alwajs did say Mrs. Meads wm 
a real lady in her ways, — not the least bit 
like Mr. Meads in hU ways. How in the 
world she ever married him I — ^bnt she told 
me once it wasn't of her own will. 8he had 
a life of it, poor thing — brought ilp so dif« 
ferent as she mnst have been tool imd 
Miss Daisy takes after her. Vd never have 
wanted to leave of my own free will, bat 
Mr. Meads was for ever talking of the 
expense of my keep; and though it's little 
enongh of wages I had from him, I couldn't 
get along without eating. I bore a deal for 
the sake of his wife and little Miss Daisy ; 
but he worried and worried and treated me 
BO bad, that at last it seemed as if I oouldn't 
bear myself nnder the way he went on. 
Not as I really ever thonght of leaving, bat 
I got vexed with things being as they were, 
and I answered my master again when he 
Boolded, whioh wasn't right. He was wrong 
of course, bat I put myself in the wrong too. 
I've been often enough sorry since, for if 
I had just held my tongue I might have 
stayed on awhile longer, and been with Mrs* 
Meads to the last I don't know how ever 
she managed after I went. Mr. Meads got 
very angry with me one day, for spending 
a penny too much on a cabbage, and he 
did just storm at me and no mistske. And 
I got angry and answered him back, and at 
last he ordered me out of the house that 
minute. Mrs. Meads oouldn't do anything, 
she was always so frightened of her husband, 
and Miss Daisy was but a child, and he 
wasn't weak and broken as he is now. How 
Miss Daisy did sob, to be sure. I couldn't 
get the sound of the sobs out of my mind 
for weeks. I think I was bo vexed with 
Mr. Meads I didn't myself feel the worst 
till after I was gone, I had to put my 
things together there and then, and to go 
straight home by train, — and mother was so 
glad to have me she wouldn't let me look 
out for another place at first ; and then she 
fell ill, and I nursed her, and after a while I 
married. But I didn't hear or see anything 
more of Mr. and Mrs. Meads. When I came 
to think the matter over, I was so ashamed 
of myself I couldn't resolve to write; and 
when I did write^ a good bit later, I hadn't 



any answer. So I made Bore Mrs. MeadB 
had died, for she had been long in ill-health 
and no hope of her recovery, — and it's most 
like that Mr. Meads burnt the letter and 
never told little Miss Daisy of it. I hope I'm 
safe in telling all this to yon, Mrs. Simmons. 
I wouldn't like it talked about ; but I've got 
no friends in Lea, and somehow I seemed 
drawn to yon the first moment I heard you 
speaking about dear Miss Daisy." 

''YeB, yes, I saw you took uncommon 
interest in her and in the old man," said 
Mrs. Simmons. ** I oouldn't make out why 
at all. But don't you be afraid, my dear. 
Ill keep your tale to mysel( and nobody 
shan't hear a word. It's well you're here to 
nurse Miss Daisy, for I doubt me the old 
man wouldn't have had a stranger." 

^ I don't know as he connfti me anything 
else," said Mary, ''I told him who I was, 
but he didn't seem to remember. His 
memory is all of a fog, like. He's let me 
come because I didn't look for payment. 
It's as much as ever he'll do to let me have 
enough food to keep me going." 

" Well, if you're short, mind you oome to 
me," said Mrs* Simmons heartily. " Dear 1 
dear I what a man he is I What ever made 
him take first to such ways P " 

Mary Davis shook her head, unable to 
explain. She thonght it was ** natura" 

^' Nature has a deal to answer for, there's 
no doubt," said Mrs. Simmons shrewdly. 
" But it don't explain eveiything." 

Then they stood looking at Daisy, and as 
they looked the pale eyelids were slowly 
lifted, and the dim eyes seemed to gaae at 
something. 

"Miss Daisy," said Mary Davis gently. 
"Miss Daisy, my dear, — don't you know 
me?" 

But there was no response. Daisy did not 
seem to hear the words. Mary Davis laid a 
hand on her forehead, with slight presBore* 
and there was a distressed &int moan. 

** That's the only sound she makes," said 
Mary sorrowfully. " And if I try to lift her, 
she's like a log." 

" It'll be an illness calling for patience, I 
shouldn't wonder," said Mrs. Simmons. 
"Now mind you, I'm ready to oome in if I'm 
wanted, — and I'm not looking for money 
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reirards ftny more tlum you are yoorselfi 
Mrs. Davis. Ill come of an aftamoou or a 
nighty just aa yoa ploaaa. I don't lay Tia 



ready lor morning work,-<-that'8 anoihar 
matter. Buit don't you bare eomplee aboul 
aaking me^— see you dou'tt" 



{^0 ht continued.) 

m. "When Wounded jSore." 

*<He healeth those that are broken in heart."~Pi. cxlvii. S. 




HEN, wounded sore, the stricken 
Bonl 
Lies bleeding and nnbonnd, 
One only Hand, a pieroM Hand, 

Can salve the sinner's wonnd. 

When sorrow swells the laden breastg 

And tears of anguish flow, 
One only Heart, a broken Hearty 

Can feel the sinner's woe. 



When penitence has wept in vain 

Over some fonl, dark spot, 
One only Stream, a Stream of Bloody 

Can wash away the blot. 

'Tis Jesus' Blood that washes white. 

His Hand that brings relief. 
His Heart that's touched with all our 
joys, 

And feels for all our grief. 



Lift up Thy bleedix^; Hand, Lord; 

Unseal th«it cleanaii^ tide ; 

We have no shelter from our siz^ 

But in Thy wounded Side. 

Cecil Frances Alexander. 



^^^^^M^V^^^N^^^^V^^^ta 




3^ea^(ng« for ^^i^ion^WlttJ^^ 

9T A PASTOB. 
I. RETER'a REPENTANCE. 

"And Peter went out, and wept bitterly.'*— iSl. LuJsb zzii. Of, 



ETEB quickly fell j but he 
was as quickly penitent. 
Scarcely had be arriyed at 
the knowledge of his sin, 
when he was oyercome 
with sorrow on account of it ; 
he " went out." 
What need had he any longer to remain 
in the place of danger he had so badly 
filled? The ground appeared to bum 
beneath his feet ; . he was compelled to go 
out. Which way he should bend his steps 
his agonized mind had no time to ask. 
But he felt it was better to go out into 
the wide world than to remain in the 
palace of his ofEenoe, before the Face of 
Jesus* 



" He wept bitterly." His heart would 
have broken without such a relief. Tears 
relieve sorrow, especially when shed for 
sin. Peter was lost in the consciousness 
of his great guilt ; he had never before so 
deeply fallen, nor felt so miserable. When 
a sinner sheds such tears it makes joy in 
heaven. 

What awakened in Peter these tears of 
repentance? The crowing of the cock, 
which brought the words of Jesus to his 
remembrance, — " Before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny Me thrice ; " the look of 
his Master — "And the Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter." 

Oh, what a compassionate High Prie"* ' 
Ask thyself, my soul, what thou wo 
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have said to Peter. Yon wonld have told 
him such faithleBsness rendei'ed him 
tmworthj of your friendship. Bnt Jesns 
looked on him again. The sinner now 
needs this gracious look: and Christ "will 
not quench the smoking flax, nor break 
the bruised reed.'' 

Through this look, Peter bethought 
himself ; his spirit returned, and his heart 
was softened. Clouds arose in his eyes 
which broke forth in torrents of tears. 
Jesus spoke b j a look, and Peter answered 
in tears. 

I see Peter weep; how can IrefrainP 



Peter was a sinner ; so am I. Peter denied 
Jesus ; so do I. Peter weeps; I weep with 
him. Oh look on my tears, thou com- 
passionate Saviour! Turn Thine eyes 
towards me, and look on me, as Thou 
didst look on Peter, and be merciful unto 
me. 

Oh, let me go out with him for ever 
from all the dwellings of sin. Fill my 
eyes with tears of repentance, for so often 
wounding Thee. Wipe them away, as 
Thou didst from the eyes of that broken- 
hearted disciple, and say to me, " Thy sins 
are forgiven thee." 



II. QOOD FRIDAY. 
•* Behold the Lamb of Ood.*'— 5t. John i. 86. 




[N Germany this day is called 
Quiet or Silent Friday; be- 
cause all was hushed and quiet 

Ion this day, and we were set free. 
It is well named Free day, for it is the day 
of liberty, and consequently a day of highest 
jay ; because on it we were redeemed and 
purchased from the dominion and power 
of our enemies, and made truly free. It is 
also a sorrowful day ; for it is the one on 
which our Lord sufEered and died ; but it 
tells us that *' we were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious Blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot." 
Where was sorrow Uke unto His sorrow P 
Only Divine nature could feel as He did. 
Where was a heart like unto His heart, 
that was touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities P 

Therefore, this is a true Qood Friday, a 



day of Atonement and Grace ; a day that 
preaches to us impressively the extent of 
our guilt and sin, and the endless mercy 
of our Lord. This is a gracious and re- 
conciliation day; the sufferings of Jesns 
have healed our sins; His sorrows have 
been the cause of our joy; His death of 
our life. The CroQs is our tree of life. Be- 
cause "One died for all, then were all dead." 
This day is called Silent Friday: be- 
cause there was storm, and it became 
calm ; there was war, and it became peace • 
there was hell, and it became heaven. No 
shadowed sun stands now over Gk)lgotha's 
Cross. The air which is wafted from that 
hallowed spot is fatal to our " old man." 
We have no more debts to pay ; they were 
all cancelled on the Cross. Lamb of 
Gk)d, Thou who hast borne the world's sin, 
make this Gk>od Friday, and all Good 
Fridays, days of grace to us I 



i( 
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HEAT gifls I brought to thee; 
What hast thou bronght to MeP 
O, let thy life be given, 
Thy years for Him be spent, 



World-fetters all be riven, 

And joy with Buffering blent; 
Bring thou thy worthless all ; 
Follow thy Saviour's call." 

Frakcss Bidlxt Havbroal. 



THE RIQHT REV. HENRT DHEETHAH, D.D., 



THE HEV. A. J. nOGIHSON, H.lt, 
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T. The Itiosi Bet. Hxtjiiv Cihetbaii, D.D. : TI. Taa Veb( Bbt. thi Dcu of 
Windsob; TH. Taa Lite Kit. Fuakcib Beesbt, D.O.L. : Tin. The Bet. 
A. J. BOBINMH, M.A. 

the Vicarage of Botherham ia TorkBhtre. 
TliiB post he held for a short period, ftiid it wM 
very difficult to say whether hia appointmant 
ga7e greater BBtiafactton than hia resigDation 
CBUBod re;;ret to his parisliioneri. But being 
convinced Ihat he had, after the years spent 
in Sierra Leone, ventured too far north, and 
undertaken too laborious a sphere, and being 
invited to become the Vioar of St. Mary's, 
Wett Coires, he has recently entered npon 
the ministerial duties of that place. 

The Bishop is an eloqaent preacher, as 
well as a thorough worker; and hia African 
charges furnish a most remarkable and va.' 
coaragiog testimony to tbe iuQueace of the 
Qospel, as "the power of God'' in heathen 
as well as Christian lands. 



E Right Beverend Henry 
:;beet)iam, D.D., D.C.L.. 
iras bom at Nottingham, 
n 1827. He gained a 
iL'LoIarsliip at Christ's 
DoUege, Cambridge, and 
{raduat«d in 1856. 
During his Cambridgecourse he was super- 
intendent of the well-known Jeana Lane San- 
day School. He was ordained to th« ooracy 
of Saffron Walden, in Essex. Here lia re- 
mained till 1858, when he was preferred to the 
Vicarage of Quamdon, a village of 500 people 
near Derby. How thoroughly and devotedly 
the pastor did his work, may be gathered 
from the fact that there were upwards of one 
hundred commnnicants when he left. An- 
other marked feature was the large amount 
contributed to religions Societies. Previona 
to his incnmboucy there had been no con- 
gregational collections for any objects, after 
Queen's letters ceased; but these amounts 
inoreascd from 1859 to 1870, nntil in the last 
year, exclndiog local and county objects, they 
exceeded £350. 

On St. Andi-ew's Day, 1870, Dr. Oheetham 
was oonsecrated Bishop of Sierra Leone. He 
left Liverpool on Chriatmaa Eve and landed 
on Epiphany, 6th January, 1871. 

Lagos and the southern portions of the 
diocese were vieited in 1871-2; but the death 
of Mrs. Cheetham and the Ashantee War 
delayed a second visit south till January, 
1676, after which period he visited every 
portion of the ' diocese from Gambia to 
Abeoknta during every period of eighteen 
months' residence on the coast, and jiajd three 
several visits to Abeokuta within a period of 
five years. 

He resigned the See on the ISth January, 
1882. During his Epiacopate, he admitted 
to Holy Orders twenty-t^ires Deocona and 
thirty Priests: inaU.thirty-sevenindividaala, 
twenty-four being natives of Africa, and 
thirteen Europeans or- West Indians. The 
njuuber confirmed reached 7254 persona. 
\a December, 1881, the Bishop aeoepled 



The Very Kev. George Henry Oonnw, 
M.A, Dean ot Windsor, ia the eldest son of 
Mr. George Connor, Master in Chancery, 
Ireland. He was bom in 1823. He entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, and graduated in 
1845. In the following year he was orduned 
to the curacy of Newark. He afterwards 
held the curacies of Wareham, and St. Jude's, 
Southaea. In 1352 lie was presented to the 
vicarage of Newport, Isle ot Wight 

He at once saiv the need of a new church 
worthy of the capital of the island. In 1851, 
the foundation stone was laid by H.B.H. the 
Prince Consort, who took a deep interest in 
the building, and after its completion paid 
freqnent visits to it, in company with Her 
Majesty. Among its chief attractions may 
be named the monuments to the Prince 
Consort and to the Princess Elisabeth, 
daughter of Charles the First. Both are 
the work of Baron Marochetti, and that of 
Princess EUcabeth (the gift of the Queen) 
is singolarly graceful and touching. It re- 
presents tbe Prinoets as she ia said to have 
died, with her bead reposing upon an open 
Bible. 

During Dean Oonnor*8 twen^-eight years' 
residence in the Island, Sunday Schools, 
Workmen's Olnbs, ladostrial Schools, and 
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the Temperanoe movement were all pro- 
moted with untiring esmestnees and seal. 
In 1871 he was appointed an Honorary 
Chaplain to the Qaeen ; three years later he 
became a Chaplain-in- Ordinary ; and last year 
he was appointed to the Deanery of Windsor. 
Oar portrait is from a photograph by Mr. S. A. 
Walker, Regent Street. 

The late Rev. Francis Hessey, D.O.L.f 
the belored Yicar of St. Barnabas', Kensing- 
ton, will long hold a high place in the memory 
and affections of his parishioners. He was 
bom in 1816, and educated at Merchant 
Taylors' School. He took high honours at 
Oxford, where he gained a fellowship: and 
was elected Head Master of Huddersfield 
Collegiate School in 1840. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed Head Master of Kensington Grammar 
School, when he took the degree of D.C.L. 
Having raised the school to a very high posi- 
tion daring ten years of labonr, he resigned 
bis office, amidst the universal regrets of the 
boys who had loved him, and the parents 
who had trusted him, on his appointment to 
St. Barnabas, in 1853. 

He was soon known as a rare worker in his 
parish. A thorough and systematic organizer, 
he gathered round him a band of earnest 
helpers, animated and actuated by the same 
spirit as their leader. His sermons were full 
of matter and rich in thought : and his in- 
fluence, example, and teaching, were widely re- 
cognised both in and out of his parish. The 
high esteem in which he was held' was indi« 
cated by his appointment, in 1878, to the 
Bund Deanery of Kensington. 

A gifted scholar, a practical thinker, a de- 
TOted pastor, and a sympathizing friend. Dr. 
Hessey was revered and loved by all who 
knew him. Failing health led him to resign 
his Yicarage in the autumn of 1881 ; and on 
the 10th of August, 1882, *< peaceful and 
happy to the last " he fell asleep. " While 



he could he toiled in the Master's cause; and 
when strength failed, he lay down, and waited 
for the Master's summons.'* 

The ReT. Arthur James Robinson, M.A., 
Rector of Whitechapel, was educated at 
Clare College, Cambridge. He was ordained 
in 1867 by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was Curate of Maidstone for five years. 
In 1872 he became Curate of Holy Trinity, 
Tnnbridge Wells, under the Rev. Canon 
Hoare, with whom he remained until 1874, 
when he was promoted to the important 
Yicarage of St. John's, Waterloo Road, Lon- 
don. In this populous parish he worked 
with great vigour and enthusiasm. He 
succeeded in gathering about him a large 
band of lay helpers, and the Sunday Schools, 
Bible Classes, Mothers' Meetings, and other 
parochial agencies were brought to a high 
state of efficiency. 

His removal to his present charge, in 1880, 
was a source of great regret to his at- 
tached congregation. Whitechapel Parish 
Church had just been destroyed by fire, 
and until last December he was practi- 
cally churchless. Services, however, were 
regularly held in the schoolroom, and al- 
though the Rector's time was pretty well 
occupied by matters connected with the erec- 
tion of the new church, he " found time " to 
establish several agencies, which cannot &il 
to be of incalculable service. The most note- 
worthy of these was by the purchase, at a cost 
of £700, of the lease of a spacious house 
formerly occupied by a pawnbroker, to be 
primarily used as a rallying ground for the 
men of the parish. The ground floor consists 
of a very capacious Coffee -bar; and we can 
testify from personal experience that it is 
one of the most attractive and thoroughly 
appointed places of the kind in the metropolis. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by Mr. D. 
Everest, of Tunbridge Wells. 



BUSINESS. 

|F the wind will not serve, take to the 
oars. 
Drive thy business, or thy business 
will drive theOi 




Haste trips up its own heels. 
A man who cannot mind his own business 
is not to be trusted with the king's. 
Don't put all your eggs in one basket 



BT ILIAHOB 
(SeeotuI 
I. DONT MEET 
TROUBLE HALF- 
WAY. 

W the wind 

blows I " cried & 

parrow that had 

onght shelter witb 
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pQok«t a ba^ of wed-com, and began to 
■catter it unong the fuTowa. " I branght 
7<m a good orop last season, and I want a 
tittle rest. It's nothing bnt work, work, 
year after year, and I shall be fairly worn 



inder the rafters of 
an unfinished bnild- 
ing. " I'm nearly frozen to death \ and 
the snow's oooung down so thick there 
won't be a morsel of breakfast for any of 
ns to-morrow." 

" One tronble at a time, my boy ; come 
oloeer to me, and we shall keep each other 
warm," chirped another sparrow. " And 
BS for breakfast, didn't yoa have some this 
morning P " 

" Yes," sighed the first 

" And the day before P " 

" Tes." 

" Well then, if youll take my advice, 
yonll (rxrf for to-morrow. Depend npon 
it, meeting tronblee half-way isn't the way 
to mend them." 

II. HOW TO AVOID A QUARREL 
" I doh't know what's to be dose if Hector 
goes on like this," said Toby to Png ; " it's 
quite impossible to live in the yard with 
him ; there's been no peace since he oame ; 
every one says the same; he's fighting from 
morning till night." 

"He hasn't fonght me," said Png. 

"Well, I don't know how yon're es- 
caped," said Toby. 

" SfaaU I tell yon P " said Fug, »h^ Tt^p- 
yng out of hii teat/," 

III. FRUITS OF IDLENESS. 
" Lit me lie idle for awhile," pleaded the 
field, as the farmer brought out of his 

• TlM Urat Series of UIm Ptoosi'i Fkbles haa ji 
niiutiatioiu b7 S. 0. Peanalattin, under the tiUa *■ 
Word! OfflM, 1, PaUnicwter BnDdingi, B.O.) 



" Never fear," said the farmer, " you're 
safe in my hands; I never expect more 
from yon than Fve a right to, considering 
all the care yon get ; and as to letting yon 
lie idle, Vm wiser than that : yon know as 
well as I do that lying idle means growing 
thiMOM." 

IV. NO FRIENDSHIP WITHOUT TRUST. 
"Whit's that onrions-looking creatnre 
lying on the big stone by the water- 
sideP" said a yoong perch to an old one, 
as they rose together to the surface of the 
lake. "There — it's gone in now; yon can 
toll where it is by the ripples on the water; 
I never saw one before." 

" Yon needn't tronble yonr head if yon 
never see one again," said the old perch ; 
"it's one of those gentry I've no fancy 
for ; yon never know where yon have him. 
Land and water are all the same to him, 
and if he gets into trouble or misses his 
dinner on one^ he's sure to toke to the 
other. He has the pnll of ns honest folks 
that get our living in a straightforward 
way. I've heard he has a trick of 
chan^ng his ooat now and then, and 
coming out in fresh colours, so that his 
own mother wonld hardly know him ; bnt 
he's a sneaking bmts^ and though he's 
smooth-skinned enough, and smooth- 
tongued too I daresay, if yoa take my 
advice, youll never have anything to say 
to him: don't make friends where you 
can't trust." 
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ass^at are pou Buflliftifi on? 

6T TH« RBY. B. WILTOK, M.A., BEOTOB OF LONDBSBOROUOH, BAST TORKS. 
" Other foundation can no man lay than that 1b laid, which is Jesizs Christ.*'— 1 C(yr, iii. 11. 

JIAT^ %%a/t %B MshaA I hwld on!" tk humble Christian said. 
As words of peace I whispered beside her dying bed ; 
The tide of life was ebbing, Eternity was near; 
She felt the Bock beneath her. the sky began to clear. 

We need a firm fonndation, on which oar sonls may rest. 
When all Gk>d's stormy billows lift np their threatening crest ; 
We need a Bock to bnild on, when tempests hide the sky — 
When Death's dark clouds of terror and gloomy waves are nigh. 

Oh, how are we preparing to meet that dreaded Power, 
Which draws its circles round us still nearer hour by hour» 
Still hour by hour more nairow, till our next step shall be 
Out of these scenes familiar into Eternity P 

On what are we now building P Upon our own (food name ? 
Our character unblemished and free firom deeds of shame P 
On our own works and merits do we now take our stand 
To meet the storms of judgment P— We build upon the sand I 

What are these leaves and blossoms, if severed from faith's root P 
€k)d oomes and looks beneath them, but gathers there no fruit : 
Han views the outward actions, Qod sees the inmost thought* 
And only by Gton's Spirit true holiness is wrought. 

Or is it in Gk)D's meroy we blindly put our trust, 
And resting in His goodness, forget that He is just P 
Oh, may we see our folly, ere in our hour of need 
We find that we are leaning upon a broken reed. 

For as in the bright rainbow, not red and blue and green 
Singly, but all commingled in harmony, are seen ; 
So in the glorious QodhetA JusHee and truth we trace 
Inseparably blended with mercy and with grace. 

We cannot say the rainbow is only green or blue^ 
Or red or orange only — 'tis mixed of many a hue; 
And Qod is not all mercy, or righteousness alone : 
On mingled love and justice He builds His awful throne. 

Kot then in human merit our confidence we place. 
Or in vague hopes of mercy for all our guilty race : 
We need a firm foundation — ^not sand, but solid rock, 
On which to rest unshftken amid the tempest shock. 

Oh, thanks to God our Father, let His frail creatures say. 
He has not left his children to death and hell a prey : 
Though we have sinned against Him and forfeited His love, 
To a ** good hope " of glory He calls us from above. 

Hear His kind voice appealing, O sons of men arise. 
Leave your vain dreams self-righteous and refuges of lies; 
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" Behold I lay in Zion a precious Comer Stone, 

A tried and sure Foundation ! '* — 'Tis Christ and Christ alone : 

Christ in His glorious Person, and finished work below— 
His doing and His dying, His mystery of woe ; 
Christ in His intercession, omnipotent above. 
His Cross, and Resurrection, and Victory of love. 

" This, this is what I build on " — the merits and the Blood, 
or Jesus Christ my Surety, who in my place has stood : 
Who in the room of sinners has kept God's holy Law, 
And rendered an obedience without one fault or flaw : 

Who in the room of sinners has died upon the Tree, 
And made a full Atonement for all — for you— for me : 
Whose precious Blood suffices to wash away all sin. 
And for the worst transgressor a robe of white to win. 

Come, Thou life-giving Spirit, to my dim eyes reveal — 
Thou only canst — the Saviour, and make my dull heart feel ! 
He comes at my petition. He softens my hard hearC, 
He gives me faith in Jesus, He bids my sins depart I 

Oh, may my Saviour's beauty, seen in the Spirit's lights 
Be as a Pearl most precious to my adoring sight — 
That Pearl which shines serenely I only then can see 
When God the Spirit flashes its beauty upon me 1 

The Spirit calla — I follow — ^that I may win and wear 
That precious Pearl Christ Jesus, once " ruddy," now all fair ; 
His Blood is my Foundation, immoveably secure ; 
His Life is my example, unutterably pure. 

I see Him in the cottage, a holy, loving Boy, 
Submissive to His Mother, her solace and her joy; 
A pattern of the duty we owe our parents dear — 
Their burdened noon to comfort, their eventide to cheer. 

I see Him in the workshop contenfed to fulfil 

In that most lowly calling His heavenly Father's will : 

And to my daily labour I turn with freshened zeal. 

Since Christ my glorious Master can with a workman fed. 

I see Him seek the mountain or?solitary place. 
With Goo to hold communion and supplicate His grace 2 
And to my secret closet with quickened step I go. 
In prayer with God to wrestle as Jesus prayed below. 

Jesus, my sure Foundation, on Thee alone I rest, 
Thy precious Blood and merits are balsam to my breast t 
Jesus, my pure Example, on Thee I fix mine eyes, 
Drawn upwards by the Spirit to meet Thee in the skies. 

" This, this is what I build on I ** my Eock and Besting-plaoe^ 
On Jesus, '* Jesus only," the God of truth and grace : 
Life's tide is ebbing quickly. Eternity is near, 
I feel the Bock beneath me I Then what have I to fearf 
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HE result of the exhibition 
at Banff was so &r en- 
conraging that Edward de- 
termined to take it next to 
Aberdeen. He indulged in 
bright daj'dreams of Bucoess. 
His plan was to open a coffee 
house or provision shop at Aber« 
deen, for the employment and support of his 
fiimilj. He would soon be able to purchase 
some works on natural history by the best 
authors 1 He might even hope to obtain a micro- 
scope, and some other scientific instrumenta ! 
With renewed zeal he began his prepara- 
tion. Fresh objects and groups were added 
to the collection. One of these consisted of 
the Death of Cock Bobin. There was the 
sparrow perched upon a twig, warrior-like, 
with his bow in one of his feet, and his arrow- 
case slung across his back. There was the 
red-breasted robin lying on a green and mossy 
knoll, with the arrow shot by the sparrow 
sticking in his little heart; and in a bum 
meandering close by, there was a silvery fish, 
with its little dish, catching robin's life-blood. 
There was also a great black-beetle, with a 
thread and needle, ready to sew his shroud. 
In another case, the Babes in the Wood were 
represented — two robin-redbreasts covering 
their tender bodies with leaves. There was 
also a case of mice, entitled, " Fussy from 
Home : " the mice were going in and out of 
a meal-bag, which they were rifling. 

At length all was ready, and Edward, with 
a light heart, left Banff for Aberdeen. The 
collection was taken in six carriers* carts — 
the largest that could be found. Edward 
could not take it by railway, for there were 
no railways then in Banff. The whole family 
accompanied the collection. It consisted of 
Edward, his wife, and five children. They 
set out early in the morning of Friday, the 
31st July, 1846 — a memorable day in Edward's 
history. The six cart-loads arrived safe at 
Aberdeen on the evening of Saturday. 



On the Thursday following he opened his 
collection. He hoped to see a " rush ; " but 
the rush never came. Those who did come, 
knew little of natural history. Some of them 
could not see how it was possible for an ugly 
caterpillar to become transformed into a 
beautiful butterfly! Aberdeen could then 
boast of no museum, no free library I There 
were, it is true, professors at the University t 
but they told Edward he had come several 
centuries too soon 1 

One gentleman, an Aberdeen physician, 
was very personal in questioning Edward, 
and told him his lack of patronage arose from 
the Ikct that the people did not believe he 
had made the collection himself! Edward 
listened patiently to him, and says he had by 
this time prepared a hag of forgetfuXnesB into 
which he put all the disagreeable things that 
were said to him. The questioner was 
evidently amazed at the character of the 
collection, and asked how it was possible he 
could have made it under his circumstances F 
Edward's answer was characteristic : — 

" By never losing a single minute, nor any 
part of a minute, that I could by any means 
improve. I never thought that I was doing 
anything that any one else might not have 
done. But if I have, as a journeyman shoe- 
maker, done anything worthy of praise, then 
I must say that there is not a working man 
on the face of the earth that could not have 
done much more than I have done ; for of all 
the occupations that are known, that of shoe- 
making is surely the very worst." 

The questioner still refused to credit his 
story. *' Indeed," he said, "from his know- 
ledge of working men in Aberdeen, it was 
inconceivable. They needed all their time 
and money to eke out a bare existence." 

" I quite agree with you/' replied Edward, 
" in some of your remarks ; but I am sorry to 
say that the wretchedness you allude to is, in 
too many cases, attributable to themselves, 
and also to their slatternly and improvident 
wives. They do not go into the fields to 
drink in the sweets of nature, but rush un- 
thinkingly into the portals of hell, and drown 
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their sorrows in whisky. In this way they 
paaperise themselves and their &milies." 

PcuBzled still, the physician next assumed 
that of course Edward had read a great deal, 
had enjoyed access to scientific works, and 
possessed means to collect and arrange the 
specimens P 

"Permit me to say, sir," said Edward, 
"that I am not a book-learner, nor have I 
ever read any scientific works. I never had 
any access to them. My chief school was the 
Earth, and my principaJ teacher was Nature. 
Nor do I possess any means besides those 
that I have earned by hard and constant work. 
It is not always those who have the most 
money and the best education that do the 
most work, either in natural history or any- 
thing else." 

The conversation ended with a crown-piece 
thrown in amongst the birds, which Edward 
found after the gentleman was gone ; and as 
he went into the country at the time, he did 
not see him again. 

Some of his old companions who had 
worked with him in his boyhood at the Grand* 
':olm Mills also called to see him. They were 
>Kiually astonished and donbtfuL " He must 
^ve had assistance or help in some way or 
another." 

" Well," said Edward, " you remember how 
I worked beside you in the old garret in Shoe 
Lane ; how I was never idle, and was always 
busy at something, whether I had shoemaking 
to do or not. Yery well I I continued the 
same practice after I left you; and when I 
got a wife, instead of growing lazier, I became 
more ardent than ever. I squeezed the pith 
and substance out of every moment to make 
the most of it; and razed and drew every far- 
thing out, like a piece of indiarubber, until I 
could neither rax nor draw it any more. I 
have thus endeavoured to make the most and 
the best of CFerything." 

A new idea seemed to strike the man. 
" But did ye no' get some bawbees wi' yer 
wifeP" 

" No»" said Edward, " not a bawbee 1 But, 
though poor in cash, she brought me a dowry 
worth more than all the money ever coined 1 " 

" Trash, man, trash I Fat could be better 
*han siller till a puir man P " 

Weill I'll tell yon. She brought me a re- 



markably sound and healthy body, strong 
bones, and a casket well filled with genuine 
common sense, or rather, a mind &r superior 
to that usually possessed by the majority of 
her sex. Now that's what I call better 
than money. And I can tell you also» that if 
young men were to look out for such wives, 
they would be able to lead their lives to much 
better purpose than they now do. Tour tap- 
rooms and dram-shops and public-houses 
would then have fewer and far less eager cus- 
tomers ; and, if I am not much mistaken, there 
would be many more happy homes and happy 
ftkmilies, especially amongst the poor, instead 
of the miserable, heart-sickening, disease- 
engendering hovels, which are a curse and 
a stain upon our so-called civilization." 

"Yell be a temperance man — ^are yeP " 

" Yes, I'm temperate enough ; and if wives 
would look more to their husbands' comforts, 
as well as to the interests of their own 
families, there would be far more temperance 
men, as you call them, than there are now. 
I'm not a member of the Temperance Society ; 
nevertheless, I am in favour of everything 
that would make people more sober and dili- 
gent, and tend to man's good^ both here and 
hereafter." 

" But," continued the man, " a{p ye satisfied 
that ye got nae help in the way I hinted P " 

" None whatever." 

" But far did ye learn the wrightin' (car- 
pentering), the paintin' and the glazin'P " 

^ At my ain fireside, where everything good 
should be learnt. My teachers were, firsts 
*Nsob88ITT'; and secondly, another teacher, 
of whom you may not have heard, called 
•Will.'" 

" Ye're a mystery," said the man. 

" Perhaps I may. be," answered Edward ; 
" but I'll just tell you three things, whether 
you may understand the ' mystery ' or not 
My neighbours in BanfE say of me, ' That man 
surely means to tak' the world by speed o' 
fit.' My shopmates say, that 'Tarn is just 
the lad for taking time by the forelock ; ' and 
many of the inhabitants say, • Whoever may 
be seen lounging ahput the lazy comers, you'll 
never see Edwiurd among them.' Now these 
are three little nuts which I hope you will 
crack amongst your shopmates, and I hope 
they will do them good." 



{^0 be eontifiued.) 
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Cbe <M^rlr anU Cambrflige Boat^ate* 



HK Oxford and Cambridge 
Soat-raoe, especially whea 
the morning is &ne and 

bright, ia a very etriking 
and peculiarlj English 
ht. The hoases along the 
ames are not monotoDons: 
and the whole of tho waj hae 
an old English look of qutuntness and indi- 
ridoalitj. But on the daj of the boat-race 
feir people, we dare saj, give any heed to the 
merely artistio background. There ia suffi- 
cient charm in the maaa of apectatora and 
the contest itself. The crowd of steamboats 
and Bmall craft lining the river for miles, 
or perilonsly picking their way across the 
stream ; the great mass of people at the 
points moat suitable for seeing the rival crewa 
start, or pass, or win; the flutter of tinted 
flags and the gaiety of holiday dresaee ; the 
bustle of the outset, the acoompanyiDg ham 
or cheer on the banks bs the boats shoot past, 
and the tumult of the close— all these things 
make up one of the most attractive outside 
Bcenea in England. 

Like cricket, boating is a thoroughly manly 
exercise, and everybody can feel a genuine 
pleasure in the trial of physical endnrance 
and tact betweea the two national Univertiitiea. 
The only needed caution is against what the 
TiiMt termed " the rascality of England," 
represented by some who, having for the 
moat part no honest industrious occupation, 



BDITOB. 

Page* 60. 67.) 

as the real bnBineaa of life, find in sreir 

public event mere material for a bet. 

We wish the polioo oonld enfonse the 
absence of card- sharpers, and rifle-galleries, 
and other objectionable accompaniments, from 
the banks of the Thames on the boat-race 
day; but since this is scarcely possible, we 
hope all who possess influence will use it on 
this as well as on aimilar occasions tbrough- 
OQt the coantry, to binder the operations of 
the betting fraternity. Those who "win" 
moneyin this wayare never the better for it; 
and those who lose are often led on step by 
step in the downward path. If the propor- 
tion of suicides caused by gambling coald 
be given in fignrea, the statement would 
perhapa prove a saliitory warning. 

Apart from betting, the boat-race is a con- 
test between honourable men who would not 
"play false," nor "foully win." No arts of 
onnning are practised by the two crews, who, 
indeed, come into the presence of each other 
day by day, to practise the very race they 
hope t^win, and thereby give to each other 
the means of judging as to the value of each 
Other's strokes and style. All ia, as it ever 
should be in English recreation, open and 
above board. 

']^hnB regarded, this healthy sport provides 
a vast crowd of people with a pretty and 
stirring sight, and gives an opportnnity for 
friendly and honourable rivalry between the 
sister Universities. 



9it{)p ^roberbd. 



9ET thy spindle and thy distaff ready, 
* and Qod will send thee flax. 

Better ride an ass that carries as 
than a horse that throws na. 
The world was not made in a miaute. 
Soon ripe, soon rotten. 
He who sows his land tmata in God. 
If yon parsue good with labour, the labour 



passes away, but the good remains; if yon 
pursue evil with pleasure, the pleasure passes 
away, but the evil remains. 

God gives every bird its food, bnt does not 
throw it into the nesL 

There is one good wife in the country; 
let every married man think that be hath 
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O mATY a shaft, at random sent, 
Find« mark the archer little meant/'— Scott. 



HE Beyenne Betums on Intoxieating 
Liqaors for the year 1882, show a 
decrease of £144,000 when compared 
with 1881. 



That was a noble replj which the 
Madagascar ambassadors gave to an English de- 
putation daring their recent visit to England: — 
"Although this drink is a soorce of wealth, our 
GoYemment never rejoices in the money which 
comes from it. We would rather have a small 
exchequer than a degraded people.* 



*t 



The police in several towns in Westphalia have 
published a list of the notorious drunkards of each 
place; and hotel-keepers are forbidden to sell 
liquors to the persons thus named. 

• • • 

It is calculated that about 2,377,736 acres of I 
land in the United Kingdom are devoted to the 
production of the raw material used for brewing 
and distillation. This is exclusive of the 60,000 
acres used for hop-growing, and represents nearly 
one-nineteenth of the acreage of land under culti- 
vation. 

• • • 

SsBJBAiTT BAJjjjtTrsnt, in his volame of Beminis- 
cences, says of the Duke of Wellington, — ** I once 
met him at dinner. He was then much aged, 
talked gravely and with great distinctness, ate.but 
little, drank no wine, and left early.*' 

• • * 

Thb Missions to Seamen branch of the Church 
Temperance'.Society enrolled 6,115 sailors as Total 
Abstainers in 1882. During the last three years 
nearly 15,000 sailors have been enrolled. 

« • • 

WiNWOOD Bbase, the celebrated African traveller, 
says : — '* Brandy and Water is certainly the most 
prevalent and fatal cause of disease on the West 
Coast of Africa. * Died of Brandy and Water,* is 
a common phrase.** 

• • • 

" The movement for the dosing of public-houses 
on Sundays ought to receive the heartiest support 
of every worlong-man. Taken upon the lowest 
ground, what can be more unjust than that bar- 
maids and barmen should have to forego their 
Sunday, simply to gratify the wants of other work- 
people who are too se&sh to put up with the 
mconvenience of buying in their Sunday beer on 
a Saturday night?** — Hand and Heart, 

Tin home of temperance is a qntet home, 
Where calm content and Bmiling peace abides 

And daily benieons like manna come. 
The npper and the nether spring allied. 




Captain Matthew Webb, the weU known swim- 
mer, writes : — ** With regard to the use of stimu- 
lants for athletes, I think there is not the slightest 
doubt that a man, to get in perfect condition, can 
hardly take too little of them. They most of 
them err, however, not whilst in training, but 
immediately the task they have set themselves is 
over, when they too often go to the other extreme. 
I have no doubt but that this does their con- 
stitution far more harm than the exertion they 
have gone through, and which generally gets the 

blame.'* 

• • • 

A Cube for Habd Times. — ^Four pints of bitter 
ale, or five half glasses of whisky a day, cost at 
least ten pence. If a young man at eighteen 
years, instead of spending this sum daily in drink, 
places it in the savings bank at simple interest, 
when he is thirty years of age it will amount to 
£240 4s. ; at forty it wiU be £542 16«. ; at fifty. 
£925 125. ; at sixty, £1,520 125. ; and at seventy, 

£1,98145. 

• • • 

The Governor of the Isle of Man in a recent 
speech observed: — *'He thought be should be 
quite within the mark if he said that there were 
always ten persons confined in Castle Bushen for 
drunkenness. He calculated that these persons 
could not cost the country less than £1 per week 
each ; that was £10 per week for ten persons, or 
£520 for one year ; and he was certain that one- 
half of that sum would provide the town with 
first-class wash-houses and baths.*' 

• • • 

Canon Boyd-Cabpenteb in an address at the 
opening of a Temperance society in his parish 
said :— " Dr. Carpenter has told us that we may 
encourage an abnormal craving for some sort of 
drink in a child's earliest hours by constantly 
nmning to satisfy the little appetite, whereas wise 
education lies in a consistent regularity of habit, 
never giving to a child stimulating liquor of any 
kind. Why should a birthday be made an occa- 
sion for this ? I know that wine, * because it 
maketh glad the heart of man,* is looked upon 
as a hilarious liquor, but I don't see that the 
little gladness of home life may not be as joyous 
and full of mirth as you please, without any 
artificial aids of this kind. We ought to start at 
that point. Why should we not discourage that 
unkindly pressure of drink upon a child when it 
comes to our house, and who often out of shame 
is afraid to refuse ?" 

Here blessings clnster— Providence and Grace 
Come with freah benedictions day by day. 

And anf^els camp aronnd the dwelhng-plaoe 
Whezo happy hearts and voices praise and pray. 

— Bjuijahiv Govas. 



iV '* Home Words Temperance Arrows *' may be had as Leaflets. Price la. per 100. 
The back of the leaflet can be ntiliaed for the announcement of Parish Meetings, etc 
(London i Jfom« VTordc Oflloe, 1, Paternoster Buildings, 8.0.) 




THE LITTLE MOTHER. 



Knr M joat h«ut b« (ender, 
Far tbs nmk kod helplaw pisad i 
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VII. "MOST WONDERFUL:" 
FOB GOOD FRIDAY. 

BT TH« BXeHV BIT. TSS BXBKOr OV BBDVOBB. 
** Hania la Lovv."— 1 «. /«Am It. 10. 

T is a thing mo«t wondorftU, 
Alxnoet too wonderfal to be» 
That God*8 own Son ihonld come from 
HeayoDf 
And die to save a child like ma. 

And jet I know that it ia traei 
He chofle a poor and homble lot, 
And weptk aod toiled, and moomed, and died* 
For loTe of thoee who loved Him noU 

I cannot tell how He ooold lore 

A child 80 weak and full of tin | 
Bia love moot be most wonder ftil. 

If He conld die my lore to win. 

I Bometimee think abont the Oroes, 

And shot vd:j eyes, and try to see 
The omel nails, and crown of thomii 

And Jesns omoifled for met-* 

Bat, eren eonld I see Him die, 

I could bat see a little part 
Of that great Love, which, like a 9sn^ 

Is always baming in His Heart. 

It is most wonderfal to know 

His Love for me so free and smv % 
Itat 'tis more wonderfal to see 

My love for Him so faint and poor. 

And yet I want to love Thee, Lord t 
Oh, light the flame within my heart* 

And I wiU love Thee more and nune^ 
Unto I see Thee as Thon ark 

VIII. CONFESSING CHRIST. 

A Tonra soldier, on one occasion, consulted a friend 
apon a qnestion of Christian duty. '* Last night,'* said 
the sroong man, "in my barrack, before going to bed, I 
knelt down and prayed in a low voiocb when saddenly 
my conuades began to throw their boots at me, and 
great langh." "Well,'* repUed the friend; 



"bnt sappnae you defer your prayer till yon get into 
bed, and tbon •il«n(l«/ lift ap your heart to God?" A 
week or two afterwards the young soldier called again, 
" Well," aaid his friend : '* yoa took my advice, I suppose P 
How has it answered ? " " Yes," he answered, *' I did 
take your advice for one or two nights ; but I began to 
think it looked rather like denying my Saviour, acjd 1 
once jnore knelt at my bedside and prayed in a low 
whisper, as before." " And what fbllowed P ** " Not one 
of them laughs now; the whole fifteen kncol and pray 
too." 

Every boy should pray for "oounge" to "fear nous 
but God." 

iX. A NOBLE ACT. 

A sHiv was bearing down on the BagUsh coast under a 
stiff breese and a lowering sky. It was not many hoars 
before she was In the teeth of a violent storm, rolling 
and plunging in the angry waters. The winds shrieked 
through her cordage, and her huge timbers groaned fh>m 
stem to stem. ShcAt last struck and became unmanage- 
able, and hoisted signals of distress. A crew of brave and 
hardy men from the shore put out to rescue her living 
fMght. 

Among those on board was a negro with two orphan 
ehildren under his charge. The boat was soon filled with 
affrighted passengers, and there was room for but on« 
«u>ri,-room for the negro, or the two little ones. Who 
should be saved,~who left behind to perish P The 
faithfU negro did not hesitate. Over the ship's side he 
lowered the helpless children into the Ufe-boat, and only 
called out, "Tell master Ooffle did his duty." 

X. WISE ANSWERS. • 
A 9BAV and dumb boy at an asylum was asked on the 
blackboard, "Who made the world?" He immediately 
wrote underneath : " In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth." He was then asked the trying 
question i " Why were you bom deaf and dumb, when I 
can both hear and speak P " He again took up the chalk 
and wix>te t " Even so. Father, for so it seemed good in 
Thy sight." The question was then written down : '* Why 
did Jesus come into the world?" The little fellow in- 
stantly wrote I " Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners." 



Ciie Bible iWtne Searc^eTi. 

BT TBS BBT. HXNBT THOMPSON, B.A., YXOAB OV ALDBBUBOH, BITmLI. 



BIBLE QU)SSTI0N8. 

1. YTOW many "cities of the plain" were there P and 
XA how many were destroyed ? 
I. Who " departed without bemg desired **P 

3. How many persons can yon remember as smitten 
with Irarosy for punishment P 

4. What king of Judah reigned before his elder 
brother? 

5. Who long desbred to see a dty, and saw it, bnt not as 
be wished? 

6. Whoee eyes saw the king of Babylon, but not 
Babylon, though he died there P 

7. What proof have we that Baohers sspulchie was as 
near to Bamah as to Bethlehem? * 

8l What three nlaoss in the New TBstoment speak of the 
wtaAataej of an^Ms on Kount Sinai P 



0. What are the New Testament forms of the names 
Jacob, Hlriam, Elijah, Joshua ? 

10. What term for the death of the Lord Jesns Is peculiar 
to the Gospel of St. John ? 

ANSWERS (See Jurr. No., p. tS). 

1. Joshua IL 6 ; S Sam. zvii. 18, 19. II. Seven : Gen. 
vii. S, Bev. i. 4; Forty: Gen. viL 12, Jonah iii. 4;^eni 
Gen. zzzi. 41, Neh. iv. 18. IIL Five : Hatt. iz. 27, zii. 
22, zz. 90 ; Mark viii. 22 ; John iz. 1. lY. Num. zzzvi. 11 ; 
Joshua Ui. 16. V. 1 Bam. iv. 17 ; 2 Sam. zviiL 29. YI. 
Ps. cz. 1 (BCatL zxii. 44; Acts ii. S4; Heb. z. 12, IS). YII. 
Isa. zzit 15, etc. YUI. Luke iz. 60 ; zi. 23. IX. Jeremiah, 
Ibekiel, Daniel, Amos. X. No. Num. zvL 85, to wliiob 
every reference to the history corresponds. 



Answara are not to be sent to the Editor, but only to local Teachers. 
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THE MOST REVEREND 

DR. EDWARD WHITE BENSON, THE NEW^ ARCHBISHOP 

OF CANTERBUHT. 



HOME WOI^DS 
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C^e ^eto ^vtbhifif)09 of Canterburp4 



EDWARD WHITE 
BENSON, the new Aroli- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
was bom in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birming- 
ham in 1829. His 
father was for some 
years the manager of eztensiye lead works 
at Birmingham-heath. On leaving King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, where he 
was in the class of Dr. Prince Lee, after- 
wards Bishop of Manchester, he went to 
Trinily College, ' Cambridge, where he 
obtained higb hononrs in 1852. In the 
same year he became a Fellow of his 
college. He was ordained in 1853, and 
received the degree of D.D. from his 
nniyersity in 1867. After holding a 
mastership at Bngby, he was appointed 
first head-master of Wellington College in 
1858. In 1859 he married Mary, daughter 
of the late Bev. William Sidgwick, of 
Skipton. In 1869 he was made a preben- 
dary of Lincoln, where he was appointed 
canon and chancellor in 1872. He was 
chosen select preacher of the TTniyersiiy of 
Cambridge from 1864 to 1879, and was 
also select preacher at Oxford in 1875 and 
1876. He was chaplain to the Qneen 
from 1875 to 1877, and examining chaplain 
▼0L« xm. NO. IV. 
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to the Bishop of Lincoln from 1873 to 1877. 
In April, 1877, he was raised to the newly 
established see of Troro. 

Dr. Benson has • pnblished seyeral 
Yolnmes, amongst them being his "Welling- 
ton College Chapel Sermons ; " a memorial 
diaqonrse preached npon the decease of 
Bishop Prince Lee, of Manchester, his old 
Grammar-scliool master, whom be '* re- 
spected as a scholar, revered as a divine, 
and loved as a man;'' three sermons 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge " On Work, Friendship, and Wor- 
ship;" a thoughtful and entertaining 
treatise ** On Boy Life : its Trials, Strength, 
and Fnlness;'' "Sundays in Wellington 
College from 1859 tiU 1872," being remi- 
niscences of the days of his Mastership 
of Wellington College; besides nnmerons 
single sermons preached on special oo- 
casiens : and he is also one of the contribn- 
tors to the " Speaker's Commentary on the 
Bible." 

On his elevation to the Bishopric of 
Truro, Dr. Benson warmly adopted the 
principle of employing lay help in the 
Chnrch, and also readily licensed zealons 
laymen, both to read prayers and to 
preach. He also founded the Theological 
College at Truro. A good many new 
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chnrclies were bnilt, others restored, and a 
large nnmber of mission chapels have been 
provided in remote and bitherto neglected 
hamlets. 

It will thns be seen that the new Arch- 
bishop has long been a hardworking clergy- 
man and bishop, carrying ont in his own 
everyday life the principles he has com- 
mended to others. It is noteworthy that 
in a sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, eleven years ago, on 
the subject of "Work," Dr. Benson re- 
marked: — ^**The only men who in all 
critical times have leapt out suddenly to 
new great works have been men long used 
to the sight and practice of intense loving 
energy.in their own lines, men who have 
long viusde their work into their privilege" 
He added: — *'No man enters in earnest 
on the course of the ministry who does not 
rank the smart of many a self 'denied before 
the hope of many a gain : '* and then, to 
meet a possible objection, he said: '*0f 
the few who do receive at the University 
immediate honour and reward, or as it 
were hour-to-hour payment, I believe that 
they, even more than others make as a 
mle such immediate reward a standing 
point for further efEort, and take such 
honours as a new responsibility." 

Many and fervent prayers will be offered 
by all true Ohurchmen that Archbishop 
Benson in the discharge of his "new re- 
sponsilHlity " — so solenm and so great, — 
may, in the words of our consecration 
service, be "so endued with the Holy 
Spirit, that he, preaching the Gospel glad 
tidings of reconciliation with God, may 
not only be earnest to reprove, beseech, and 
rebuke, with all patience and doctrine; 
but also may be to such as believe a whole- 
some example, in word, in conversation, 
in love, in faith, and in purity ; that faith- 
fnlly fulfilling his course, at the latter 



day he may receive the crown of righteous- 
ness through the merits of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ." • 

We have gleaned a few sentences from 
one of the Archbishop's published volumes, 
which as seed- thoughts are rich in interest 
and we trust will be full of profit to oul 
readers. 

" Light, and Warmth, and Strength, our 
three vital needs, are only derivable in 
Christian life from contact with Christ 
— from the contact which, not denied to 
the loneliest soul, is promised in fulness 
and in power to united prayer." 

" Rest is the blessing of toil : spiritual 
rest in prayer presupposes spiritual toil in 
prayer." 

" It is not a little thing to come to 
believe that two or three very imperfect 
Christian worshippers 'make a Church,' 
as the fathers say;t that two or three 
make one Divine yet human presence to 
be supematurally here ' in the midst/ be- 
yond the way in which God is always in 
every place." 

"Life without worship is hard of outline, 
colourless, cold of temperature; worship 
without life is a gaudy idolatry: one is 
of marble, the other of wax." 

" Every man must, like bis Saviour, some 
day face the Tempter alone ; and he cannot 
be strong till that is over. What is never 
wrought in loneliness will never be wrought 
in power." 

The many friends of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society will be glad to hear that 
the Archbishop has promised, if nothing 
unforeseen prevents, to be present at the 
Annual Meeting, in London, on May Isi 
He says, " Among the new labours devol- 
ving upon me I most gladly recognise the 
need of giving all possible aid and en< 
oouragement to this great Society." 



Prayer Book : see Consecration Serviee. t Tertnlliaii. 
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lY. The jIisen jSayiour. 

<* The Lord ifl xisen uideecL'*-*;Sft. Luke xzir. 84. 

^ [Can any Reader give the name of the Author of this grand Easter Hymn f It ooght to be in every 

Hymnal.— r^ J?(ittor 0/ '^Hoim Wordi,**] 

Hallelnjah — diy tlie tear, 

" JestiB Christ is risen ; " 
Sound o'er every sUent bier — 
" Jesus Christ is risen ! " 
Thrice blessed pledge, ye monmers keep, 
Who for your loved and lost ones weep— 
Because Hb Uves^ they only sleep. 

Hallelujah ! 

Hallelujah — ^let the sound, 

" Jesus Christ is risen," 
Circulate the world around, 

" Jesus Christ is risen I " 
Soon may the Earth's great Easter be. 
When, her now bondaged children free, 
Exultant, Lord, shall reign with Thee. 

Hallelujah I 



ALLELIJJAH — raise the song, 

" Jesus Christ is risen ; " 
Let the Church the note prolong, 
** Jesus Christ is risen ! " 
Her living and triumphant Head, 
Captivity has captive led, 
And every foe has vanquished. 

Hallelujah I 

Hallelnjah — ^let the cry, 

" Jesus Christ is risen," 
Wake each harpstring of the sky— 

" Jesus Christ is risen ! " 
The sealed stone is rolled away, 
Death and the grave have lost their prey. 
For Jesus Christ is risen to-day. 

Hallelujah 1 
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GOLD. 

'T was growing late as the two 
women watched and talked by 
Daisy's bedside, — talked rather 
more perhaps than was quite 
wise, for one cannot always be 
sure how far a sick person is 
really unconscious. 
While they were thus busied, Isaac Meads 
retired from the parlour to his own bed- 
room, on the same floor and at the back of 
the house. He did not go in on his way 
to ask about Daisy, for the idea of so doing 
never occurred to him. His mind was en* 
grossed with other thoughts. 

Isaac Meads always retired to bed by ^ine 

o'clock at the latest, and he always expected 

Daisy to do the same. Sapper and candles, and 

in winter firing also, were saved by this habit. 

He bstened carefully the bolt of the 



parlour window, and turned the big rusty 
key in the front-door, forgetting or not 
knowing that Mrs. Simmons would have- to 
unlock it again to pass out. Then, bearing 
the solitary candle which had been his com- 
panion, he went slowly with dragging foot- 
steps to his own room, bolted himself in, 
and placed the light on the table, — an old 
green card-table standing in the centre. 

This was Isaac Meads' happiest time^ — 
the only hour in all the twenty-four which, 
after a certain fashion, he really did enjoy. 

The pleasure had to be delayed yet a few 
minutes. Isaac performed a careful tour of 
his apartment, in shuffling shambling fashion. 
Candle in hand, he peered under the bed, he 
peeped into the cupboard, he shook each 
curtain, he displaced every moveable piece 
of furniture. Not the skinniest and wiriest 
little street Arab could have escaped detection 
in the course of that search. 

Satisfied at length that he was really 
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■lone, Isaao once more placed his oandle on 
the table, and went to a dark comer beside 
the old wardrobe. There he touched a 
spring, oleyerly hidden from careless ob- 
servation, and a small piece of the deep 
wainscoting sprang out. 

A hollow place in the wall was disclosed 
by this mova Isaao bent low, and carefully 
dragged up a heavy leathern bag. This bag 
he carried to the table, not without difficulty. 

Now came Isaac's time of enjoyment. His 
shaking fingers untied the strings, and drew 
forth from the bag handf uls of gold. He 
piled sovereigns before him in a succession 
of little heaps, gazing at the same with 
admiring affection. He held them in his 
withered hands, and counted them over with 
ardent pleasure. His aged lace brightened, 
and his lustreless eyes gleamed. For here 
was where Isaac's heart had found its home. 
If he loved nothing else in Ufe^ he loved gold. 

Presently he put back the piles of sove- 
ragns in the bag, and restored the bag to its 
hole behind the wainscoting, gloating over 
it to the last moment with greedy eyes, and 
sighing as it vanished from sight. 

Isaao had not done yet He went to 
another comer of the room, dose beside the 
heavy four-post bed, and stooped down as if 
to touch another spring. 

Something made him pause and stand up. 
What was that sound P Gould it be only 
the orawUng of a snail outside the window 
pane? 

Isaao was suddenly seiied with trembling 
dismay. For he saw that a comer of the 
window had been left uncovered by blind 
and curtain, — strangely unnoticed by himself. 
Possibly he might have pulled the curtain 
aside, unknowingly, as he passed. What if 
any one had peeped in P 

Isaao hastened to the window, and stared 
out through the little bit of exposed pana 
His limbs shook, and a cold perspiiation 
broke out all over him. This window opened 
on a lonely comer of the back yard, but any- 
body might wander round from the road. 

Enjoyment was for that evening at an 
end. Isaao oould see nobody, looking into 
the darkness, but that did not prove nobody 
to be there. He covered the window over, 
and stood near it a long while, listening and 



trembling. Nothing happened, and pre- 
sently he went to bed, not venturing to enjoy 
any more of his treasure that night 



GHAPTBB IX. 
OLD lajjia 



*< Fathu," Daisy 

It was not the first word she had uttered, 
but it was her first word in a clear and 
natural voice. Long days and nights of 
unconsciousness had passed, and when at 
length sense returned it came slowly. She 
began first to notice things about her with 
languid glances of interest, and then there 
was an occasional "thank you," or a fiunt 
smile of recognition. She showed no sur- 
prise at her own condition, or at the pre- 
sence of her nurse. But she seemed to be 
gradually waking up, as if from a trance; 
and one day she opened her eyes, to say with 
unexpected distinctness : — 

•« Father I " 

*' He's in the other room. Miss Daisyi** Bud 
Mary Davis. 

Daisy looked at Maiy steadily. " Fve been 
ill a very long time, haven't I, Nursie P ** she 
asked, in her gentle voice, which had become 
weak as well as gentle. 

«No, Miss Daisy, dear, not so very long. 
If s a good many days." 

"Days! It seems— years," said Daisy, 
making a pause. "It has been so nice, 
Nursie. I thought I was a little child again, 
and you were taking care of me, only I was 
afraid it was a dream, and I didn't want to 
wake up. So I tried not." 

"But you're awake now, my dear," said 

Mary. 

" I suppose I am," murmured Daisy, shut- 
ting and opening her eyes with a rather dis- 
tressed look. " My head is so strange, I feel 
as if I were somebody else. And my legs 
seem tied down to the bed. Isn't it funny P " 

"Very funny," sidd Mary, with a smile to 
hide a heart-ache. "You mustn't mind 
being weak for a time." 

"I suppose it was the rain made me so ill- 
It rained— hard," said Daisy slowly* with a 
puazled expression, as if she were trying to 
recall something. Then she seemed quite 
tired out and lay a^ain as she had lain so 
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maoh of late: only Mary Davis thought there 
vras more of sleep and less of stupor about 
her unconsciousness. 

Later in the afternoon the doctor came in. 
He was the parish doctor, a stout quick- 
mannered man, sometimes a little apt to be 
sharp as well as quick ; but, like most people, 
be was gentle witli Daby. When she opened 
her eyes and smiled at him, he said, *^Oome, 
you are better to-day." 

"Mayn't I see father, please P" asked 
Daisy. 

''Well, yes, perhaps you may/' said Mr. 
Bennet. "Do you think it would do you 
good?" 

"No," said Daisy, without any hesitation. 
" I only think I ought." 

** Why won't it do you good, my dear P " 
asked Mr. Bennet, bending down to look into 
her eyes. 

'* Pm tired," Daisy said. " But there's no- 
body else to take care of father." 

"O yes; there's Mrs. Davis to take care 
of you both," said Mr. Bennet cheerily. 
" Where do you feel tired P All over P " 

"Yes, everywhere," said Daisy. "And 
my legs are so heavy, I can't move them, and 
my head too." 

The doctor's big broad hand was laid on 
Daisy's forehead, not pressing much; yet she 
moaned, and for an instant her eyes had a 
wandering look. 

"She can't bear that, sir," Mary Davis 
said. " Her head do seem very bad stilL" 

"Yes. She mustn't see her father yet»" 
said Mr. Bennet decidedly. ''Keep her as 
quiet as possible, and'if Mrs. Simmons comes 
in from over the way, don't you have too 
much talk." 

" No, sir," said Mary Davis. 

"I like Mrs. Simmons," said Daisy softly. 
" She is kind — and so big " 

"Wellj yes, she's big undoubtedly," said 
the doctor. "Much bigger than ^(iVk will 
ever be, Daisy." 

Daisy seemed to take the words in a sense 
#hioh the doctor certainly had not intended. 
She asked calmly : — 

" Shall I never be well again P" 

"Tut, tut! Nonsense! " said Mr. Bennet. 
" Why, you're ever so much better to-day." 

Daisy smiled a little; not as if she were 



quite sure that he meant what he said. Mary 
Davis presently followed the doctor, as he 
left the room, and while opening the front 
door she asked anxiously : " Will Miss Daisy 
soon be up again, please, sir P " 

" Can't say. Can't say at all," responded 
Mr. Bennet hastily. "There's no knomng. 
It has been a terrible shock to the nervous 
system altogether, and the head is a good 
deal affected,— no doubt about that. She's a 
frail little creature. May pass off soon, or it 
may not. How is year husband going on ? 
You saw him yesterday, did you not P " 

"Yes, sir. Ifs like to be a long business 
with him, they say ; but hefe been more him- 
self than Miss Daisy has been. His arm is 
shocking bad, and he has a deal of pain." 

" Well, well, the worst cases are not always 
those where there's most pain — not by any 
means," said Mr. Bennet. "Your husband 
will have gained experience for the future 
when he comes out of the hospital" 

" Yes, sir ; in more ways than one, maybe," 
said Mary quietly. "He says he means 
to sign the pledge, and to turn over a new 
leaf." 

" A good day for you if he does," said the 
doctor, aware of John Davis's propensities. 
" Gk>od-evening. Keep that child quiet, and 
don't let her old father bother her." 

Mary returned to the bedroom, with this 
injunction full in her mind. To her astonish- 
ment, she found old Isaac Meads in the sick- 
room, seated beside Daisy's bed, with his 
chin resting on the knob of his stick, and his 
eyes fixed solemnly upon Daisy. He had 
evidently crossed the passage unobserved, 
while she was speaking with the doctor. 
Daisy lay with shut eyes, unconscious of his 
presence. 

Mary Davis was at a loss what to do. She 
did not wish to rouse Daisy, yet silent signs 
and beckonings proved of no avaiL The old 
man would not see or chose to ignore Uiem. 
Mary laid one hand on his shoulder to draw 
attention, and with the other she pointed to 
the door; but Isaao shook off her hand, and 
doggedly retained his seat. 

"You must go away," Mary whispered. 
" The doctor says so. You ore not to come 
here, Mr. Meads." 

" Not to come here P And who's got any 
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right to say that to meP" growled LBaac. 
" Isn't it my owa Louse F Eh ? " 

«' Hush— hush !" whispered Mary. " Hush I 
you will startle Miss Daisy and make her 
worse." 

Bat Daisy had heard. Bhe opened her 
eyes, and a smile broke over her faoe as she 
said. *' Fath6r." 

''Didn't I know she^d know me?" asked 
Isaac Meads. *' Whatever in the world makes 
you keep on lying here all this time, Daisy P 
Arn't you going to get up soon and be busy P 
Everything '11 go to wrac^ and rain if you 
don't, »ad I haven't got one penny to spare 
—not one penny." 

" I'll get up as soon as ever I can,'' said 
Daisy. *^ I can't stand yet. father." 

" Can't you stand P " inquired Isaac in a 
tone of dismay. 

''No," Daisy answered. "My legs are so 
heavy, father, I can't move them." 

" Couldn't you if I was to help you up P " 
asked Isaac, suiting action to word. Daisy 
shrank from his oatstretohed hands. 

"No, father, Icooldn't. Please don't touch 
me— oh, please ! " 

"Mr. Meads, will you be so good as to 
goP" said Mary indignantly. '^The doctor 
said you weren't to be here at all. Why, 
you'll just kill Miss Daisy outright, if you go 
on like this." 

"I'm not a-going if I don't choose. Old 
Meadow is my house if it's anybody's," grum- 
bled Isaac "If I've a mind to stay with 
Daisy, who's to hinder P " 

Mary was alarmed at Daisy's shortened 
breath and dilated eyes. She went dose to 
the bed, laying a protecting hand on her, 
and the movement seemed to excite the old 
man's ire. 

"Get away with you, woman," he cried 
wiathfally, shaking his stick. " 'Tisn't the 
first time. Tes, yes, I know you now ; always 
a-meddling in somebody's concerns. If I 
didn't remember you at first, I do now. Get 
away with you, and leave Daisy to them as 
have a right over her. If I tell her to get 
up, she's got to get up, and she shall too." 

Despite a quick movement on Mary's part, 
the old man seised Daisy's arm, and made a 
feint of pulling her to a sitting posture. 
Perhaps it was more of pretence than reality, 



but it was enough. Daisy uttered a low cry« 
and became unconsoioas. 

" Are you mad, Mr. Meads P " asked Mary, 
hardly able to contain herself. "Are yoa 
qoite mad ? Do you want to kill your only 
child, your poor little Daisy P See what yoa 
have done, — yes, look — look at her. How 
will you feel if she never comes to again P " 

Isaac's fit of childish anger was at an end. 
He stared stolidly at the white face on the 
pillow. 

Another figure had appeared on the scene, 
a capacious figure, filling a goodly space in 
the doorway. 

" See, i}ia^% what he has done," Mary said 
bitterly, turning to Mrs. Simmons. "And 
the poor little darling was getting on so 
nicely. That's what he has done ! I 
shoaldn't wonder if he has killed her oat- 
right." 

"What's he been after P" asked Mrs. 
Simmons, coming forward. 

"Why, he's wanting her to get up and 
work, and save his coppers," said Mary. 
" She that hasn't power to lift her head off 
the pillow, nor to tum herself in bed. I 
doubt me sometimes she never will have 
power again. He loves his money a deal 
better than he loves his own flesh and blood. 
And I can't get him out of the room ; and if 
she comes to and sees him here, I shoaldn't 
wonder if it was as much as her life was 
worth." 

"Well, that's a pretty piece of work, if 
there ever was one!" said Mrs. Simmons, 
contemplating the old man's crouching form. 
"Now then, will you please to go, Mr. 
Meads P " 

Mrs. Simmons was a large woman, and 
Isaac Meads was not a large man. He gave 
her a glance, and moved. 

"Come, be quick," said Betsy Simmons. 
"And mind, if ever you dare to come inside 
this door again, without the doctor's leave — ^" 

The rest of the sentence was left to Isaac's 
imagination. He beat a hasty retreat. 



CHAPTER X. 
Prist's wish. 

DuBDro many hours after Isaac's visit to the 
sick-room, Daisy was more or less nnoon- 
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scions. She moaned often, and sometimes 
she started and rried out as if in terror, and 
now and then Bh« would grasp at Mary Davis 
as if for protection. Occasionally she seemed 
to know her nurse, and then again the blank 
would come back, blotting out all sense. 
This state passed slowly away, and Daisy 
regained gradually her lost groand. But 
Mary made up her mind that Isaac Meads 
shopld not be again admitted into his child's 
presence. She kept the door bolted thence- 
forward, aad never left Daisy alone for even 
a few seconds without locking it behind her. 
Isaac made one or two more attempts to 
enter and found himself foiled. 

"Father hasn't been to see me again," 
Daisy remarked unexpectedly one evening 
several days later. 

" He's been wanting to, but I didn't think 
it was good for you," Mary answered. 

''But perhaps it isn't right to keep him 
away," said Daisy. " Poor father has nobody 
else, you know." 

"It's his own fault if he hasn't," said 
Mary. " I'm not going to have him frighten 
you and make you ill again, Daisy." She* 
not seldom addressed the sick girl thus, as 
she had been wont in past years to address 
the little child, dropping half-unconsciously 
the " Miss," which had at first come naturally. 
Dusy looked so small and young, lying in 
her narrow bed, that Mary Davis began to 
think of her again as quite a child. 

" I should not be so frightened, perhaps, a 
second time," said Daisy calmly. "I have 
been thinking about it, Nursie. Father 
wouldn't really want to hurt me, I am sure,— 
and you know it wouldn't do to keep him 
always away from me." 

"Not always. Only till you are better, 
dear," Mary said. 

" But perhaps I never shall be better," said 
Daisy slowly. " I can't sit up yet, or move 
my legs. You can't think how heavy they 
seem. What does the doctor say is the 
reason, Nursie P " 

"He don't say very clear. Miss, but he 
seems to think it is a sort of a paralysis-like, 
from the lighting stroke, — ^not as he's 
used that word neither." Mary foi^t at the 
moment that the real cause of Daisy's illness 
bad never yet been recalled to her. Daisy 



had hitherto asked few questions, and her 
doing so now took Mary by surprise. " Seems 
as if the power was all gone out of you ; and 
he don't say how long it'll last." 

Daisy repeated the word, " lightning," as 
if in surprise, and then she lay thinking. 

" Yes," she said at length, — " I remember 
now, — I remember the storm coming on; 
and the thunder; and the children being so 
frightened. And your husband put up his 
pitch-fork. He didn't know any better, I 
suppose. But I don't seem to remember 
anything particular afterwards. Did the 
lightning really strike me P " 

Mary Davis nodded. " Yes, and my hua- 
band too, Daisy." 

" Then that is why he is ill in hospital. If 
he wasn't, I suppose you could not have come 
to nurse me. Is he hurt the same as I am P " 

"No," Mary said. "His arm is badly 
burnt, and he is a good deal scorched beside; 
but it don't seem to have taken away his 
strength nor made his head bad, like with 
you. 

" I dare say he is much the worst, really," 
said Daisy. " And the doctor doesn't know 
how long I shall be ill, Nursie." 

" He don't say. Miss Daisy." 

" Father wouldn't like me to live on for 
years, if I couldn't walk," said Daisy, with a 
touching look of sadness. "He wouldn't 
like the expense, Nursie. It would be better 
for me to die." 

" Miss Daisy, you mustn't talk so," said 
Mary. 

" But I think it would be better," repeated 
Daisy. "Father would not want me if 1 
could not work for him, and there is nobody 
else. No one to take care of me except you, 
and your husband will want you by-and-by. 
Don't you think, Nursie, that perhaps 1 
shall die soon P " Daisy did not sob, but her 
chest heaved quickly, and two large tears fell 
upon the white sheet. 

"I think God knows best what is right for 
you, dear, and you oughtn't to want to die 
sooner than it*s His will yon should," said 
Mary, hardly able to command her Toice. 

"Yes, He knows best/' said Daisy, tears 
dropping again. "And Ho loves me. I 
haven't been afraid once about dying, all the 
time I have been ill. It seemed so easy when 
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I thought of the Lord Job as dying for me 
on the crQss. Bat — Nnrsie, I io feel afraid 
of having to live a long while, if I oan*t 
stand or work or do anything; — and nobody 
exiept father to take care of me. I'd a great 
great deaf rather die." 

" I wouldn't be afraid," said Mary, leaning 
over the bed, and trying to smile. '' If God 
is able to take care of yoa when you die, 
don't you think He's able to take oare of you 
while you're alive too P " 

" Yes,— able," said Daisy in a low voice. 

«* And don't you think He will, Daisy P " 

" I ought to fbel sure," said Daisy, with a 
distressed look. Then she asked quite sud- 
denly, — " Nnrsie, do you love God P " 

" I hope so," faltered Mary Davis. 

"I mean reaZ love," said Daisy. "I mean 
the sort of love that makes you want to please 
Him, and want to be with Him. Ton didn't 
in old days, did yon, Nursie P " She always 
spoke of her childhood's years as " old days." 

" No," Mary Davis answered at once, quite 
decidedly. " I don't say I hadn't a sort of 
wish to do right, Miss Daisy, but I didn't 
really try to serve God from my heart, and I 
don't think I loved Him at all." 

" And you do now P " 

" I hope so," said Mary Davis. 

" I hope I do too," said Daisy slowly. Then 
she' paused, and looked up, a bright smile 
lighting her whole face. ** No, — I don't hope 
— I know I do. I think I love the Lord Jesns 
in just the sort of way I used to love mother. 
I can't love poor father like that, can I ? It 
is more like being so very sorry for him. 
Nursie, I don't know what I should do, if 
God didn't love me. I don't know what in 
the world I shoald do. It's just my one real 
comfort." 

"Then, Miss Daisy," said Mary, — "if you 
feel like that, you won't need to be frightened 
any more about getting well, because you 
know He'll take care of you. Hasn't He 
said 'I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee'P" 

••Yes," said Daisy thoughtfully,— <• I am 
quito sure. I onght to be ^ut/e sure. I 
suppose that is the real meaning of ' casting 
all your care on Him, for He oareth for yon.' 
I'll try not to be afraid any more." 



CHAPTER XL 

A KICB FUDDIKO. 

•' Yon don't know how to make a rice pud- 
ding. No, I shouldn't wonder if you don't," 
said Mrs. Simmons. 

Janet Humphrey intimated that this was a 
mistake. She knew quite well how to make 
a rice pudding. 

•• yes, — you make a pudding of a sort, I 
don't doubt," said Mrs. Simmons. "Pnt a 
lot of rice into some milk, and boil it for half 
an hour into a sort of pap, fit to turn the 
stomach of anybody as looks at it ; or maybe 
you have a grand concern, with sugar and 
batter and eggs in it. I dare say that's good 
to the taste,-— and it had ought to be. But it 
isn't cheap, and folks have to give a thought 
to cheapness once in a while. What do yon 
have mostly in the way of puddings P " 

••Well, my husband likes a good custard 
pudding as much as anything," said Janet. 

•'Shouldn't wonder if he does. Maybe 
he'd like a turkey supper and salmon for 
breakfast, as much as anything, too," said 
Mrs. Simmons. 

Janet did not perceive the satire. '^I 
haven't got him salmon in a good while past," 
she said. •• It seems to cost a lot." 

•• There's a good many gentlefolk who don't 
touch salmon from year's end to year's end, 
without they come across it in a friend's 
house," said Mrs. Simmons. •^And there's 
a good many mora who are mighty sparing 
of eggs in puddings, because of the expense. 
Why dear me, when I was cook in Mrs. 
Mason's family, — and a real out-and-out lady 
was Mrs. Mason, though she wasn't rich, — if 
I says to her, 'Why shouldn't we have a 
baked custard pudding, mum, for a change/ 
knowing she liked it uncommon; 'Why, 
Simmons,' says she, 'that'll take three or 
four eggs to make it big enough for us all, 
and yon don't think I can afford four eggs to 
one pudding, do you P ' says she. She was 
wonderful careful about her expenses always, 
and that's how it was her husband got along 
as well as he did, I make no doubt." 

•• Well, I never thought gentlefolks had to 
count the price of eg^ in a padding," said 
Janet. 

•' There's often a deal more calculating of 
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expenses in a gentleman's kitchen tlian there 
is in a cottage kitchen/' said Mrs. Simmons. 
"And ril tell you the reason why, if you 
like. The reason why is because a gentleman 
commonly counts himself called upon to lay 
by for a rainy day, and to provide for his 
children after he's dead, and a working man 
too often don't count himself called upon to 
do anything of the sort. There'd be a deal less 
poverty and distress in the country, if once 
our men could be got to look ahead, and if 
their wives could be got to see that saving is 
a twin-duty to spending." 

'* I never thought about that,'' said Janet. 
"Jem works steady, and he mostly brings 
home enough." 

" And how if he was to be taken ill, or if 
he was to fall and break his leg, or if work 
was to stop P " asked Mrs. Simmons. 

"Well, I don't know. I suppose things 
would come right somehow," said Janet. 

^ I shouldn't wonder if they were to go a 
good way wrong first," said Mrs. Simmons. 

" It's no good looking forward and expect- 
ing troubles," said Janet. 

"No, it isn't," said Mrs. Simmons. " Bat 
looking forward and expecting troubles is a 
different sort of thing altogether from doing 
what lies in your power to keep off trouble. 
Why, when bees and ants lay by food against 
the winter, you wouldn't blame them and say 
they were expecting to be starved, would 
youP The starvation would come, sure 
enough, if they didn't lay by." 

"Well, I know Mr. Roper is always telling 
us in his preaching that we've got to trusty" 
said Janet in self-defence. 

" That's true enough. He tells you to trust 
wh(U, Mrs. Humphrey?" 

Janet seemed rather at a loss. " I've heard 
him say many times we had to trust," she 
repeated. 

"You'd best listen with both your ears 
next time," said Mrs. Simmons, "seeing 
you've only managed to lay hold on half the 
sense of what he said. Tou've got to trust 
QoD, Mrs. Humphrey. That means that if 
you are God's faithf al servant and child, you 
needn't worry and fret for your future, but 
when you've done the little you can do, you 
may trust Him to do all that you can't do, 
and to care for yon in need. But I can tell 



you it donH mean that you are to live a life of 
self-indulgence and pleasure, and trust God 
to do for you what He has given you the 
power to do for yourself, just to save you a 
bit of trouble and thought." 

"I'm sure it isn't much pleasure I ever 
have in my life," said Janet, almost in tears. 
" I'm always working and slaving for some- 
body." 

"You wouldn't be one grain the happier 
for having no work," said Mrs. Simmons 
calmly. Then she suddenly put a direct 
question: "Your husband gets good wages, 
Mrs. Humphrey, and he brings them pretty 
near all to you, for you've told me so. Now 
how much of them wages have gone this year 
into the Savings Bank P '^ 

" There don't seem much to spare," faltered 
Janet "The children are always wanting 
something new,~and food costs such a lot." 

"Then I'd make the children wait a bit 
longer, and I'd have food that cost less," said 
Mrs. Simmons gravely. "I tell you, lilrs. 
Humphrey, it's a sin and a shame to go on 
month after month, spending every penny 
you get, and never making provision for the 
changes that's sure to come, sooner or later. 
It's a sin and a shame. You don't suppostf you 
and your husband will keep health for ever, 
do you P Why, either one of you might die 
to-morrow. What would become of those 
poor little ones of yours, if your husband and 
jou were both taken P " 

"I wish you wouldn't talk like that," said 
Janet, with a shiver. 

•'Then I won't if you don't like; but it's 
truth," said Mrs. Simmons. "It's truth, 
and it has got to be fisu^ed. You go and do 
your best, and then you may trust God ; but 
if you don't do the little you can, I don't see 
what call you have to trust." 

"But what am I to doP" asked Janet 
helplessly. 

" Begin to lay by at once. Don't wait till 
next month or next year. There's the Post 
Office Savings Bank, which is perfectly safe, 
and it'll hold as small sums as you like. I'd 
keep a locked box by me, with a hole in the 
top, and I'd slip in every penny I could spare. 
It'll grow wonderfully quick, I can tell you. 
I'm not advising you to become a miser, like 
poor old Mr. Meads, loving the money more 
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than yonr own flesh and blood. Bat I do say 
it's yoar duty to provide all you can against 
a rainy day, and to teach your children to 
help you. I shouldn't wonder but there's 
many a penny goes in goodies, which don't 
do anybody any good." 

"Why, they get the goodies at your shop," 
said Janet. 

"That don't make no difference. My 
goodies are wholesome and won't hurt the 
children. Bat if they're properly fed, they 
don't need a lot of goodies between meals. 
It's a bad habit, and a wasteful one. Yon 
might save many a penny that way." 

•* Well, I'll think about it," said Janet. 

"And now about the rice pudding," said 
Mrs. Simmons. 

Janet looked relieved, and her face cleared. 

"About the rice padding," said Mrs. Sim- 
mons again. "When I was cook at Mrs. 
Mason'Si there wasn't any pudding we had 
oflener, Mr. Mason scarce counted he^d 
dined without one. But I didn't make it like 
you make y^urs, though I'd been used to your 
way before I went to Mrs. Mason. I had to 
learn their way, and a good way I found it,-^ 
cheap and nourishing too." 

" How was it P " asked Janet. 

"There was no butter in the pudding, and 
no eggs, and no sugar," said Betsy Simmons. 

" No sugar ! " repeated Janet. 

"Not a grain," said Mrs. Simmons. *'A 
little sugar was eaten with the pudding after 
it was made, most commonly, though I don't 
care even for thaU The pudding was made 
in a deopish dish, and it was nothing but 
milk and rice, — good Oarolina rice. Mr. 
Mason liked it milky, and I used to put a 
good wine-glassful of rice into two quarts 
of milk, and that made a big pudding for his 
whole party. Same way it would have been 
half a wine-glassfol to one quart of milk. 
But most people like it just a little more 
substantia], and maybe you'd come to putting 



a bit extra quantity of rice, according to 
taste. That's as may be." 

" It don't sound nice," said Janet. 

" I dare say it don't," said Mrs. Simmons. 
" Wait tm you've tried. The secret of that 
pudding, and the secret of ever so much cook- 
ing beside, is slow doing. We used to dine 
at half-past one, and by half*past nine I used 
to have my pudding ready, — the rice measured 
and put into the dish, and the milk poured 
in over. Then I used to put it into the oven, 
and bake it slowly, from three and a half to 
four hours. And of course it took some 
trouble and attention; for if the oven was 
too hot, the pudding got dried up and burnt ; 
and if the oven was too cold, the pudding 
came out pale and sickly-looking and only 
half done; and if I moved it about too much 
in the oven, the milk would sometimes curdle. 
But I got into the way of it after a while, 
and I used to send up beautiful puddings, 
just nicely browned, with the milk thickened 
till it looked almost like oream, and the rice- 
grains quite tender, yet each one whole, and 
separate from the rest." 

" It sounds a deal of trouble," said Janet. 

" It's worth the trouble,'' said Mrs. Sim- 
mons. "Cheap and wholesome food pretty 
nearly always gives trouble, but it's worth 
while. If you wanted to sit in an arm-chair, 
Mrs. Humphrey, with your hands before yon, 
you had no business to marry a working-man." 

" Oh no, — I don't want that," said Janet, 
" I'll try to make the pudding as you say." 

" You'd better. You won't be sorry after," 
said Mrs. Simmons. " And if you're inclined 
for a change, there's tapioca and sago can be 
made into puddings in pretty much the same 
way, only I'd put some sugar into them, and 
I'd use more of the tapioca or sago than of 
the rice. But you'll find there's nothing the 
children will take to like the plain rice pud- 
ding, if only you do it carefully, and give it 
them nice and hot" 



(To he continued.) 
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lAKB a near view of Jesus in the 
sepulchre of the garden; and be- 
lieve that, if you *only believe,' your 
rest in the grave will be as safe and as 




peaceful as His. * Death is yours 1 ' saith the 
Apostle ; for Christ has made him your ser- 
vant : and therefore the grave also is yonrs." 
— Ee». TT. Jff. HavergaL 
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women who " followed 
1 ministered unto " our 
rd "when he wu in 
lilee," and who .hod 
Dme up with Him to 
TOBalem," after they 
- ueheld the sepidchre 
and how the body was laid," retired from 
the acen^ and prepared epicea and oint- 
ment for completing the anointing'. This 
WBB done, not on the Sabbath Da/, when 
they " rested, according to the oommand- 
ment," bnt daring the short interval be- 
tween His bnrial and snnaet on Friday. 
Aa soon as the Sabbath, or Saturday, was 
past, they reBomed their preparations, 
and npon the first day of the week, " the 
Lord's Day," very early in the morning, 
they went forth to their work of faith and 
their labour of love. 

On their way, baring forgotten in their 
OTerwhelming grief, or probably aoarcely 
comprehending, oar Lord's predictions of 
a Resurrection, and ignorant of the pre- 
cautions the priests had taken, — the ap- 
pointment of the watch and sealing of the 
stone — they were troubled aboot how they 
should get the stone — "for it was very 
great " — rolled away from the door of the 
sepnlchre. 

Their trouble was misplaced and need- 
less. Before they came the sepalchre was 
forsaken. The stone had been rolled away 
by other than human hands. Unseen l^ 
human eyes, during an earthquake and an 
apparition of angels, which terrified and 
paralysed the Roman guard, the Saviour, 
like one calmly rising from sleep, had laid 
aside the grave-clothes and left the tomb 
~4o conquering death, and bunting the 
bars of the grave. 



The special truth which this rolling 
away of the stone isam. the door of the 
sepalchre teaches oa is, of coarse, the 
great leaaon of Easter, which points us to 
Chbibt as " the Resurrection and the Life." 

The mystery of death has ever perplexed 
the wisest of men. Thoughts of oar com- 
mon mortality are too saddening to be 
indulged or allowed to rest on the mind If 
we are walking only by the light of nature. 
There is a ahrioking from the unwelcome 
truth, " It is appointed onto men once to 
die." And when the fiat has gone forth, 
and the grave receivea its tonant, if there 
be any anxious reasoning qaestion which 
above all others agitates the* breast un- 
enlightened by Divine truth, is it not just 
the question which tronbled these loving 
but mistrusting disciples — "Who shall 
roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre " P 

It is the glory of Glvistianify that it 
alone gives a satisfactory answer to that 
queation. Standing, as it were, at the 
grave of our common humanity wondering 
if a man die shall he live again, the eye 
rests upon the Risen Saviour, and from 
His lips we hear those marvellous words, 
which none but the God-Man could ever 
have uttered, " I am the Resurrection and 
the Life " ; " The hour ia coming when all 
who are in tiieir graves ahall hear the 
Toioe of the Son of God, and they Uiat 
hear shall live." 

The religion which failed to roll away 
the etone frooL the doOT of Uie sepulchre — 
" the house appointed for all living " — 
would carry with it the evidence of its 
own insufficiency to meet the craving 
desires and longings of the spirit question- 
ing the mysteriea of dettii ud the grave. 
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But the religion wbicli answers that ques- 
tion comes to ns with a witness of its 
origin which the nnbelief of the heart and 
life alone can reject. 

But there are other thoughts which " the 
rolling away of the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre " maj suggest — other appli- 
cations of the question of these women 
which maj throw no little light on leading 
points of Christian experience. I will 
refer to some of these Easter thoughts ; 
and whilst we consider them, may each 
reader be a learner indeed 1 There are 
those who are "ever learning" and jet 
** never come to the knowledge of the 
truth." Gk>d's Word is a word of power 
only when the Spirit of Truth, who in- 
spired it, becomes our Teacher. 

I. In the first plaoci then, I think, as 
an Easter thought, we maj apply the 
question of the women at the sepulchre as 
illustrating the great doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. 

The Resurrection of Christ was but the 
completion of His work as a Saviour. It 
declared the work to be a '' finished " work. 
Henceforth the Name of Jesus was to be 
proclaimed as that only Name given under 
heaven whereby we must be saved — the 
Name of a Justifying Saviour. 
. Now is it not the case that whenever 
men, by the work of the convincing Spirit, 
become conscious of sin, alarmed by sin, 
conscience-stricken on account of sin, made 
sensible of the true character of sin, so 
that in a spiritual sense they feel they are 
" dead in trespasses and sins," exposed to 
the righteous condemnation of a holy law 
^is it not the case that the question in 
effect is always upon their hearts, '' Who 
fihall roll us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre " ? In other words, " How 
shall sinful man be just with Gk)d ? " 

If we have never felt the pressure of 
this question, if we have never asked in 
anxious desire for Divine light, "What 
must I do to be saved P How shall I be 



justified?" it must be because we are 
searing the conscience, blinding ourselves 
to the light of Divine truth, refusing to 
hear "the law which is holy, just, and 
good," doing despite to the Spirit of con- 
viction — the Holy Spirit of God. Perilous 
must be the sinner's case who has so far 
succeeded in lulling conscience to repose 
that he cares not even to ask, " Who ^all 
roll away the stone from the door of 
ihU sepulchre ? " 

Awake, thou that sleepest! Let con- 
science do her work while the day of grace 
lasts ; lei the Divine Spirit open the blind 
eyes — and the revelation of Gk>d's holiness 
in contrast with thy sinfulness will surely 
place thee by the side of Job when he said: — 
" Now mine eye seeth Thee ; wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes." 

But you who have been taught some- 
what of the evil of sin, as exposing you to 
the righteous condenmation of Ood*s holy 
law, whilst you ask the question, " Who 
shall roU us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre P" remember the ex- 
perience of the women at the Saviour's 
tomb. They found the Saviour risen — ^the 
stone had been moved away by Divine 
power. So Jesus— Jesus omnipotent to 
save— has "risen for our justification." 
He is "the Lord our Righteousness." 
He calls the sinner from the gprave of sin, 
and places him in the home of God, a 
wanderer restored, a prodigal who " was 
dead and is alive again ! " The seal of 
death and condemnation was on the sinner's 
sepulchre, but Christ has broken the seal, 
and brought in everlasting righteousness 
for the soul that looks to Him. 

Oh I marvellous Gospel of the grace of 
God ! To man, the sinneir — man condemn- 
ing himself, and therefore knowing that 
Gk>d must condemn, for " Gk)d is greater 
than our heart and knoweth all things "--* 
conscious of his inabilily to justify him- 
self, knowing that he could not undo t^ 
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past, blot oat ita sins of thought, word, and 
deed, or eDSnro the holiness of bis wallc in 
tha f ntnre — to mim, the sinner, shut ap in 
the Bepnlchre, "conclnded under ein," and 
therefore liable to ita penalty, death — the 
Gospel brings this word, " Set the captive 
free ; I have fbnnd a Bansom." 

Oh weloome Eastor troth I Jeans died, 

and Jesns lives, and " has the keys of hell 

{To ie . 



and death." His Righteonsness ia onr 
righteousness. His Atonement an atone- 
ment for ns ; Hia Blood cleanseth from all 
sin ! So that we need no longer ask, " Who 
shall roll away the atoae from the door of 
ihit sepnlchre ? " To the qnestion, " How 
shall sinfnl man be jnst with Ood ? " the 
answer is dear: — "God is jnst and the 
JnstiGer of the believer in Jems " 



^m C^cp Hhth in tl)t i^Ittm Cfmctf. 
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Tbdeb thi Nobxaxb. 

Kormans did not im- 

ivfl the oondition of 

I kbonring popolatioa. 

idalism, which they in- 

daoed, was in most cases 

I tyranny of the few over 

I many. In an old story 

of the twelfth oenlnry, a knight who had 

plandered his poor "villainB," as they were 

L-alled, is oomptimented by one of his flat- 

joren who uys: "Ah, girl tmly thon dost 

irelL For men oaght always to plaok and 

pillage the choii, who !s like the willoir— it 



sproateth ont the better for being often 
cropped." 

l^ere were in fact some monsters of cmelty 
amongst the Korman barons. Ofone of them, 
Bobert de Belesme, Garl of Sbropahire, it is 
said by Henry of Hnntingdon, who lived in 
his time ; — " To batcher men in the moat 
horrible manner was to him an agreeable 
feast." Women of rank were little better than 
their husbands. Homes were anything but 
happy homes in what some call " the good old 
times." William the Oonqneror, it is stated, 
beat bis wife even before they were married, 
What he did after may be imagined. The 
yoong nobles for the most part lived idle 
lives, and sometimes joined together to plnn- 
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dera hit or market. Thare were no doubt 
bapp7 exceptions, bnt the^ were few and &r 
between. QeneroBit;, indeed, wae beld to be 
ft Icnlgbtl; virtue, bat too ofteQ it only meant 
laviah extravagiuioe in eelf-indulgeace and 
vice. In ana of tbe early metrical romances of 
the time, tbe aged Oonnt Qaji in Bonding bis 
joong Boa Doon into the world, gives him 
some fur adnoe, bat it hardly liseH above 
the counsels ol mere worldly pmdence and 
BetE-seeking. "Give to the poor whenever 
yon have money : for the more yon give the 
more bononr yon will acquire. Bo not qoar- 
rel with your neighbour: for if he know any* 
tiling againut you ha will let it out, Mid yoa will 
hitTe the shame of it. At court, if yon have 
any good points of behaviour, show them : 



indolgenoe. The writer of the life of Hera* 
ward describes a dronken gathering of Nor- 
man knigbts, with a minstrel in their midst, 
making ooarae and brutal jests. The bmtality 
of manners in some oases led to heartless 
ferocity, and when we reach tbe time of the 
oivil wars of Stephen's reign, we find the 
amnsements of the hall varied with the torture 

At the same time it must not be supposed 
the dark cloud was altogether without its 
silver lining. There were general tokens of 
advancing civilisation. The game of chess 
became very popalar. Ma^y of tbe rudely 
carved cbeesmen of the twelfth century have 
been found, ohiefly in tbe north of England, 
made of the tusks of the walros, popularly 
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jou will be the more prized and gun the 
more advantage." Beligion, so-called, seema 
to have been equally regarded as munly a 
matter of policy. Superstitious formalism 
was evidently the chief thing thought of. 
Thus DooD is advised to " near the holy moss 
daily, and to honour the prieatsi " bub it is 
significantly added: — "Leave them aa little of 
your goods ae yon can ; you will never profit 
by enriching them." Home confidence also 
Beems to have been quite as looking as real 
piety. "If," says Count Guy, "you should 
know anything that you would wish to con- 
oeal, tell it by no means to your wife, if yon 
have one; for if yon let her know It, you will 
repent of it the first time you displease her." 
Indoor amusements during the earlier fTor- 
man period were often attended with riotous 



known as whale's bone. Even in the little 
town of Kirkcudbright, on the Scottish border, 
there was, in tbe middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, a maker of oombs, draughtsmen, chess- 
men, spigots, and other such articles of bone 
end horn. Stag's bom appears to have been 
a bvourite materiiU, Candles, fixed not m 
candlesticks bat on them, aa on spikes, and 
lanterns, were becoming oommon. The 
ladies very eztensiTely employed themselves 
in weaving. Our illustration, from the maun- 
soript Ps^ter in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
gives a group of female weavers. The srassora 
(Saxon smut) are, as will be seen, Bimtlar 
to the shears of modem clothiers, KobIo 
was also a favourite occupation. We give an 
illustration of a large organ of Uborioua 
though rather clumsy workmanship. 
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tCbe Some lOirarp. 



hope there is % 

Some Library m. 

mrerj home Trheio 

HoiM Word* finds a 

irelcxHUe. Food for 

bhe mind ia nt least 

u important as food 

for the bod;. A shelf, or half a dosea 

shelvee, of really interesting and instmo- 

tive bookB, will go a long way towards 

m airing home attrao^ve to the young 

foUcs, sfl well as to the old ones. 

We ai« glad to be able to annonnce that 
a fond at our disposal enables ns this year 
to make a most liberal and exceptional 
offer, to the Eeaders of Soma Word*, of 
Books speoially enitable for Easter and 
Whitsnntide gifts, and also for a plaoe in 
the Home Library. They are perfectly 
new books, and very cheap at the regnlar 
selling prioe. Bnt in order that they may 
speak for themselves, a specimen parcel 
of all the Tolomes (for which no charge will 
be made) will be sent for the Parish 
Library or Parish use to any Clergyman 
or Bmday School Svperintendent who will 
kindly undertake to let them be um at 
the Schools or elsewbere, -and then send to 
Hotne Wordt Pnblishing Office the order 
for the copies that may be required.* 

The following are the books offered. 
Several copies of eaoh can be sent, if wished, 
but the snpply, in some cases, being limited, 
early application is necessary. 

L— Our Folks. B; Aens Oiimun. Olotb 
gilt, sad ulror. Isnth Thonuod. Ball- 
mg piioa, 1/fl U. 



Cloth ^t. Fifth TbonMad. Sailing 
price, 3/e 1/i 



nL— The Dajr of Days Aanusl for iSSa. 

COoth gUk 8«ll)ii8 prioe. 3/- . . 1/- 
IV.— The Way Home. BytheBer-OniaiiM 
Bm«OK, B.D. Tbirty-flflh Thouund. 

Belling prioe, 1/- 6d. 

T.— Fables for You. By Elxuiob Peobsxa. 
Qoth ^t. ninBtratad 1^ B. 0. Penue- 
ftOber. BftUing prioe. 9/S • • • V^ 
VL— The Sunday School Oift. By the 
Bm.OiuMuuBjjLiMiKtSJ). aothgilt. 
Tenth Thooaand. Sellmg prioe, !/• . Td. 
Vn.— Home Makers. By Uis. Cuai II 
Buroca. Cloth gilt. Beooud Tbon- 
■and. Belling prioe, 8/6 . . . 1/9 
TIIL— Stephen Hainwaring's Wooing. 
By Bim.1 B. Hoi.t. Cloth gilt. Be- 
eond IhoDMUid. Belling prioe, 3/B . 1/a 
U.— Hugh Siowell: a Lifo and its 
L«saana. By the Bev. OBiBi.ai 
BvLLOOK, B.D. Cloth gilt. BaMmd 
ThouHniL Selling prioe, S/4 . . 1/- 

t-TTl Tallnt with the Pe<n>le. Cloth 

gat. Bellinji prioe, !/■ t*m 
T^ 1 — Taa EiaL o» SaimBSDax • Bd 
„ n. — Psiaaa L«omij> . . , td, 
„ m. — OsaiaiL Oabitbiji , • . 6d. 



OoT Readers will kindly notice that any 
$ingh book in the above list can be sup- 
plied, but two extra stamps should be 
sent for the postage of each volume 
ordered. The mtire packet of oU the 
volumes can also be sent to any address 
on receipt of 10*. Local friends anxious 
to promote the drcnlatiou of good reading 
might thus buy an Elaster or Whitsantdde 
present, as a most welcome addition to the 
local Parish or Bohooi Library. 

All letters and communications daring 
Ihit month should be addressed to 

Mr. Cbiklhs Uubut, 

Soma Worda Office, 
1, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.G. 



* We shall be glad K oar Beaden will make this Bpedmen Puoel offai generally knon to the 
ClerBy and Bnuday Bohooi Bnperlnteudcnti. It is an important Miioion effort. 



••A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE." 
" Often and often Uut 'lUtob' has eonw Into mj lis«d, nnd Jnat In theniokot tims 
to pitmsA me (rom loeiiig money, eluneter, enttom, »i*tjOaag."—Stt Page 9S. 
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"% *t(ttb tot %\m *at)es( mwu* 

{ate lUattration, Fagt 91.) 



BIRCH waA A 

wom&n of sensible 

Bajings, and Urs. 

Bircli was a vomui 

of diligent doings 

too. When Mrs. 

Birch said she 

wonld do a thing, she did i^ wisely »gulng 

that if the thing had to be done some day, 

it might as well be done at once, made an 

end of, and finiBlied straight away. 

" Strike the iron while it's hot," — '' Now 
or never," — " Delays are dangerons," — 
"A stitch in time saves nine," — were some 
of her favDorite mottoes ; and although the 
birds have song over her grave in Nestle- 
ton chnrchyard for nearly twenty anmmerB, 
the influence of her active, honest life ia 
stiU blessing the world. 

"As my poor mother nsed to say," is 
often the form in which Tom Birch, the 
blacksmith, now hands on " a bit of good 
advice " to his mates. "Why, lads, I re- 
member jnst as if it was yesterday, mshing 



into the honse one Saturday afternoon after 
playing leapfrog on the green, and mothor's 
sharp eye spied a tiny rent in my breeches. 
Then and there she made me 'off' with 
them. I had to sit on the table the whiles, 
and as the needle and cotton went through 
and throngh the cordnroy, she kept saying, 
' A stitch in time saves nine, Tommy, — a 
stitch in time saves nine. Tommy ! Never 
forget that. Tommy I ' And I never have 
forgotten it ! Often and often that ' stitch ' 
has come into my head, and jnst in the 
nick of time to prevent me from losing 
money, oharaoter, custom, everything ! " 

So we see that, in Mrs. Birch's case at 
least, has been amply fulfilled the quabt 
proverb Which has travelled across the 
ocean from Madagascar ; namely, " A good 
deed is a memorial stone, and good done is 
good packed up for a journey." Oh that 
every day we may plant some good deed 
in our life's history ! What a bright and 
happy journey will then be onrs ! 

Fbedebick Shirlocc 



Q^ximaEC (OnjtDarDt 

THE 800T0H NATURAUST. 

BT THB RIV. CBABLIB BITLLOCK, B.D., ADTBOB DP " BKOtAND's BOTAI. HOUB," BTO. 

Even advertisements and circulars fay the 
thonBond, failed. A few pence represented 
often the takingB of the day. His little 
fuad realized at Banff was gocB ; he was 
already in debt; and a letter reached him 
from his former employer telling him if he 
did not return immediately to his work he 
mnst give the employment to another. 

The heart must truly be harder even than 
Aberdeen granite that is not toached by the 
record of snob an experience. The over- 
taxed and sensitive brMn almost gave way. 
He had nothing but his oolleotion — a col- 
lection rather than part with which he wonld 
have sacrificed his lire— and yet this must 
go to meet his debtl Beason tottered on 
her throne, and la his despair he oontem- 



UD waited on is pa- 
ica and hope; but the 
itondanoe at his Aber- 
leen exhibition was very 
canty. Perhaps, he 
hoDght, the price was 
so high, "ladies and 
Gentlemen, M.\ Trades- 
people, Si. ; Children, half-prioe." Well, he 
would call "the millions" to his ud, and 
reduoed the charge to a penny. But ths 
millions did not come. Their hearts, he 
*' '"ht, were nude of their native granite. 
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plated snicide. He resolyed to go to the 
Bea-ehore, where it might he thought his 
death was accidental. His mental state after 
leaving his home he descrihes as almost a 
blank. He rememhered, however, the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 

"He had thrown off his hat, coat, and 
waistcoat, hefore rushing into the sea, when , 
a flock of Banderling^ lit upon the sands near 
him. They attracted his attention. They 
were running to and frOf some piping their 
low shrill whistle, whilst others were probing 
the wet sand with their bills as the waves 
receded. But amongst them was another 
bird, larger and darker, and apparently of 
different habits to the others. Desirous of 
knowing something of the nature of this bird, 
he approached the sanderlings. They rose 
and flew away. He followed them. They 
lit again, and again he observed the birds 
as before. Away they went, and he after 
them. At length he was stopped at Don 
month. When he recovered his conscious- 
ness, he was watohing the flock of birds fly- 
ing away to the farther side of the river. 
He had forgotten all his miseries in his 
intense love of nature. His ruling passion, 
under God, saved him.** 

How long the chase lasted he never could 
tell It must have occupied him more than 
an hour. He found himself divested of his 
hat, coat, and vest; and he went back to 
look for them. He had no further desire to 
carry out the purpose for which he had 
descended to the sea. His only thought was 
about the strange bird among the sander- 
lings : "^ What could it be P " Perhaps the 
bird had been his Providence. He tried to 
think BO. 

But, alas 1 the trial he had passed through 
during the day had been most dreadful. The 
next morning, afler a night of torturing 
thoughts, he again went down to the sea- 
shore a little after daylight, eagerly search- 
ing for the strange bird of the preceding 
evening. Bat although he walked - several 
times along the sands, from the bathing 
machines to the mouth of the Don, he never 
saw it. The providential bird was gone. 
So far as Edward knew, he never saw the 
like of that bird again. 

Ho now, afler many long and bitter heart- 



pangs, decided upon advertising his collec- 
tion for sale. An effort was made by one 
gentleman of influence to raise twenty 
pounds in Banff to secure the collection for 
his native place, but it failed; and at length 
he accepted an offer in Aberdeen of £20 lOv. 
The purchase was made by a Mr. Grant for 
his boy, who had a taste for natural history; 
but neglect in a short time resulted in the 
ruin of the whole collection. Edward re- 
turned to Banff on foot without a single 
specimen of his cherished treasures, and 
without a penny in his pocket that he could 
call his own. 

Unable to pay for the return journey of 
his wife and family, the kindly carrier who 
took them to Aberdeen consented to bring 
them back ftree. With the return of his 
family^ light once more seemed to rest upon 
his path. There might yet be peace and 
plenty about the fireside. Next morning he 
was busy at his trade, sewing, hammering, 
and *' skelping away at the leather.'* 

But the "ruling passion'' remained the 
ruling passion still; and ere long Edward 
again resumed his old habits and pursuits 
if possible with redoubled seal. His hunting 
dress or attire must have given him an odd 
appearance on his expeditions. He thus de- 
scribes it : — 

'* My coat had eight pockets, four outside 
and four inside. The two lower inside ones 
were 'meal-pocks' for size. My waistcoat, 
too, had four rather big receptacles : the term 
'waistooat pockets' could scarcely describe 
them. Besides these, I had a number of 
bags or wallets, hung over my shoulders, or 
tied round my niiddle, or under my coat, 
according to their intended uses. I had 
also several queer-looking things which I 
carried in my hands and called 'accessories; ' 
for there is no o<iher specific name for the 
articles. All my pockets had their quota of 
chip-boxes." 

On one occasion these "chip boxes" in 
which he placed his specimens led to an 
amusing adventure, and Mr. Smiles' account 
is so graphic that we give it at length. 

" In a terrific storm, having lost his way, 
and plunged into bog after bog, he had taken 
refuge in a house, rushing in without cere- 
mony, and looking more like a lunatic than 
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A naturaliBt Two little maidens inside were 
evidently rather frightened at his appearanoe; 
bat they said he might rest there until the 
storm ceased. 

** There was a good fire of sods and peats 
on the floor. Edward went towards it, with 
his dripping clothes to dry himself. He now 
began lo look at his belongings. He first 
took off his hat, the hiding-place for many of 
his treasures. He found that the bundles of 
rare moss he had picked up on the moor, and 
also the flies he had pinned into the crown of 
his hat, were all right His hat was usually 
two-storied. The lower part contained his 
head, and the other, aboye it, separated by 
a thin piece of board, contained mosses, birds' 
eggs, butterflies, insects, and such like. 

"He next proceeded to take off some of 
his. wallets. Bat, just as he had begun to 
remoye them, he heard the girls behind 
him tittering and giggling. Turning round, 
he saw one of them pointing to his back, 
and trying to suppress her mirth. He could 
not imagine the reason. Another, and yet 
another stifled laugh I On his looking round 
again, they rnshed out of the room ; and 
then he heard them exploding with laughter. 
The cause of their merriment was this. The 
storm of rain had soaked Edward to the skin* 
Every pocket and wallet was full of chip- 
boxes and water. The glue of the boxes had 
melted; the ants, worms, slags, spiders, 
caterpillars, and such like, had all escaped, 
and were mixed up in a confused mass. They 
shortly began to creep out of the innumer- 
able pockets in which they had been con- 
tained. It was because the girls had seen 
the mixture of half-drowned spiders, beetles, 
ants, and oaterpUlars, creeping up the strange 
man's back, that they rushed from the place, 
and laughed their fhll out of doors. 

" Edward was now left to himself. The girls 
had doubtless gone to fetch their mother. 
He began to think of beating a retreat. 
Bat at that moment, a woman, of prodigious 
size and attitude, appeared at the threshold. 
She stood stock still, and looked at the 
stranger furiously. He addressed her, but 
she gave no reply. He looked at her 
again. In one hand she grasped a most 
fbrmidable-looking axe; whilst in the other 
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she held what, looked like the half of a 
young tree. She was tall, stout, and re- 
markably muscular; her hair was of a 
carrottj-red colour, and thickly matted to- 
gether. Her dress was scanty; she was 
bare-legged, but wore a pair of old unlaced 
boots, such as are usually worn by plough- 
men. With her axe in one hand and her 
pole in the other— with her clenched teeth, 
and fierce aspect — Edward could entertain 
no other idea of her than that she was mad; 
and that her intention was to brain him with 
her axe 1 He could not rush past her. Her 
space filled the doorway. • He could not ovei^ 
power her, for she was much more powerful 
than he was. His suspense was dreadf oL 

^* At last she moved one step forward, then 
another, until Edward thought he might 
plunge past her, and escape. But no; she 
opened her lips and spoke, or rather yelled — 
' Man, fat the sorra brocht ye in here, an 
you in sicoan a mess ! Gang oot o* my hoose, 
I tell ye, this verra minit! Gang ootl' 
This appeal brought Edward to himself again. 
He apologised to her for entering her house, 
and begged her to let him remain until the 
rain had ceased. 'Not a minit,' was the 
sharp rejoinder; *ye'll pit my hoose afloat 
Besides yer vermin, ye'U pit's a' in a hobble 
if ye dinna gang oot ! ' 

" He protested that he had nothing to do 
with vermin; but as he spoke he lifted up 
his hand to wipe something off his check. 
It was a hairy oobit 1 He was in a moment 
alive to the woman's expostulations. On 
looking to his clothes he found that he was 
a moving mass of insect life. He cleared the 
room in a bound, regardless of the woman's 
axe and cudgel. He went into an old shed, 
threw off his coat and waistcoat, and found 
them a mass of creeping things. On search- 
ing his pockets, he found that all the chip- 
boxes had given way, and that the whole of 
the collection which he had made during the 
last three days was lost He might have 
collected the insects firom his clothing, but he 
had nothing to put them in. He now found 
that he was the lunatic, not the woman. Be> 
fore he departed, he apologised for the trouble 
he had caused her, and then went home* 
wards*-a sadder, if not a wiser man.** 
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XI. FLOWERS. 

Sftndbelbf swaei April plsMimiv 

Spxixigfiig all uoimdi 
White and gold ftnd orlmBon trMunms, 

From the oold, nnlorely gvoond I 
Be who gare them grace and hne 
Made the Uttle ohildxen tool 

When the weary Uttle flowen 

Cloee their starry eyee. 
By the dark and dewy houn^ 

Strength and freshnen God snpplies. 
He who aenda the gentle dew, 
Gares for little ohlldxen too. 

Then He givee the pleatant weather, 

Bonahine warm and free, 
Making all things glad together. 

Kind to them and kind to me. 
Lorely flowers 1 Helovethyon, 
And the little dhOdren too. 

Though we cannot hear you singing 

Sofdy chiming lays. 
Barely God can see yon bringing 

Silent songs of wordless praise,— 
Hears your anthem, sweet and tme. 
Hoars the little children too. 

XII. THE STAR WHICH THE WIND 

BLEW OUT. 

It was a sweet April eremng, and I was on my way to 
the Tillage of H , to visit a dying boy— a bi%ht» pro- 
mising child, about eight years old. 

The son had set at least an honr, and stars were qoietly 
coming oat, one by one^ in the sky, the brightest, of 
coarse, first. My little girl trotted briskly at my side, 
making her remarks as we passed on. There was some 
wind, and the sky was not free from doads. One star 
shone oat very brightly, and it caoght oar eye. We stood 
still to look at it. As we were looking; a sadden blast 
rose and swept orer as, driving the doads before it. It 
waa not at all a very angry blast, bat it was enough to 
lay hold of my girl's bonnet, and cany it oflT with some 
baste. In the pursoit of the bonnet, the star was for a 



minute or tiro Ibrgotten i and when wa looked ap again 
itwasgonel 

"Oh, look, look, Iha wind has btown oafe thaBtarl** 
cried a sad little Toloe beside me. 

"Not qoitCb perhaps, my little one; have patience, and 
let us see if it is q[uite blown out." 

On we walkedi but the donds still kept their place. 
Sky and star were hiddeni and my little one kept scold- 
ing the wind, and wondering if the star would ever coma 



Just as die waa talking the douds moved snddenly ofl^ 
and the big bright star dione out. 

•* Oh, look, look I God has lighted the star again whidi 
the wind blew out. I hope He won't let the wind blow it 
out again." 

We had now readied the cottage of the side child. Wa 
went in and stood beside his bed. He was near death, 
and suffered modi. Pain was there i pain that threw a 
shade over his brow and ^ye, yet could not take away a 
sweet imile that played on his pardied lipa. He waa 
ready to depart, and was looking upward, as if expecting 
to be called. 

"How are yoi^ Tommy F '* I said. 

" Very iH," was the answer. 

"BntgoingtobewdlP" said I. 

He understood me and smiled, repeating my words, 
"GoingtobewelL** 

In a few minatss mors it was all well with him. He 
went up to be with his Saviour. 

On his pillow there lay his Bible and his hymn-book. I 
took up the lattei^ and it opened at the hymn, **Lord, 
look upon a little child I* I read the third verae. 



Shbiiof withbi thy iMnd llAi ; 



▲ IMMQ of gTM» to All Mvandi 
A Uttia ipok of biOlowtd gfoud." 

I turned to my own little one as I read theselines. She 
was looking up at me i and both of us were thinking of 
the star which the cold wind of earth had blown out, but 
whldi God would so soon light up again. It was only for a 
season that the star had gone oat] it would shine ers loiv 
more beautlftilly than ever. Fior "Them that sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him." "It is sown in corrup- 
tion } it is raised in inoomptlon.'* Z. 
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BIBLS QUBBTIONS. 

1. IpnTB Nameaof the Lord occur in the Old Testament^ 
K consisting of *' Jehovah " and another word i can 
yon find them F and their meanings P 

S. The "centurions" of the Ooepels and the Acta come 
oat in a good light i canyon refer to the places P 

S. Oor blessed Lord's " seven last words" ; what were 
they F and which does eadi BvangeUst record P 

4. Do you know any signs that the Lord regarded the 
Psalms as a manoal of devotion P 

i. Whatrererenoe is there in the N^ Testament to the 
burial of Moses P 

8. What jadge does Samuel speak of, whom we do not 
knowP 
7. Who was " the son of my sorrow" and " the son of 



the right hand "P "the eon of perdition"P and "the son 
of conaolation " P 

8. Which Xrangellst givee more explanations of Jewidi 
namea, euatoms, and geographv than the others P 

9. How often did lire from the Lord consume a sacri- 
flceP 

10. "Bock of ages." Do you know where in the Bible 
this is found P 

AKBWBB8 (See Fn. No., p. 43% 

I. Nine 1 1 Kings zvii.. S Kings iv., 1 Kings zilL, Matt. 
is., lAke viL, John xt i the Lord ; Acts ix., zx. U. 
Noah's prsaohing. Lot's vexation. IIL The names of 
the magicians. IV. 1 Thees. v. 19; John viL i7-99| 
John UL 8. V. John xxi. 16, 18, 17. YL AeU vi. IS. 
YIL Matt. zviL 8. YUL Moses, Blijah, the Lord, 
Ban! of Tarsus. IX. Acts xi. 13, 14. X. AcU ix. II. 



Answers are not to be sent to the Editor, but only to local Teachers.. 
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STOOD and watched mj Bhipa 

go ont^ • 
Eacb, one hy one^ nnmooring 
free, 

Wliat time the qniet harbour filled 
With flood-tide from the sea. 

The first that saOed, her name was Joy; 

She spread a smooth, white, ample sail, 
And eastward drove with bending spars 

Before the singing gale. 

Another sailed — ^her name was Hope ; 

No cargo in her hold she bore. 
Thinking to find in western lands 

Of merchandise a store. 

The next tbat sailed, her name was Lore ; 

She showed a red flag at the mast^- 
A flag as red as blood she showed, 

And towards the south sped fast. 
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lE^e ffecta(nts of t^e Seamms, 

APBASANT in Switsserland was at work in 
his garden Tery early ia the apring. A lady 
paBsing said : — *' I fear the plants which have 
eome forward rapidly will yet be destroyed by the 
frost.** liark the wisdom ol the peasant : — " God 
has been onr Father a great while/' was his reply. 
What faith that reply exhibited in the olden pro- 
mise :--'* While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest . • . shall not cease " (Gen. viii. 22). 

TOL. XIII. NO. T. 



The last that sailed, her name was Faith ; 

Slowlj she took her passage forth, 
Tacked and lay-to, at last she steered 

A straight course for the north. 

My gallant ships, they sailed away 
Oyer the shimmering Summer sea. 

I stood at watch for many a day, 
But only one came back to me : 

For Joy was caught by Pirate Pain, 
Hope ran upon a hidden reef. 

And Love took fire and foundered fast 
'Mid whelming seas of grief. 

Faith came at last, storm-beat and torn ; 

She recompensed me all my loss— 
For as a cargo safe she brought 

A Crown linked to a Cross. 

Anoh. 
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EATH stnng himself to death, when he 
stung Christ.'* — Bomaiw. 
'* BosBs bloom 
In the desert tomb, 
Beoanse the Savionr once lay there." 

On a tombstone in a village chorehyard are the 
ioaehing words, ** When will morning come ? *' 
Christianity alone gives the answer — '*When I 
Rwake in His likeness." 
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Sai^ of **^Itr iHraDoto.' 



BT lONES OIBBBNE, ADT 

CHAPTER XIL 

SAISl'S TBOVBLl. 

, BONDER if I oonldfl't manage 

I Q stand, if I tried," said Dais; 

] ristfnlly. She had had the 

honght in her mind for some 
J bjB before ik came ont. A 

Qonth bad passed lince old 
■^ iaaac's lost visit to her room, 

and Duisj as jet seemed not much better. 
John Daris in hospital was making steady ad- 
vance towards recovery, and Daisy was often 
bannted by a dread of tb« time when Mary 
woald have to leave her. "I can't think 
what I shall do," she murmured sadly one 
day to her nurse, and then after some thought 
she broke into the wonder whether she might 
not be able to stand, if she tried. 

" Toa'd be quick enough np if joa oonld, 
Daisy," said Mary Davis. 

" But perhaps I've grown lazy, Narsie," 
said Daisy. " Perhaps I ought just to try, 
You lift me and do .everything for me, so 
that I haven't bad to try. I'm sure father 
must be getting vexed at my staying in bed 
so long." 

Mary Davis would not tell Daisy bow 
vexed Mr. Meads was, nor bow be grudged 
Daisy's narse every monthful of food that 
she ate. Her one aim was to shelter Daisy. 
Bat she did sometimes wonder how things 
were to end. 

" Nurse,'' said Daisy suddenly, " I want to 
see father again." 

" By-iind-by," said Mary. 

"No, not by-and-by. I want to see him 
now," said Daisy, with firmness. " I am 
quite lure I onght, Nursie. He must be so 
lonely, with nobody to see after him all day. 
Ton needn't leave me alone with him, it you 
don't like, but "Lmuil see him, please." 

" He'll make you ill again. Miss Daisy." 

"No, I don't think so. I'm better than I 
was — a great deal," said Duisy. " My head 
isn't so bad, and I don't aeem to be so 
starllcd ot everything. It only my legs 
■lidn't feel so heavy, I should think I was 
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gobg to be quite well very soon indeed. 
Nursie dear, I want to sea father presently, 
but I do want first, please, to try if I can 

" Yon can't stand," said Mary gravely. 

' I want to make sure. Father ia sure to 
ask me, and then I can tell bim that I have 
tried. I really can eit up a little now, with 
the pillows behind me, and I don't see why 
I shouldn't stand— just for a second or two. 
I'd rather not ask Mr. Beunet, because he 
might tell me to wut, and I do eo want to 
try." 

Maty did not argue the question longer. 
Daisy's imploring ftca was quite too much 
tor her. Bho carefully wrapped a warm 
d regain g-gow a round the prostrate thin 
figure, and then she very gently lifted Daisy 
up and out of bed, placing and holding her 
in an upright position. 

" Nursie, am I standing P I oan't be sure," 
said Daisy, with dilated anxioas eyea and 
quick breathing. " Are my feet down flat on 
the floor P It feels SO strange.'' 

"Yes, you're standing now, Dusy," said 
Mary Davis. 

" Dou't let go, please," said Diusy ^otly- 
" The room is all going round. Uy legs are 
jost OS heavy as in bed, Nursie." 

" Yes, dear. I'll pat you back now;' said 
Mary. 

The words seemed to rouse Diusy. "No, 
no, I haven't tried standing alone yet," she 
said burriodty. "Let me go ft moment, 

" My dear, you ean'l," said Mary. 

" I want to try. Please— oh, please, do, 
quickly." 

Mary relaied partially her firm hold, in- 
tending to do no more, but at the same 
instant Daisy with a qniok movement pushed 
both her bands away. It was the work of a 
moment. Before Mary oonld grasp her agwo 
Daisy bad Bnnk in a heap on the gronnd. 

" Nursie, I can't, I can't," she said de- 
spairingly. '' Oh, what shall I doP" 

Mary uttered no reproaches. She lifted 
Duiity up from the floor, not without diffl- 
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eolfcy, laid her in the bed, and drew the 
elothes over her. Daisy hid her face in the 
piUow, with a bnrst of heart-broken sobbing. 

" I did think I should be able," she moaned. 
^ '* I didn't think it wonld be so bad. Nursie, 
I don't believe I shall ever be able to walk 
again. And what will father say P " 

"There's no use looking forward for 
troables that mayn't ever oome," said Mary 
quietly. "If the trouble is sent by God, 
Mr. Meads '11 have to bear it and so will 
you, Miss Daisy. But you don't know yet 
as it will come. Nobody can tell yet. It's 
as like as not you'll be walking all right in a 
few weeks or months." 

"Does Mr. fiennet say soP" asked poor 
Daisy, weeping still. 

"He says it's a good sign that you're able 
to bear sitting up a bit. He says he don't 
know how long it'll be, but he hopes you'll 
get on better by-and-by." 

Daisy fell into a fresh fit of sobs. " Oh, I 
did think I should be able to stand just for 
a moment," she said. " I did think I could. 
And it seemed as if I hadn't the very least 
power in my legs." 

" And you were faint and weak too," said 
Marf . " That makes the matter worse." 

"Father will be so disappointed. I 
shouldn't mind if it wasn't for him. But 
I can't think what he will say!" moaned 
Daisy, quite overcome by her bitter disap- 
pointment. 

It came suddenly into Mary's head that 
this would be no bad time for Isaac to see 
Daisy again. She acted on the moment's 
impulse, not quite wisely, perhaps, since she 
could not tell at all how the old man would 
behave, and Daisy was already upset. Leav- 
ing the bedroom she went quickly across to 
the parlour, and th^b accosted Isaac with 
the words, — 

I ** Do you want to see Daisy, Mr. Meads P" 
I " I'd have seen her long ago if it hadn't 
been for you," grumbled Isaac. 

" I'll take you in now if you promise me 
not to stay a moment longer than I give you 
leave." 
Isaac Meads grunted anew. 
"You mustn't be there many minutes, for 
Daisy is weak, but she wants to have a sight 
of yov again." 



"She isn't going to dieP" asked Isaac 
with some show of interest. 

"No," said Mary sharply. *' Much you'd 
care if she did. Gome." 

Mary was vexed with herself the next 
moment for her sharp [way of speaking. 
After all the old man could scarcely be 
counted to have his full wits. She led the 
way, and Isaac shuffled after. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

OONS! 

Daut Wiu still crying when they entered. 
Her face was pressed into the pillow, and her 
low sobs sounded through the room. Mary 
Davis motioned Isaac to the bedside, and he 
stood there, saying nothing, with a rather 
astonished look upon his face. Daisy had 
always been so cheery in her ways, that he 
could scarcely remember seeing her shed 
tears since she was quite a child. 

Mary waited a little while, and then said : 
" Daisy, here's your father come to see you." 

Daisy turned her head quickly, and lifted 
her tearful eyes to his. Then she wrung her 
hands together, and broke out anew into 
a passion of sobs. " O father, father," she 
cried, "I can't walk or stand. I've tried, 
and I can't. And you will get so tired of me ; 
you will wish I was dead. P father, I don't 
know what to do ; I don't know how to bear 
it.** 

"Can't you stand yet, Daisy P" asked 
Isaac, in a perplexed and dubious tone. 

" No, no, no," sobbed Daisy. " I tried, and 
I fell down. My legs seem almost as if they 
were dead, father. I don't know if I shall 
ever be able to stand again." 

" Don't know if ever you'll be able to stand 
again ! " echoed Isaac, in tones of dismay. 

" No," moaned Daisy. " Perhaps never- 
never." 

" Who's ever a-going to do your work P " 
asked Isaac. " I cau't afford to keep a woman, 
Daisy. It's sheer ruination, — and I haven't 
got a penny to spare — not one penny." 

" Ah, I knew you'd say so," Daisy answered 
sorrowfully, yet struggling to be calmer. 
" Father, you'll get so tired of me soon ; you'll 
wish I was dead. And I would rather die 
and go to heaven — oh, much, much rather—^ 
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if only I might. Bab I mustn't be in a hurry, 
if Gk)d doesn't wish it for me yet. Only— oh« 
&thery I don't know \ahai to do 1 " 

"You hear her, Mr. Meads/' said Mary 
Davis slowly. " You hear what she^s telling 
you. She thinks you'll be tired of her« and 
want her to die« because she can't slave for 
you any longer, — she that's your own little 
Daisy, the only child you've got. II she's 
taken, you'll have nobody left you then — ^not a 
soul in all the world to care for you. I won« 
der if you'd mind P You'd have your gold 
still — only your gold. Maybe that's all you 
want." 

'* Who says I've got gold? " asked the old 
man tremblingly, an expression of fear com- 
ing over his face. " I tell you, woman, I ain't 
got one penny to spare, — not one penny. I'm 
only a poor old man." 

« yes, I know," said Mary calmly, with 
a touch of contempt. " You and I know one 
another pretty well, Mr. Meads, by this time. 
You can't take me in as you take most people 
in. Poor! "—and her voice suddenly changed. 
*' Yes, it's true^ that, and no mistake. You 
are a poor man, Mr. Meads, — poor and miser* 
able too. Any man 'ud be poor who had his 
heart wrapped up in gold. But it'll be taken 
from you some 4^y, — mind that. It's your 
idol, and it'll be taken from you." 

Isaac shook as if he had the palsy, and his 
lustreless eyes stared hard at Mary. " It'll 
be took ! " he muttered hoarsely. " Who says 
it'll be took P I've got it aU safe— all safe. 
There isn't a soul knows where I put it." 

''Maybe yes, and maybe no," Mary an- 
swered. " Don't you be too sure, Mr. Meads. 
There's oflea a deal more known by folks 
around than you think for. You needn't 
look at me like that. 1 don't know where 
you keep your hoard, — no, nor I don't want 
to. The gold that can kill your love for your 
own child has a curse upon it, and I wouldn't 
finger it if I could. But it'll be taken from 
30a some day, or you'll be taken from it. 
And what'll you have then P " 

Daisy's tears were at an end. She had lain 
sileutly listening thus far, and now she 
stretched out both hands to him, saying, 
*' Father, don't you love me P " 

Isaac made no answer. He stared fixedly 
^K Mary Davis, muttering, *' I've got it safe." 



'' Then keep it safe, if you will," answered 
Mary, who was losing patience. " But dont 
make believe you haven't got pence when 
you've got pounds, for I can't stand it." . 

"Nnrsie, don't be angry with him," said 
Daisy softly. " He can't understand." 

" I'm angry with him for your sake, Daisy," 
Mary answered, drawing a long breath. 
" How ever you stand it all as you do, passes 
me. I don't feel like a Christian when I see 
him." 

"But you must," said Daisy quietly; and 
then again she asked — " Father, don't you 
love me at allP " 

Isaac made no response. He did not seem 
to take in the sense of Daisy's question, for 
Mary's words were still haunting him, and 
he could only think of one thing at a time. 
Daisy's lips quivered, and her eyes filled 
anew, and Mary thought the scene had lasted 
long enough for her. " Gome, Mr. Meads," 
she said, "it's time you should go. Say 
good-bye to Daisy." 

" Good-bye, father," Daisy said submis- 
sively. " You'll come again to-morrow, won't 
you P " 

Isaac made no attempt to remain. He 
shuffled slowly back into the parlour, and 
there sat until bed- time, lost in helpless 
thought. What could Mary Davis meauP 
How should anybody be aware of his care« 
fully guarded hoard P 

Mary Davis had spoken, on the impulse of 
the moment^ that which her womanly common- 
sense dictated to her. She had no doubt 
whatever that Mr. Meads really did possess 
a considerable amocmt of money. She knew 
that the conjectures of other people on this 
head amounted &o almost certainty. She felt 
it to be by no means unlikely that an attempt 
might some day be made by evil-disposed 
persons to discover his supposed hoards. 
She remembered that at his age he must in 
any case soon leave all that he had Her 
words were the outcome of these thoughts. 

Mary spoke under impulse, not at all ex- 
pecting to make so deep an impression on 
him. But a strange thing happened, follow- 
ing upon her words, — especially strange in 
that it did so closely follow after. 

Isaac retired at his usual time, taking hia 
solitary candle to the bedroom, bolting the 
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door, drawing the window curtains closer, 
peering BuspioioaBly under the bed and the 
wardrobe. 

These and other preparations completed, 
he went to the comer where the bag of gold 
habitually lay hidden in the hollow behind 
the deep wainscoting. He touched the spring, 
and bent to lift his treasure — this golden, 
treasure, so dear to his heart.. 

Isaac started back in horror and affright. 
Where was the bag F His hand found only 
a vacant space. 

Ghastly pale, and shaking like an aspen, 
Isaac brought the candle from the table, and 
stared into the hole. Yes, it was empty — 
quite empty. The bag was gone. 

Breathing hard, and with the air of a man 
stupefied by a sudden blow, Isaac put the 
panel back into its place, and then stood 
thmking, or trying to think. 

'* There's t'other hole," he muttered feebly. 
" I don't know as I mightn't— maybe — have 
put it in there." 

He knew he had not done so, yet he tried 
to believe that it was possible. He knew weU 
that the second small hiding place could not 
have oontaiued the big bag of gold, even if it 
had not been already half filled by a tin box 
holding Bank of Englai^d notes, yet he tried 
to defer the agony of his loss by cheating 
himself into the notion that perhaps some- 
now the gold was there. 

The second spring did not answer so readily 
to his touch as the first had done. Isaac 
slowly woke to the fact that it had been tam- 
pered with. Icy drops broke out on his fiioe. 
What if here too P 

The wood-work yielded suddenly, and Isaac 
almost fell backwards with the force he had 
been exerting. He grasped the back of a 
chair and steadied himself. Then he stooped 
and looked in. 

A deep groan broke from Isaac For the 
box of bank-notes was gone also. 

Based and stunned, Isaac staggered to a 
chasr. He was utterly bewildered. It did 
not at first occur to him that any steps might 
be taken for the recovery of the stolen money. 
He only knew that it was lost. ''Gh)nel 
gone 1 " broke now and then from his parched 
lips. 

Isaac could not have told how long he sat 



there in helpless despair. The candle-end 
burnt itself out slowly, and after many flicker- 
ings and flarings up, the flame was quenched, 
and he found himself in darkness. 

That roused the old man from his stunned 
condition. He sat more upright, and peered 
into the darkness. Words were suddenly 
coming back to him — words recently uttered 
by Mary Davis, but forgotten hitherto in the 
shock of his discovery. Mary Davis had 
spoken of his gold, — ^had foretold that he 
would some day lose it. What if Mary Davis 
had found his hiding places, and had ab- 
stracted his treasure P The idea occurred to 
him distinctly. He did not suspect her of 
any intention to steal, for he knew her of old 
to be scrupulously honest ; but she might, 
he thought, have laid hands on the money to 
use it for Daisy, since she so often complained 
that he would not allow Daisy enough ; and 
somehow the dishonesty of such an act did 
not strike Isaac. He quite believed Mary 
to be capable of it. 

Stumbling across the room, striking agaiust 
pieces of furniture in the dark, he unbolted 
his door with nervous haste, reached Daisy's 
door, found it fastened, and rapped heavily. 

Daisy, roused from her quiet sleep, gave a 
startled cry, and Mary, who had not yet gone 
to bed, hastened to her side. '' Don't you be 
frightened, dear; it's nothing," she said. 
'* Don't tremble, Daisy. It's only your father." 

'' But what can he want ? " asked Daisy 
fearfully, as Isaac shouted hoarse demands 
for admittance. 

"You can*t come in now; it's too late," 
Mary called from beside Daisy. 

Isaac was past taking in the sense of what 
she said. He battered furiously with all the 
strength at his command, finding relief in 
the actioD, and shouting incoherent words. 

'' It isn't like father to get in this sort of 
way," Daisy said tremblingly. "Nurse, do 
you think he can be madp I never knew 
him in such a rage. He'll break in soon. 
The lock is so weak." 

Mary had her own fears on that head. She 
went close to the door and called out, " Stop, 
Mr. Meads, stop. What is it you wantP " 

" I want my money," Isaac cried in a frenzy 
of distress. " I want my money. It's gone, 
every penny of it ; and I mean to have it 
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back. If you don't give it me tlus miantei 

ru — " 

The threat following was indistinct, but 
Mary could imagine its import. Though she 
had never before seen Isaac Meads in pre- 
cisely this condition, she knew that finy man 
completely overcome by passion is capable 
of almost any deed. Isaac Meads was old 
and feeble, yet the strength lent by rage 
might well make him temporarily more than 
a match for any ordinary woman. Hary 
thoaght of Betsy Simmons*s strong frame 
longingly. 

"Listen to me, Mr. Meads,*' she palled. 
" I've not got year money, and I^doa't know 
anything about it." 

" You told me it 'ud be taken, and you've 
gone and got it," yelled Isaac. 

"It's a lie, Mr. Meads. I've not touched 
pne farthing of your money," Mary answered. 
" But if it is gone, you'd best not waste your 
time here. Why don't you go straight to 
the police-station, and give information? 
Every minute you pat off, the less likely you 
are to get your money back." 

" Police-station I " Isaac said helplessly, 
and he ceased his battering. 

" Yes, the police-st«tion — down to the left, 
near the other end of the road. You'd best 
bring a policeman back with you, and see if 
be can find out anything. I wouldn't lose a 
minute if X was you. The thief '11 get right 
off if you do." 

She heard th^ old man totter away, — ^how 
feebly she did not know. She heard him go 
out of the house and shut the door behind 
him. But long as she waited and listened, 
she did not hcju* him return, and at length 
she came to the conclusion that he and the 
policeman must have started in pursuit of 
the thief, deferring their examination of the 
bedroom till later. It was a very simple 
thought of Mary's — helped on, perhaps, by her 
dread of meeting him, and her fear of leaving 
Daisy. She did once or twice wonder whether 
she was quite right not to go out and look 
after him. Yet, for Daisy's sake^ how could 
she? 

Mary would not have had far to go. The 
0hock of his loss was telling rapidly on the 
old man, and the brief strength of passion 
was last dying away. He only managed to 



get as far as the garden-path. There he fell 
to the ground, having no poww to rise again; 
and there, when morning dawned, faa wai 
found, still lying prostrate, damp with the 
night-dews. When they carried him indoors 
and laid him on his bed, he only stared about 
him with half-closed eyes, mattering mono- 
tonously, ''6o90l gone I gone I'' lik« tk« 
knell of a passing bell. 



OHAPTEB XIV. 
▲ iioth£b's work. 

" Thucs arn ever so mviph bettfnr than tbey 
used to be. Why, it feelf like a diffiwent 
house," Janet Humphrey ^d to Mrs* Sim- 
mons, on the afberaqon of the same S atu r d a y 
when old Isai^c Meads found Jiis treasHFe to 
have vanished. The Humphreys bad jost 
been enjoying a good hot dinn.er, with 
"father" of course to share it, and Mrs. 
Simmons had dropped in aflijsrwards, to fipd 
Janet, tidy and smiling, with the baby in her 
arms. 

'* I'm sure I'm glad <fO hear it," said Betsy 
Sinnmons ; *' aiid \ hope it'll pontinne.'' 

^ I hope so too," said Janet. " I shouldn't 
likp to go back and live all in a mess agftio. 
You haven't been ne^i? o^e in a gpsat whiU^ 
Mrs. Simmpns." 

"Well, no; it does peema good bit,'* aaid 
Mrs. Simmons. " But I haven't tui4 time to 
spare. Fapt is, whenever X can I just go 
across and sit with little Miss Daisy for an 
hour, and let Mrs. Davis g«t opt for a bit of 
fresh air. She ain't a strong woman, and the 
nursing's been a long pull upon her. And 
I*m sure uobody knows how muoh longer it 
mayn't go on. How's your husband to-day, 
Mrs. Humphrey P " 

" He's quite well," Janet said ; " and he^s 
doing a bit of carpentering. It's wonderful 
how Jem has took to oarpsntering lately. 
He always was a good hand at it, but ha 
used to say it wasn't worth while, and I 
oouldn't get him to do anything. And now 
he's talking of making all sorts of things. 
Just look here, he's pat up these shelves lor 
me in the comer, so as I might have more 
room oil the dresser. And he's just now 
making a book-case, and we mean to get it 
full of books too, in time. I don't see why 
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we ahoiildn't. And Tommy broke the leg of 
a chftir lately, and Jem got np early nest 
morning and mended it. Why, i£ Pd asked 
him a while back——" 

** It isn't 80 TOry astonishing," said Mrs. 
Simmons ^ Stands to reason, a man don't 
care to waste his time in ornamenting of a 
pig-stye." 

''O, Mrs. Simmons, it wasn't a pig-stye," 
said Janet, rather hnrt. 

*' Well no, my dear, it wasn't," said Mrs. 
Simmons. " Folks don't spend their whole 
liven in Boonring and scmbbing of a pig*stye, 
and that's what yon did, pretty nearly. But 
for all yenr sooaring and sombbingyon didn't 
get the place clean, Mrs. Humphrey." 

''Ko, I didn't," assented Janet meekly. 
** I snppose it was becanse I hadn't regnlar 
times for regnlar work, and somehow I never 
seemed to finish anything off." 

" Jnst that exactly," said Mrs. Simmons. 
"Well, and how are the children? I hope 
Janey's getting to be a help to yon." 

*' Oh, she's only a child yet," said Janet. 

" She isn't too much of a child to be trained 
into womanly ways," said Mrs. Simmons. 
" Nowy Mrs. Humphrey, don't you give in to 
being one of them selfish mothers as are 
always slaving for a lot of idle children, and 
never making the children do a hand's turn 
for themselves." 

'' Selfish 1" Janet repeated in astonish- 
ment. 

*' Selfish — ^yes. Of course it^s selfish," said 
Mrs. Simmons; '^and lasy into the bargain- 
Of coarse it's a deal less trouble to do a thing 
yourself th«n to teach Janey how to do it, 
hiore particularly if Janey gets a troublesome 
fit and won't try. But it isn't a question of 
jittt now only, it's a question of by-and-by 
as welL You've got to prepare Janey for 
being a woman by-and-by, and one of the 
first lessons you ought to teach her is how to 
work. Half the wives and mothers^ of the 
present day are pretty nearly useless, because 
they've never learnt how to work." 

"I shouldn't wonder/' said Janet. 

•* Shouldn't wonder ! Why, can't you see 
it for ^onrself F Ohildren are left to grow up 
ftnyhow, and to scramble into any sorts of 
ways and habits, and then people expect 'em 
somehow suddenly to change into sensible, 



hard-working useful women, with no trouble 
ever taken to make them sa yes, they 
go to school of course. But school- can't do 
what I mean. School can't teach them to be 
useful and thoaghtfnl and tidy in their own 
homes. School can't teach them scrubbing 
and washing and dusting and cooking. Only 
a mother can teach them all that, or some- 
body in a mother's place. And mind you, it 
won't come by nature. Bees gather honey 
by nature, but girls don't scour and dam by 
nature." 

"Well, I'm sure I never thought about 
teaching Janey such things," said Janet. " I 
thought it would all come by-and-by. And 
she hasn't got much time yet, what with 
schooling and all. She don't mind nursing 
the baby for me when she's in." 

"I should hope she didn't," said Mm. 
Simmons. **Mind helping her mother I A 
pretty pass things are coming to I You're a 
deal too fond of thinking what your children 
'mind,' Mrs. Humphrey. What is good for 
them is more to the point. Teach them to 
do their duty in God's sight, never stopping 
to think about their own fancies, and let them 
see you doing the same, and there's some 
hope they'll keep straight." 

"I'm not what you may call a religious 
talker," said Janet. 

" So much the better," answered Mrs. Sim- 
mons. " What folks call a ' religious talker ' 
is very often a sham sort of specimen. It's 
more important to ask if you're a religious 
doer, Mrs. Humphrey." 

*^ I've been trying to do better ktely," paid 
Janet. 

" Yes, I know you have. It's good, so &r/ 
said Mrs. Simmons. " And yet that isn't all. 
Cleanliness and order of themselves aren't 
religion, though they ought and must go 
alongside of religion. If you're truly serving 
Gk)d from your heart, and if you sweep your 
room and cook your dinner the very best yon 
possibly can, just heeauae you want to please 
God, doing it with thongbts in your heart of 
trying to honour Him, why then your sweep- 
ing and cooking are a part of your religion, 
sure enough. But not else." 

'* I don't know as I've given much thonglrii 
that way," said Janet shamefacedly. 

"I'd begin/' said Mrs. Simmons gravely. 
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"I wouldn't put off, Mrs. Bamphrer- And 
iMnd, TOD're got to tiwn thoao children or 
joora for bfiftTeo. That's the work that lie* 
■TVt&J to 70nr hftDd. It isn't only % question 
of trantiog them to bo naeral inen»nd women 
bT-«nd-bj. Il'i % question of tminiog them 
for he^Ten." 
"There don't Mem much time," begnn 

" There's time enough for eating and Blee|>- 
log, and dressing and seeing frienda," Md 
Mrs. Simmons, '"nme enough, I aoppoBe, 
for ererTlliing except that. And yet that's 
the one thing aboTO all that calls most for 



" They go to flonday-scboot," said Janet. 

"Thafa sometbing, but it istft enongfa," 
saidMrs. Simmon*. "Itismot&er'i tewdung 
they wBot, Urs. Humphrey. It'sthe teaching 
tliat win help tbeb Utile feet day after day to 
follow in the steps of tbe Lord Jesos — teach- 



ing that'll make them want to serre Him. and 
Bght ^MDst naogfaty waya. That's what 
they wanL Ton don't think an boor or two 
once a week can do everything. No, no — it'a 
home teadiinga* well as Snnday-sdiool that's 
needed. God has given them into ifo«r 
hands, fmr traintng." 

Janet said " Bat," and paosed. 

" Tea, there's a ' bnt,' " awd Mrs. Simmons, 
lowering her fall hearty tones, and looking 
eamesdy at Janet. "There's » 'bnt,' Mrs. 
Hnmphrey. I don't qnile see, for my part, 
how yoi^ce to msaage to bring your children 
to the feet of the Lord Jesna if yon haven't 
ever come to Him yonrself, and aaked Him 
for healing. There wore mothers that brought 
their little ones to Him to be bleaeed, and He 
sent none of them away. Bnt Tve marked 
often, in tny mind, how those mothers 
brou^U the children themselves. They didn't 
jnst send them by eomdrody elssL" 
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HE Bev. George Bawlinson, 
M.A., Canon of Canl«r))nry, 
end Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the 
UniTersity of Oiford, was 
educated at Ealing School. 
He proceeded in 1834 io 
Trinity College. OKtord, where he gradnated 
in 1838. He was elected to a Fellowship aC 
Kxetor College in 1840, ordained in 1841, and 
appointed Tutor and Fellow of his College 
in 1642. Fonr years later he married a 
daughter of Sir B. A. Chermside, and took 
tbe Curacy of Merton. In 1847 he returned 
to the University, where he has since par- 
sued his Iramed labours. Amongst hiapnpils 
may be named. Dr. Percival, afterwards Pre- 
sident of Trinihy College, Dr. Jex Blake, Hend 
Master of Bugby, Canon Duckworth, Mr. 
Horace Davey, M.P., and many others who 
have made their mark in tbe world. 

In1861,Mr. Bawhnson was elected withont 
opposiljoo as Camden Frofessoa of Ancient 



History, for which he was so well qusHGed; 
and in 1872 lie was appointed to a Canonry 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 

As a preucher, he has obtained a wide 
reputation, and his pnblished sermons have 
bad a large circolabion. His principal works 
are, ■' The History of Hcrodotns," " The His- 
loHcal Troth of tbe Scripluro Becords," and 
" Tbe Five Qreat Monarchies of the Ancient 
Enstem World." He has also been a omt- 
tributor to "The Speaker's Commuitary," 
" Smith's Dictionary of the Bible," and "Tbe 
Bible Educator." Nearly all his works have 
been republished in America. 

Tm Bev. Stanley Leatbes, D.D , Preben- 
dary of St. Paul's, was bom in 1830. He 
iraa educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he obtuned the l^rwhitt Scholarship. 
After holding two or three onradea, be be- 
oame in 1863 Professor of Hebrew in Ring's 
College, London. He was appointed Boyle 
Lectarer in 1867, Hnlsean Lecturer in 1673, 
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and Bampton Lecturer in 1874 In 1878 the 
University of Edinburgh conferred on him 
the degree of D.D. 

Prebendary Leathes is one of the Bevisers 
engaged in the new version of the Old Testa* 
ment, and is one of our most distinguished 
classical and theological scholars. His works 
are numerous. Amongst them the most popular 
are perhaps : — " The Witness of the Old Testa- 
ment to Christ," •' The Witness of St. Paul to 
Christ," "The Witness of St. John to Christ," 
and *' The Grounds of Christian Hope." His 
'* Commentary on Daniel, the Minor Prophets, 
and the Kew Testament," is invaluable. 

The Bey. William Adamson, Vicar of St. 
Paul's, Old Ford, E., stands in the post of 
honour as one of the East End London 
Clergy, labouring in a parish with a popu- 
lation of over 11,000 poor. Mr. Adamson 
originally studied for the Scotch Bar, at 
Edinburgh, but his mind was directed to 
the ministry, and he was ordained in 1866, 
by the late Bishop of Exeter. After holding 
several curacies, two in Bethnal Green, he 
was appointed in 1874 to organize and form 
the new parish of Old Ford (St. Panrs). In 
a short time he raised £9000 towards the 
erection of a Church ; one anonymous donor 
sending him £12000. In 1878 the Church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of London, who re- 
marked that he had never seen so large an 
amount of pence in any offertory — an indica- 
tion both of the poverty of the district and the 
interest which had been aroused. A Vicar- 
age and Parochial Institate have since been 
erected through Mr. Adamson's exertions. 

Those who wish to see what advantages 
are conferred on a parish by the labours of 
a devoted pastor, should visit Old Ford. 
Without noise or excitement a marvellous 
amount of work is done. There are Mothers' 
Meetings, Provident Funds, Penny Bank, 
Boot and Shoe Club, Excursion Clubs, 
Temperance Societies, Cottage Lectures, 
and Children's Services. The Missionary 
Societies are also not forgotten; and the 
Printing Press is fully at work. There are 
two Curates, two Scripture Beaders, and 
a Bible woman, aiding the Vicar. Mrs. 
Adamson also has a large Mothers' Meeting, 
which has been greatly blessed. 



As a preacher Mr. Adamson speaks from 
the heart to the heart. He is especially 
happy in winning the children. "Bobin 
Dinners " in Old Ford have now for several 
years been deeply interesting occasions. 
In fact, every philanthropic movement re- 
ceives warm support in Old Ford ; which is a 
thorough Church of Eugland mission station 
amongst the masses. Mr. Adamson is the 
author of several works, amongst which are: 
"Illustrations of the Pentateuch," "Facts 
and Fragments," "Mentone, or Beflections 
on the Biviera." ** Lights and Shadows," 
and " My Pagoda Fig Tree," contain most in- 
teresting annals of an East End parish. 

We only wish some steward of wealth, or 
some rich suburban congregation, would 
adopt St. Paul's. Old Ford, as a station for 
mission work ; for it is needless to say that 
such workers as Mr. Adamson are always 
ready to argue from what has been done, 
that much more miqhi be done, if funds were 
available. 

The Bev. John Gurney Hoare, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Dunstan's, Canterbury, is a son of the 
well-kno?m Canon Hoare, of Tunbridge Wells. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, taking the B.A. degree in 1869, and 
proceeding to M. A. in 1872. He was ordained 
by the Archbishop of York, in 1873, to the 
Curacy of Christ Church, Scnlcoates, Hull* 
removing after a few months to Sunderland. 
After two years' active work in the northern 
seaport, he became^ Curate to his father, at 
Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells, where his 
labours were greatly valued. 

In 1877 he was preferred to his present 
charge, as Vicar of one of the most ancient 
churches in Canterbury. Here his untiring 
exertions and faithful preaching have at- 
tracted a large congregation, which fills the 
church at the Sunday services. The parish 
is covered with a network of helpful institu- 
tions. The dissemination of pure literature 
in the homes of the people has a warm friend 
in Mr. Hoare. He also takes an active 
interest in Temperance work, and is the 
President of a flourishing branch of the 
Church of England Temperance Society. 
Our portrait is engraved firom a photogn^h 
by Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 
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BT THB R£V. O. 8. STBEATIUXD, M.I., TICAS OF HOLT TBINITT, LOUTH 
*< We look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen." — 2 Cor. iv. 18. 




WEETLY, so sweetly they sing, 
mother, 
Thro' the wearisome watches 
of night ; 
Is it the angels that sing, mother, 
Of the Springtide so near and so bright P 

Sing me a song of the Spring, mother, 

Of theSpringtime that's coming so fast^ — 
Sing of the life and the lights mother,. 

That are telling me winter is past." 
• • • • 

'* Little the need of my voice, darling, 

When the hedges are mantled in green ; 
Daffodils down by the stream, darling. 

Bring a message that winter has been. 

Silence were seemlier praise, darling, 
When the nightingale comes with a 
psalm ; 

Herald of snnbeam and life, darling, 
From the land of the myrtle and palm. 

Ask not a sonnet from, me, darling, 

When the gladness of earth is thy bard 9 



Soft breathes the South on the moor, 
darling. 
And the dew glistens bright on the 
sward." 
• • • • 

** Not of the Springtide of earth, mother, 
Was my dream, as in slumber I lay ; 

Not of the Springtide of earth, mother, 
Did I ask yon to tell me to-day. 

Dear is the song of the bird, mother. 
And the daffodil down by the stream ; 

Sweet is the breath of the South, mother, 
And the dewdrops, like diamonds, gleam. 

Lovely, too lovely to last, mother. 

Upon Earth, where all loveliness dies 5 — 

*Tis for the Springtide above, mother, 
That my spirit unsatisfied cries. 

Sing of the Springtide above, mother, 
Of the Springtide that's coming so 
fast, — 

Sing of the light and the life, mother. 
That for ever in Heaven shall last." 
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E have seen how 
truly in the sinner's 
Justification in the 
sight of a holy heart- 
searching God, the 
Atoning work of 
Christ alone can ^' roll 
away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre " — calling the guilty one from the 
grave of sin and placing him in the home of 
God, a wanderer restored, a prodigal who 
"was dead and is alive again." "God is just, 
and the Justifier of the believer in Jesus." 



II. As a second Easter thought the 
experience of the women at the door of 
the sepulchre may fitly illustrate the other 
equally momentous doctrine of the sinner's 
Sanctification. 

The justified need to be sanctified in 
order that they may be glorified. How 
often, forgetful that the work of sanc- 
tification is as truly God's work of 
grace as the work of justification — how 
often struggling believers are perplexed 
and distressed by the strivings of evil 
within them ! And if words were used by 
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them, thoy miglit give expression to their 
thoughts in the qnesfcion, ** Who shall roll 
away the- stone from the door of the 
sepulchre ? " Who shall subdne within ns 
the strivings of evil? Who shall bring 
into captivity to the law of Christ the 
thoughts of the heart ? Who shall deliver 
ns from this " body of death " ? 

The asking of the question is, let us be 
sure, a token for good. No man asks with 
longing desire, How shall I become holy ? 
who is not the subject of saving grace. 
That is indeed, as we have said, a perilous 
state in which the sinner is at p^ace with 
his sins, never struggles to overcome his 
sins, never breathes out the prayer, 
"Sanctify me wholly." But when that 
prayer is offered, the answer will not be 
withheld. The stone shall be removed 
from the door of the sepulchre. 

The power of God in the Gospel of His 
Son is equal to this. He can bring Lazarus 
forth from his grave, and restore him in 
life and health to his home. The bon- 
dage, the slavery of sin shall be broken. 
Sin in us shall no longer rule o\)eT us. 
God working in us, there will be strife 
and victory over sin; and in His own 
way and time God will work out that 
sanctifying process in the heart — often 
mysterious, always humbling, but ever 
progressing — which shall make the subject 



of it meet for '^ the inheritance of the saints 
in light." 

To the question, Who shall deliver me 
from the body of ihi^ death ? the believer 
in Christ can make reply, " I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." • 

III. But another Easter thought. There 
are, in every Christian's experience, seasons 
of special trial and trouble. How often at 
such times we discover our weakness of 
faith, or rather the evidence of the heart 
of unbelief within us still striving to 
regain ite lost supremacy and power. 
Brought through former trials, we yet say 
we can never recover from this. The others 
were severe enough, but ihis is worse than 
all. There is nothing to mitigate the trial, 
no hope of its removal. It is like a 
"sepulchre" in which all our hopes are 
buried ; and " who shall roll away the 
stone from the door of this sepulchre P " 

Be not surprised at this state of mind ; 
but do not yield to it. Gbd is able to roll 
away this stone. In His own time He will 
do it. Perhaps even now the stone is 
hwag rolled away, though you see not the 
Hand that is put forth. Perhaps where 
the stone was, there is an amgel now — ^an 
angel bearing a message of grace and 
mercy to your soul. 

You may be planning to do your best to 
I move the stone, with little hope of any 



• In " ^ He-phj to the * Secret Booh ' of the' Salvation Army,' " by the Editor of Home Words, 
which has jast been published (Horns Words Office), this Easter thought is more folly treated, 
with special reference to the strange and utterly un- Scriptural teaching of the so-called 
" Salvation Army " on this and other most important points. 

The late Dean Close said not a word too much, when, referring to the painful, and, to our 
mind, profane contents of Mr. Booth's publications, he wrote : — " If it were the last protest 
X were permitted to make in this world, it shonld be against impiety and madness in profes- 
iiedly religious worship, against the vulgar and shocking commonplace shouting of the holiest 
language by this so-called * Salvation Army.' " Lord Shaftesbury also says : — '* The excesses 
of the ' Army ' are producing great irreverence of thought, of expression, and of action, and 
turning religion into a grotesque play" But the most serious danger arises from the grossly 
an«Scriptnrai and outrageous teaching of Mr. Booth as to Sanctification, the Word of God, 
and the two Sacraments, as well as his own ridiculous spiritual Popedom. 

To meet and expose these most serious errors is the object of "A Beply to the Secret Book" 
It is hoped that the Clergy and others will aid its circulation wherever the " Army " is at 
work. For this purpose quantities for distribution (over 100 copies) will be supplied at less 
tlian cost price, on application to the Publisher, Home Words Office, 1, Paternoster Baildinga, 
London, E.C. Single copies can be obtained at fdl Booksellers, price 2d., or twelve oopfea 
post free from Zfowe Words Office for !•. 6d. 
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success, for it is very great. Bat God has 
a better purpose than yon imagine, and 
T^hen the object of the trial is accomplished 
— and who wonld wish trial to depart 
withont leaving its blessing behind ? — ^the 
removal of it will be as wonderfnl a sur- 
prise as that which filled the minds of the 
women when the angel said, " Fear not je, 
for I know that ye seek Jesns, which was 
crncified. He is not here, for He is risen, 
as He said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay." 

IV. One other Easter thonght only I 
will notice. The way of tme, genuine 
discipleship is ever the way of the cross. 
"He who taketh not np his cross and 
foUoweth after Me is not worthy of Me." 
We all know this is the law of discipleship. 
Bnt when the test is applied, and the real 
sacrifice demanded, there is a shrinking. 
Even though the spirit be willing, the flesh 
is weak, and asks, '* Who shall roll away 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? " 

Again let the God of grace give us the 
answer. He worketh in us both to will 
and to do. He works all our works in us. 
He can so quicken the wUling spirit that, 
in spite of obstacles from which the flesh 
shrinks, we shall " run in the way of His 
commandments," and testify from our 
happy experience that they are "not 
grievous. 

Be not surprised if you shrink from 
Christian duty. If you never thus shrink, 
you have reason to fear you have never yet 
understood what Christian duty is. Once 
set your nund upon serving Christ, and 
you will find a cross which only grace 
can enable you to bear. But Grace can, 
Grace can give you a richer harvest of 
personal joy from the most self-sacrificing 
life denied to those whose law of action is 
simply to "please themselves." These 
remain in the sepulchre, whereas you are 
called out of the sepulchre ; and the stone 
removed, the life of service becomes the 
life of privilege, and the secret of a joy 



with which self-gratification and self- 
pleasing can never compare. 

Such, then, are some of the Easter 
thoughts bearing upon leading points in 
the experience of Christian life which I 
think we may gather from the question 
of the women at the Saviour's tomb, 
" Who shall roll away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre ? " 

The sinner seeking to be justified^ the 
believer seeking to be sanctified, the tried 
disciple when heart and flesh are failing, 
the disciple taking up the cross of service — 
all may be disposed to ask, and doubtless 
will ask, often with painful anxiety, the 
question, " Who shall roll away the stone 
from the door of the sepulchre P " but all 
may find the answer to it in " the glorious 
Gospel of the grace of God." That grace, 
in each case, and in aJl, is ''sufficient for us." 

And now, going back for one moment to 
what I said was the great and special 
lesson of the text, pointing us to Jesus 
as "The Resurrection and the Life," I 
would say, in conclusion, Let us keep it 
before us; let us keep it constantly in 
mind. Let it not be a subject for Easter 
meditation only. But let us so grasp it, 
with a simple, childlike faith, that with 
our own sepulchres, as it were, before us, 
we may yet say, " For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain." 

Risen with Christ, realizing by a living 
faith His power to save, to justify, to 
sanctify, to comfort, and to strengthen for 
service — ^risen with Christ in blissful hope 
and anticipation — ^let us now seek "the 
things that are above ; " let us now live the 
risen life of faith. Then from the dust of 
death we shall arise; the stone shall be 
rolled from the door of our sepulchre; 
" through the grave and gate of death we 
shall pass to our joyful resurrection ; " we 
shall see onr Risen Lord; we shall be 
"like Him;" we shall "awake in His 
likeness " and be eternally satisfied. 
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Vat ^ome ^onfftften 

IL THE PRAISE OP QOOD DOOTOR8. 

Br UHUEL w. sumsLD. 



She 1)681 of all the pill-box crew, 
Since erer time began, 
I Are the doctors who hare most 
to do 
With the health of a hearty man. 

And BO I connt them np agun 
And praise them as I can ; 
There's Dr. Diet, 
And Dr. Quiet, 
And Dr. Merryman. 
There's Dr. Diet, he tries my tongae, 

" I know you well," says he : 
" Yonr stomach is poor and yonr liver is 
sprung: 
We most make yonr food agree." 
And Dr. Qniet, he feela my wrist 
And he gravely shakes his bead, 



" Now, now, dear sir, I mnst insist 
That yon go at ten to hed." 

Bnt Dr. Herryman for me 

Of all the pill-box crew I 
For he smiles and says, as he fobs his 
fee: 

" Laugh on, whatever yon do I " 

So DOW I eat what I coght to eat. 

And at tea I go to bed. 
And I laugh in the face of cold or heat ; 
For thus have the doctors said ! 

And BO I oonnt them up again, 
And praise them as Z can : 
There's Dr. Diet, 
And Dr. Qoiet, 
And Dr. Merryman ! 
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ontK>r-door amaaementB 
(he early Norman period 
re rongii and boisterous : 
Bstling, boxing bull-bait- 
[8, and sometimea bear- 
^ings. At Banbury, in 
Tordshire, a Roman am- 
phitbeatre was known by the title of " The 
Bull Ring" down to a very late period. 



IPITOB. 

The higher ranks were devoted to tho 
ohase. livery reader c^ English history 
knows the story of the New Forest, and of 
the d»th there of WilKam Bnfas. William 
the Oonqneror made a barbarous law, that 
" whoever killed a hart or a hind should be 
blindedi" and the oppression of the mral 
population was very great. Bows and arrows 
wsre the weapons generally used. Our cot 
from the Trioity College Psalter, represents 
a horseman banting the stag. The noble 
animal is closely followed by a brace of 
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honniia, uid jnit m be !■ tnniing ap a bill, 
tho fanntBman aimg a barbed -a&d fladged or 
fcRtberod orroir at b^. 

Tbe same roannsoript affords hb two oUier 
oarioos illastrations o[ tbe manners of the 
earlier balf of the ttreUth ooDtDry. The first 



rather broared abore the ariBtooraor. The 
lat^tw were instraoted in bebavioDr, in manlj 
exeroigaa, in tbe a»e of arms, and in oarring 
at table— then looked upon as a most im- 
portant Bccoroplishmeot among gentle- 
tnen i bnt a prinoe or a boron was (i^aentl; 



represents twomoi inlfae atocks; one bald 
bf one leg only, tbe otiier by both. The men 
to the loft are booting and uisnlting tiiem, 
Tbe second Is the interior of a Norman lobool. 
Tbe bench, on wbiok tbe sobolars are geated, 
Ibrnu a oirole in the fall original piotare. The 
two writers, the teaober — who seems to be 
lectnring the soholars, and his seat and desk, 
are all worthy of notice. 

It will surprise many to learn that, ao hr 
as what we oontideraabool learning want, the 
middle and v 



nnaUe to read and write. A scholar or 
aaoretary would be employed to render theae 
servioes. On the other hand, f^om Anglo- 
Saxon times erery parish ohnrob was in 
some measure a kind of pnblio school. In 
the Eoolesiastical Laws pnblished ander 
King Edgar, there is one which would lead 
ns to snppose that the olergy performed these 
scholastic dn ties with oousiderable seal; and 
thia system fA teaching was kept np during at 
least aereral generations after the Norman 
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•WOl »|irfng »eturii?" 



" ITTW^^^^ Spring rettim, 
JajjR And birds and .lambs again be 

gay. 

And bloBSoms clothe the hawthorn BprajF" 
Tee, prattlers, yes. The daisy's flower 
Again shall paint yonr sommer bower ; 



Again the hawthorn shall snpply 
The garlands yaa delight to tie ; 
The lambs upon the lea shall bonnd. 
And wild birds carol to the roond ; 
And while yon frolic light as they. 
Too short ^lali seem the stunmer day. 
Sib Waiter Scott. 



mrr Brotem'e i^rroiOr iS^aomg. 



QH Farmer Brofc n 
ig dreamed of a 
) the metropolis, 
le actually fonnd 
there, early last 
was almost tempt- 
wbt his onn iden- 
rbe holiday sur- 
roandiogs were whoUy nnlike aoytUng to 
which he was aoonstomed in hia proay oonntry 
bome at Norton. London ngbu appealed to 
faia eeose of wonder and admiration i and 
wbalever bis expectations bad been, be was 
mora than ntui&ed. Bat somehow hia enjoy- 
ment did not aaem complete. He waa finding 
out tliat "happiness waa bom a twin"; and 
aa hia heart expanded, the wish crept in tbat 
be had aeked hia wife Jane if she woold like 
to come to London too. 

Farmer Brown had resolved to gratify bis 
ears as well aa bis eyes daring (hie long- 
antioipated TiaiL Now and then be had 
managed to hear some famons speaker in tbe 
neighbonring town to the village of Norton, 
and be knew the Uay meetings in London 
would give him a rich treat in this way. So tbe 
Grat evening found bim at acrowded gather- 
ing in Exeter Hall, prepared to listen with 
^Morbed attention to all that might be aaid. 
Freeently, however, one of the apeakers mads 
a bome-tbnut by telling a atory which sadly 
hindered Farmer Brown's further interest in 
what followed. The story was of a man who 
^plied for a divoroe, and was advised by his 
eminent lawyer to try the effeol of making 
love to his wife aa he haddone before marry- 
ing her, instead of resorting to tbe measure 
be bad proposed. It included also an occouut 
of a later visit when the happy husband with- 
drew his applicaUon, and, with irrepressible 



gle^ assnred the lawyer Ibat his experiment 
bad worked like a charm— tbat " Fanny bad 
become as amiable and aff'ectionate a wUe aa 
a man coald ask to have." 

The speaker told tbe story well.and it drew 
forth muoh applanss; but Farmer Brown's 
interest was of too serions a natore to penait 
bu joining in it. Aa if onoonaoions, for the 
moment, of tbe mnltitade about him, he said 
in aa undertone : " I'sa quite sore tbat 
wouldn't wcrk with Jane I All I have to say 
is, tbat man's wife was different from mine i" 

It wonld seem that this ooaraa of reaaoning 
did not wholly dismiss from Former Brown's 
mind a train oE thoughts and possibiliUea 
suggested by tbe speaker'a story. In every 
tr«at of the following dajs, the fiv-away hus- 
band was relentlessly followed by a vision of 
hard-worked Jane, looking apon him with 
reproacbrul a;ea. At length he quieted his 
conscience with tbe determination to prove 
that hia estimate of lus wife waa oorreot. 
"When I go hack," he said to himself, "J'U 
juat show her aoma little attentions, and I'll 
see they won't have no more effect on her 
than they woold on the old bay more. Jane's 
bound to be sullen and obstinate, and I sap- 
poee I may aa well make up my mind to it." 

On reaching home, the resolution waa not 
easily carried out. Whon Ur. Brown planned 
some gallantry towards his wife, the very 
thought made him feel so onnaturol and 
foolish that postponement resulted; but the 
next Sonday offered an opportunity so oon< 
vunient that he improved it. 

The farm was a considerable distance from 
church, yet Farmer Brown had foryears been 
in tbe habit of driving bock alone after tbe 
morning service, leaving his wife to attend 
tbs oflernoon Sunday school and service, and 
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then walk borne as best she could through 
mud or dust. Great was Mrs. Brown's as- 
tonishment, therefore, on the Sunday after 
her husbs^nd's return, to find him waiting for 
her at thejploseotthe servioa The faintest 
suspicion « that he had driven back to the 
bhnrch ioi; her did not cross the good woman's 
mind. She supposed he had come for some 
purpose of his own, and was hesitating 
whether ta walk on as usual or to suggest 
waiting for him^ when the farmer called out, 
" It's just as cheap to ride as to walk." Si- 
lently the wife tool^ her seat, a)id silently 
they drove home^ much to the husband^s 
satisfaction, for it seemed to him a proof of 
his wife's dull, unappreciative nature. "I 
knew how it would be," he muttered; ** that 
man's wife was different from mine 1 " 

At the same time Farmer Brown was con- 
scious of having performed a most praise- 
worthy act, and felt so comfortable that he 
resolved to repeat the experiment. So, on 
the following Sunday, Jane again found her 
husband waiting; and, as she mounted, she 
ventured to utter a half-audible " thank-you/' 
and to ask if he had been waiting long. To 
irhich Farmer Brown replied that he had just 
reached the church, and didn't know buti 
he might find she had started on foot. This 
reply seemed to Jane a positive assurance 
that her husband had really returned for the 
sole purpose of taking her home ; and her 
chilled heart glowed with a warmth unknown 
for years. She longed to tell her husband 
how much she appreciated his trouble, but 
imagined it would sound '' so foolish " that 
she kept her pleasure to herself. 

The third Sunday was rainy, and, as she 
prepared for church, Mrs. Brown kept think- 
ing, " I wonder if Samuel means to oome for 
me to-day; it would be such a help in the 
rain ; I've half a mind to ask him I " This 
resolution was soon stifled, however, with the 
reasoning which had silenced many similar 
resolves in the past ten years; — "No, I won't 
ask any favours ; if he doesn't think enough 
of me to come, why he needn't." Although 
proudly unwilling to seek any attentions, 
Jane longed for some demonstration of her 
husband's love and oare. She had walked 
home in the rain too often greatly to dread 
^uch exposure, but a week before the wife 



had tasted the joy of being considered, and 
she longed for some new and further proof of 
her husband's affection. 

Mrs. Brown's heart leaped for joy, when, 
in the afternoon, she saw the old mare's head 
from the church window. Indeed, her hun- 
gering heart suddenly became quite unman- 
ageable, and, entering the carriage, poor 
melted Jane sobbed out : "I'm sure it's very 
good of yon, Samuel, to come back for me 
this rainy day : " and then the tears flowed so 
fast that further words were impossible. 

Completely taken by surprise, Farmer 
Brown exclaimed : '' I declare ! I hadn't any 
idea you'd care so much about it ! " 

" I wouldn't mind the walk," responded 
the wife; "but — Samuel — I'm so happy to 
have you — care enough about me to oome ! " 

The strong man was brushing away a tear 
from his own cheek now ; his tenderer, better 
nature was mastering the hard, selfish spirit 
which had long possessed him. and, with 
some coughing and choking, he said: "Jane, 
I see I've made a sad mistake in our married 
life; if you've a mind to forgive me, I'll see 
if I can't treat you from to-day as a woman 
ought to be treated." 

This confession was all too much for the 
weeping wife, and she answered quickly: 
" You're not a bit more to blame than I am ; 
I've been proud and obstinate; but I tell you 
what it is, we'll begin all over again." 

The ice was now thoroughly broken, and 
that evening Farmer Brown and his wife had 
a long talk over the past and the future. It 
ended by the now loving husband stooping 
and kissing his now loving wife, saying, as 
he did so: "Jane, IVe been thinking that 
married life isn't so very different from fiurm- 
ing or any other occupation Now, I'm not 
so foolish as to think a field will keep yielding 
if I only enrich it once and plant it once ; I 
have to go over the same ground every season; 
and here I supposed you were going always 
to do as you did when we were courting 
without my doing my part at alL" 

" If I hadn't changed any, maybe you would 
always have been as tender as you used to 
be," pleaded the happy wife. 

" Perhaps so, and perhaps not ; bat I don't 
mean to leave you to try any such plan. I tell 
you what it is, Jane« I feel as if we hadn't even 
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been really married till to-day. It almost 

seems as if we ought to take a wedding tour/' 

Tm afraid well have to wait till next 

summer for that," was the smiling response. 



''I suppose we shall; bat we'll take it 
then« oertun; and I'll tell yon where well 
go, wife — ^ajid that's to London and !Ejzeter 
Hall!" • B.W.H. 
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BT THB BEY. C» WABBIKO BA&DSLET, M.A., TICIB Of T7LYBBSTpN, AV^IHOB Of ''XQB BOHANCB Of 

THE LONBON BIBBQTOBT." 

that they shall ask, ife shall he dohe fbr them 




I. Agreement Befobe- 

HAltD. 

!NE of the difierences 
between onr Church 
and Nonconformity is 
,tbis : we use a writ* 
ten form of prayer; 
they prefer extem- 
pore prayer. And 
yet from the lips of 
no writers, no speakers, no preachers, have- 
warmer encomiums on the exquisite simplicity 
and chastened piety of our English Liturgy 
proceeded than from those of some of the 
foremost leaders of Nonconformity. 'Nay, 
let me go further. I believe the vast mass 
of sincere Dissenters love occasionally to join 
in it. Bat they do not object to it on doc- 
trinal grounds, saving in the wording of one 
or two phrases, — they object to it on praeiMoX 
gr(mnd8. They assert that the reiterated use 
of a form of prayer, day by day, and Sabbath 
after Sabbath, tends to a soulless worship. 

Now we know that in privcUe prayer the 
Church of England has always encouraged 
an extempore utterance. She has given no 
form of prayer in her Liturgy for the secret 
devotions of her children. The question is 
therefore at once limited to a single point. 
What way of conducting service is best when 
a large body of Christians meet habitually 
in the House of Prayer to make their com- 
mon neoessitiea known unto Gk>d P I olaim 
that a liturgical form is the best. 
I. I think U heat on Scrvphtral grounds. 
The theory of worship in the Church of 
England is this: there shall be agreement 
between minister and people as to the things 
asked for. Why do we demand this P Be- 
cause Christ gave a promise, and attached to 
that promise a condition.. "If two of you 
shall agroe on earth as touching anything 



of My Father who is ij^ heaven." , The pro* 
tniae is the fuldlment of;ouiS request; the 
eon^Um is our agreement beforehand in 
making the request. 

How can this agreement be beat obtained P 
Catt it be best obtained by the extempore 
utterances of one^ who has given j^ou no 
means of foreknowing what he shall ask, or 
by a &kmiUar form of chastened' expressions 
framed fbr daily use P ' In the orie case you 
must sift each neVr petition of the minister, 
to give your cordifd assent to its intention; 
and while this mental process is going on, he 
will have passed on to 6ome fresh supplica- 
tion before yon can follow him. In the others 
there has been the agreement, framed in a 
sweet simplicity of vi;prds, honoured by the 
sanction of generations, and familiarised by 
the freqaency of its perusal: so that the 
soul can readily fasten itself upon the spiri- 
tual want that it meets. Therefore a Liturgy 
fulfils the condition of agteement touching 
the things we shall ask. 

it was in full harmony with this statement 
that the disciples asked our Lord how they 
were to pray — in what manner should they 
ask P His answer was, •• When ye pray, say 
thus: Oar Father 1" Now notice, the 
Prayer of all prayers is a form of prayer. 
It is a form of daily prayer — " Give us this 
day our daily bread.'* It is a form framed 
by our Saviour, Ohri$i Himself. Jeam said, 
" When ye pray, say thuB." Nay more, it is 
a form authorized by Christ for pubUc tue. 
It is not " my Father." It is not, •• give ms 
my daily bread." It is not, " forgive me my 
trespasses." It is not, "deliver me from 
evil," but " owr Father," " give w," " forgive 
tw," " deliver ue** Ah, yes, this prayer was 
intended for use where two or three shall 
agree on earth as touching anything they 
shall ask. It meets the demand for agreement. 



(To he continued,) 
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Cemperance Slrrotois. 

BT VBEDBHTOK SHSBLOCK, AUTfiOB OP '' ILLUSTRIOUfl ABSTATKIRS, 

** O DiMqr s ihaft, ai rmndom Mnt, 

Finds mark iba archer litUe meant."— SooU. 



IB WxLLUK Vbbnor Haboovbt, M.P., 

has become an abetainer. 

• • • 

"If we oonld but dose pablio> 

hoasefl and beer-ahopB eany on 

Saturday ey«ung and all Snnday, 

we Bhonld pat an end to one-half of the orime 

of the ooontxy/'—Tfta Rev. VF. CKoIm, MJL. 

• • • 

**Wbt Bhonld yon not abstain? Ton would 
saTe money by it. U yon aave Iwopenoe per day 
lor twenty yeaxB, yon would haTe £70, and that ia 
like taking it ont of the gntter."— TA« Hon. and 
Rev, B. W. Noel. 



Bib FnxxB Liuan, on one oooaabn when he 
had a ease before him« aaid : — " Beer-ahope are, 
in m^ opinion, the high road to the Old Bailey, 
espedally when they are mixed np with thla 
atrociona betting ^fstem, whieh has mined ao 
many clerks and other penoos in whom the eon- 

fidence of their employers had been reposed." 

• • • 

Thb Yebt Bit. Q. H. Oohhob, Dean of Windsor, 
says t^** When I started my temperance society, I 
was the first to take the pledge in public*' 

• • • . 

Lobd Palkxbstoh at a civic dinner, in one of 
his facetioos moods, said: — ^** What I drink my 
health? Why, gentlemen, my health U rery 
good. Whaterer do yon mean by wishing to 
drink my health? To drink health !>-how 
strange ! Whatever do my friends mean ? " 



Whbn Abraham Lincoln was elected President 
of the United States, he had a grand reception at 
Cincinnati, and his friends offered him some wine. 
Mr. Lincoln politely declined the proffered cup, 
and added, ** For thirty years I have been a tem- 
perance man, and I am too old to change I " 

• • • 

Eabl Sbavtbsbubt recently declared that, finan- 
cially, socially, morally, and religionsly, the drink 
traffic was utterly corrupting the people and bring- 
ing them into a state of disorder, 

• • • 

JoHV Bbbyb, the comedian, was once accosted 
by an elderly female with a small bottle of ^ in 
her hand. '* Pray, sir, I beg your pardon, is tins 
the way to the workhouse?" Johngaye her a 
look of great dignity, and, pointing to the bottle, 
gravely said, *' No, ma*am ; but that is." 




"I AX glad,'* said the Bev. Dr.Toung to the 
chief of the Little Ottawas (a Bed Indian tribe), 
" that you do not drmk whisky ; but it grieves me 
to find that your people use so much of it." " Ah, 
yes t*' replied the chief, and he fixed an expressive 
eye upon the doctor, whieh communicated the 
reproof before he nttered it, ■* we Lidians use a 
great deal of whisky, but we do not make it.** 

• t • 

Ob the Parliament Fields Estate in Liverpool 
there is not a single public-house, and npwiirds 

of 85,000 persons inhabit the district. 

• • • 

Which is best for a working man~a pint of beer 
or a pint of water ? An abstaining workman would 
answer, *'Give me a pint of pure water;" and a 
beer drinker would say, " Oive me a pint of strong 
beer." But the question is not fairly put We 
will suppose the pint of beer costs threepence; 
now, against this, place the pint of water, costing 
nothing ; and with it put two peiinyworth of bread 
and a penny rasher of bacon ; here you have two 
three pennyworths— now make your choice. 



WnfB is a turncoat; first a friend, then 
enemy. 



WxHB, dice, and deceit make wealth small and 

want great. 

• • • 

Ihtbhfbbinox is a doctor's wet-nurse. 

• • • 

Dbunkxkkkss is an egg from which all vices are 

hatched. 

• • • 

Thobas Cook, the well-known excursionist, re- 
marks : — " Many persons when they travel, being 
told that the water is not pure or safe to dzlnk, 
and being recommended to drink the wines of the 
country, foolishly believe this delusion. From my 
extensive acquaintance with many lands, I un- 
hesitatingly affirm tiiat everywhere God has pro- 
vided pure water for man, and that the wines drdak 
are often miserable and dirty, I have found water 
everywhere that I have travelled — ^in China and 
Lidia, Palestine and Egypt— and eveiywhere tffoUr 
has been my beverage.' 



I 
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" SupposB for a moment that to-morrow's sun 
were to arise in all its splendour on a Britain devoid 
of alcohol, need a single human being die in conse- 
quence ? No, not one need die, but many more 
might live." — Dr. Norman Kerr. 



Wb labour on in fUth and love, 

Onr weaknees here, our strength above I 

Onre ia to work and praj j 
To staT the nuhing tide of ormes, 
To build the wall in tronblona UmMk 

And bring the brighter day. 



'When shall our fair and noble land. 
Stamped with its foul desrading brand. 

Its (btters cast aaldef 
IVee from the enrse wfaloh wrought its shame^ 
Free from the blot which marred its ~ 



Free— in its honest pride ? 

— Tn Rbv. Joair BvuDes. 
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XIII. I'LL TRY. 
WO robin ndtnreasts bnill thdr neita 

Within a hollow tree 1 
The hen sat quietly at homfl^ 

The cock Bang merrily 1 
And all the little yoang onei nid, 

** Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wea.** 

One day the nm was warm and bright, 

And shining in the ehy { 
Cock Bohinnid, "Ky little dean, 

It*e time yon learnt to fly ; " 
And all the little yoong onet said. 

•• ni try, ni try, TU try." 

I know a child, and who ihe la 

ni tell yon by-and-by ; 
When mother eaye <* Do this or that," 

She i^ye ** What fbr r " and *■ Why P " 
She'd be a better child by far. 

If she would say "ITl try." 

XrV. HOW TO LOVE QOD. 
A Towa boy lay Tcry sick and drawing near to death. 
" One day," writes his uncle, "I saw he seemed more than 
nsoaUy sad and troubled. I sat down by him, took his 
hand, And asked him what made him sad." 

*« XTnele," said he, '< I want to lore Qod. Tell me how 
to love Him." 

Isaidtohim: ''Ky bQy,yon must trust God first, and 
then yon will love Him without trying to do so at all." 

With asurprisedlookhe exclaimed, "What did you say P " 

I repeated the exact words again. *'Well," he slowly 
said, '* I never knew that before. I always thought that 
1 must lore God first before I had any right to trust Him." 

** Nob my dear boy,'* I answered. " God wants us to 
trust Him ; that is what Jesus always asks us to do first 
of all, and He knows that as soon as we trust Him we 
shall begin to Ioyo HioL That is the way to love God, to 
put your trust Jn Him first of all." Tlien I spoke to him 
of the Lord Jesus, and how God sent Him that we might 
beliere In Him, and how,'aIl through His life. Be tried to 
win the trust of men 1 how grieved He was when men 
would not beliere in Him, and how eveiy one who be- 
Hered came to love without trying," because " He first 
lored tbecn." 



He drank in the truth, and simply saying, " I will tmst 
Jesus now," without an eifort put his young ioul In 
Christ's hands that very hour 1 and so he came **tntothe 
peace of God which passeth undexiftanding," and lived in 
It calmly and sweetly to the end. None of all the loving 
friends who watched over him during the remaining 
weeks of his life doubted that the dear boy had learned 
to love God without trying, and that dying he went to 
Him whom, " not having sean, he bad loved." 

•" XV. HOLY CHILDHOOD. 

How brightly falls the morning ray 

Along the dewy sod. 
As though it cams to light our day 

Fresh from the throne of God. 

How sweetly do the wild birds sing 

From out their dewy bowers ; 
How pleasant are the eoents that spring 

From all earth's opening fioweis. 

God lovea to see the flowers re joioQ, 

He loves the wild birds* hymn ; 
And yet their worship has no voice. 

Their sweetest stratus are dim. 

But children's lips sweet straloa may learn. 

Of love and meaning too ; 
And children's eyes to God may turn. 

Like flowers through morning dew. 

God loves the voices low and clear. 

The early oflbred prayer ; 
In truth He is a Father dear 

And hath a Father's care. 



niere was a ChUd, whose mortal birth, 

Like morning's rosy light. 
Broke glorious o'er our darkened earth : 

No flower so sweet and bright. 

And for that Holy Child's dear love. 

And through His precious blood. 
Are children's voices heard above. 

And children's hearts made good. 

C. F. Alsxavdib. 
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God. Can yon find "House 



of 



God,'; 



1. pL 

A!i •* Face of God," " Prince of God." " Asked of God, 
"God with us"? 

B. There are three notices of a timid di4biple. Where P 

^ Name the ftoherof Alexander and Rafos, the grand- 
son of Lois, and the mistress of Rhoda. 

4. There are two quotations in the Acts from the 
prophet Amos. Who made them P 

fi. Can you see in the 11th chapter of Saint Luke a pass- 
ing implication of the doctrine of original sin ? 

0. " I fast twiea in a week." How often was an Israel- 
ite 90/mmMkdtd to fhst P 

7. How many places are called the " City of David " P 

B» " To shall drink indeed of Uj eup." Givo two verses 
whl^ riiow iSbSM oame true. 



9. Three youths, sent by their frUhers on seemingly un- 
important errands, meet with most important ovonta. 
Who are they P . 

10. " He that believeth shall not make haste." How 
does Jacob's history show a contrast to this saying P 

AN8WSR8 (See Ha-sor No., p. 71X 

1. Five, Four were destroyed. BeeGen. xiv. S; Hos. 
xi. 8. XL 2 Chron. xxi.20. IIL Num.zii. 10; t Kings v. 
27. 17. 2 Kings xxlii, 31, with SO. T. Rom. xv. 2S; Acts 
xxvlii. 10. TL 2 Kfngs zxv. 7, with Jer. xxxii. 4 and 
Esek. xii. 13. YII. Jer. xxxi. 15 ; and oompare 2 Sam. x. 
2, for Bsmnel Uved at Ramah. Yin. Acta vii. 63; Gal. 
iii. 19} Heb. U. 2. IX. Jamee, Hary, Blias, Jesus. X. 
John iii. U; vili. 28 ; xU. 82. 
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••A GOOD QUEEN'S FAITHFUL FOLLOWER I" 

BT THE EDITOR. 



iHE kindliness of relation 
always existing between 
the Qneen and the Prince 
Consort and their domes- 
tic servants, finds frequent 
illustration in " The Home 
Life of the Prince Consort."* 
Especiallj at Balmoral everything was 
done to promote what may be termed the 
unity of family life. The whol«^ house- 
hold worshipped together in the little 
parish church of Crathie, two miles xiis- 

tant from the old castle. On the veiv 

• 

first Sunday the Royal Family spent at 
Balmoral, we are told, the Queen and 
the Prince Consort went to church accom- 
panied by their children and members of 
the household, and took their seats in the 
western gallery as quietly as if they had 
simply been the lord and lady of the neigh- 
bouring manor. The Queen and Prince 
also made it a rule never to have more 
work done on the Sunday than was neces- 
sary. Thus the domestics had every 



opportunity of resting as well as their 
Sovereign. 

The Prince Consort once said, at the 
annual meeting in London of the Servants' 
Provident and Benevolent Society : — 

"Who would not feel the deepest in- 
terest in the welfare of their domestic 
servants ? Whose heart would fail to 
sympathise with those who minister to ua 
in sickness, receive us upon our first ap- 
pearance in this world, and even extend 
their cares to our mortal remains — ^who 
lie under our roof, form our household, 
and are part of our family ? " 

The same appreciation of faithful ser- 
vice is expressed by the Queen in " Leaves 
from the Journal of Our Life in the High- 
lands.*' Sir Arthur Helps, writing, as is 
well understood, on behalf of the Queen, 
says: — "Her Majesty never takes for 
granted the services and attentions which 
are rendered to her, and which we all 
know would be rendered^ to her from 
dutiful respect and regard ; but views them 



* "The Home Life of the Prioee Goniort*' Price 2s. 6<2. A new edition of "England's Rojal 
Home" ia also now ready. Prioe 5«. (London : Borne Words Office, 1, Paternoster 3ail'^ing8, £.0.) 
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as special kindnesses to herself, and to 
which she makes no claim whatever from 
her exalted position as a Sovereign." 

The Queen has jnst lost one of her most 
faithful and devoted servants, Mr. John 
Brown. A severe cold, caught in the dis- 
charge of duty, resulted in erysipelas, and 
after a few days' illness he died at 
Windsor Castle on March 27th. He had 
been in Her Majesty's service more than 
thirty years. " Beginning in 1849 as one 
of the Balmoral gillies, by his careful 
attention, steadiness, and intelligence, he 
rose in 1858 to the position of the Queen's 
personal servant in Scotland, which in 
1864 was extended to that of constant 
personal attendant on all occasions." 
The Queen mentions him in "Leaves 
from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands " as being one of four men who 
rowed her and the lat« Prince Consort on 
Lock Muick on Sept. 16th, 1850. Her 
Majesty adds in a note : — 

"John Brown in 1858 became my 
regular attendant out of doors everywhere 
in the Highlands. He commenced as gillie 
in 1849, and was selected by Albert and 
me to go with my carriage. In 1851 he 
entered our service permanently, and be- 
gan in that year leading my pony, and ad- 
vanced step by step by his good conduct 
and intelligence. His attention, care, and 
faithfulness cannot be exceeded; and the 
stato of my health, which of late years 
has been sorely tried and weakened, 
renders such qualifications most valuable, 
and, indeed, most needful in a constant 
attendant upon all occasions. He has since 
(in December, 1865) most deservedly been 
promoted to be an upper servant, and my 
permanent personal attendant. He has 
all the independence and elevated feelings 
peculiar' to the Highland race, and is 
singularly straightforward, simple-minded, 
kind-hearted, and disinterested* always 
ready to oblige, and of a discretion rarely 
to be met with," 



The subsequent references to Mr. Brown 
in her Majesty's Journal are very fre- 
quent, pleasant, and characteristic. The 
Queen speaks of his rare powers ajs a 
pedestrian, on long journeys, walking five 
mUes an hour " with that vigorous, light, 
elastic tread, which is quite astonishing ; " 
of his carefulness in leading her pony over 
steep places in the mountains, or in cross- 
ing a ford ; and of her being once carried 
over a wet place, at the Prince Consort's 
suggestion, by seating herself in a plaid, 
the ends of which were held by Brown 
and Duncan, laid over their shoulders, as 
they were the two strongest men of the 
party. Upon one occasion, as they as- 
cended Ben Muich Dhui, in October, 1859, 
the Queen says : — 

" Brown observed to me, in simple High- 
land phrase, * It's very pleasant to walk 
with a person who is always "content."' 
Yesterday, in speaking of dearest Albert's 
sport, when I observed he never was cross 
after failure, Brown said, ' Every one on 
the estate says there never was so kind a 
master ; I am sure our only wish is to give 
satisfaction.* I said they certainly did." 

The courage and faithfulness displayed 
by Mr. Brown were not unrewarded. For 
his promptitude in defending the person of 
the Sovereign when attacked by Connor 
at Buckingham Palace he was decorated 
with a gold medal by the Queen. He like- 
wise received the silver medal of the Royal 
Household for meritorious service, and a 
medal from the King of Greece, as well 
as other distinctions. He was, it will be 
remembered, seated in the rumble of the 
Queen's carriage when Maclean fiired at 
Her Majesty at the Windsor station of the 
Great Western Railway last March. 

He was bom in 1826, in the parish of 
Crathie, Aberdeenshire, in which Balmoral 
Castle is situated. His father was a small 
farmer, at the Bush, opposite Balmoral^ 
on the estate of Colonel Farquharson, of 
Invercauld. He died a few years since^ 
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at the age of eighty- two. John Brown 
was the second of nine brothers, three of 
whom, besides himself, were in the em- 
ployment of the Qneen ; bat one of them, 
who was valet to Prince Leopold, died 
some time ago. Four came to their 
brother's death-bed at Windsor. 

After a religions seryice in Windsor 
Castle, at which the Queen and Princess 
Beatrice were present, the body was re- 
moved for interment among his kindred at 
Crathie. The coffin was covered with 
wreaths of flowers, and every token of 
esteem was shown at his fnneral. 

The Queen, in a touching paragraph in 
the Court OircvXar^ thus expressed her sense 
of '* the irreparable loss " she has sustained. 

" HiB death has been a grievous shock 
to the Queen. He served Her Majesty 
constantly, and never once absented him- 
self from his duty for a single day. An 



honest, faithful, and devoted follower, a 
trustworthy, discreet, and straightforward 
man, and possessed of strong sense, he 
filled a position of great and anxious 
responsibility, the duties of which he per- 
formed with such constant and unceasing 
care as to secure for himself the real 
friendship of the Queen.'' 

The tribute, evidently written under 
the Queen's dictation, will, if possible, in- 
crease the honour and reverence felt foi 
Her Majesty as head of her family, as well 
as head of the State. None, we may be 
sure, feel more deeply than Sovereigns the 
truth of those lines of George Herbert : 
*' Scorn no man's love, though of a mean 
degree; Love is a present for a mighty 
King." 

And Queen Victoria is indeed richly 
and deservedly endowed with the true 
affection and loyalty of her subjects. 
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BT THE REV. THOMAS DAVIS, 

^OME, Holy Spirit, come : 
Mercies revealing ; 
Make every heart Thy home ; 



mmBK 



Quicken its feeling : 
Then shall our songs ascend. 
Breathing glad love, and blend 
With notes that never end. 
Through heaven pealing. 

Come, like the morning light, 

Tranquilly beaming, 
Chasing the shades of night, 

Waking the dreaming : 



Comforter. 

m.a., author of ** annus sanctus." 

So the sweet peace from Theo 
Shall for the spirit free 
Like a calm river be 
Ceaselessly streaming. 

Come, Holy Spirit, come. 

Thou that delightest 
Gladness to give for gloom, 

And all invites t : 
Let every mourner go 
Where healing waters flow, 
And love and pleasure know 
Purest and brightest. 



^M^^^^^^'^^' 



THE work of the ministry—the work of the 
preacher, is not to come hetween the hearer 
and God*B Word written ; not to give utter- 
ance to faoman opinions about tmth ; but to preach 
" the Word "—the Truth itself : and whilst doing 
this to make constant reference to the Divine 
Spirit as the alone Interpreter, who can enable 
OS t^ritually to ''understand the Scriptures." 



anb tije iWtntettg* 

St. Lnke xxiv. 45. So each hearer must begin 
indiridoally with God: *' Teach Thou mt:'' 
"Help me to hear aright the message of Thy 
Word." If such prayer prevailed in oar congre- 
gations, the Gospel would indeed be "received 
. . . with joy of the Holy Ghost." 1 Thess. 
i. 6.— fVoOT " Tlie Forgotten Truth : or, the Oospel of 
the Holy Ghost,** (London : Home Words Office.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
soBAT tan euD. 
• TS gone, Daiay, gonel It's 

, all gone I I'm a poor man 

Doir. The gold's gone— gone 

— gone. I haven't anything 

left, DaiBj." 
They conid do notbing to 

comfort old Isaao Me»di Tor 
his loBB, BO at last they bronght Dusy to him. 
It was uow a month einoe the robbery, wid 
the thief had not beea disoovered. Ho one 
bad any hope that he wonld erer bs dis- 
ooTsred. Too good a start had been allowed 
bim at the first. Isaac's treasare had irre- 
Tooably vuiiBhed. 

He had beea very ill since that evening, ao 
ill that a great part of the month had been 
passed in onconBoionsness or in delirium. 
Bat all through his wanderings of mind he 
had kept up one monotonous ory of " Qone I 
gone ! " and now that be was creeping back 
to life, the Bame plaint went on, only more 
kiilterly. 

Strange to say, Daisy hod taken a lodden 
tnm for the better, at the Tery time of ber 
father's greatest danger. Bbe could scarcely 
jet staad quite alone, bat she bad been able 
to walk slowly aorosB her room, with the help 
ol Mary's arm, and the doctor spoke hope- 
fully of complete restoration to health. They 
liod hitherto kept her from her father, fear- 
ing the effects of excitement aud distress npon 
her. But at length Daisy's own pleadings and 
the condition of the aahappy old man pre- 
vailed. Daisy was carried acroas the passage 
ia a chair, by Uary Davis and Betsy Simmons, 
aud was set down by her father's bedsida 

Daisy looked very small and thin Btill,after 
ber long illness, bat the bright look in her 
face was in strange contrast with the attorly 
dismal and gloomy expression of old Isaac's 
nnabaveQ and fallen visage, 

" Oh, poor father, tm'l he changed P " she 
said sorrowfnlly, her smile clonding over. 
Then she laid her hand on his and wid, 
" Father, don't yon know me F " 



Yes, he knew her, that wae plain ; and the 
first thing be did was to break into his pitiful 
cry of " Gone, g<me — all gone, Daisy." But 
suddenly he paosed, as if with a new thought, 
looked round eagerly, and tried to draw 
Daisy closer, mattering, " Daby, don't yoa 
tell, now don't yoa telL I've something to 
say to you." 

The two women kindly moved away, and 
stood in the window, talking. Daisy bent 
over him. " Yes, father," she said. 

"I dnrstn't do anything. She'd maybe 
pay me ont," whispered Isaac. " But mind 
you, Daisy, it's ttia has gone and taken the 
monsy. It's t)t*. See you lock out sharp and 
get it back, else you'll be a workhoosa laas, 

Isaac's pointing thnmb left no doubt as to 
bis meaning. 

" no, no, indeed," said Daisy hurriedly, 
" ^0, father. It's nothing of that sort. You 
mustn't think so for a moment, tor it ia gui'la 
nntrae." 

" Who was it, if it wasn't she P " demanded 
leaao. 

"It was somebody elae," jaid Daisy; 
"somebody who got in through your window, 
and who had man's boots. The police know 
that, but they can't tell who it was. Nobody 
can tell. Only it was a man, father, not a 
woman." 

"When ever is the money a-going to be 
found F " demanded Isaao. 

He had asked that question often of Mary 
Davis during the last month, as she had 
oared for him and tended him in his helpless- 
nees, toiling hard without hope of reward, for 
love of Daisy, and she had answered often, to 
soothe him, " Oh, I dare say it won't be long 
first, Mr. Meads. Yon must have a bit of 
patienoe." 

But Daisy laid ber band npon bis, and s^d 
gently, " I think— perhaps— never, fcther." 

" Never 1 " ecbo^ Isaao, with a tremulous 
start. 

" I think perhaps not," s^d Daisy calmly. 
" I'll tell you why, father. I think yon faar* 
loved the gold so mnch that i^ has kept yoa 
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Wk from caring about Grod and beayen. 
And BO it has had to be taken away. And I 
don't moch expect it will ever come baok> 
beoanse then you miglit love it again too 
much, and that would be so dreadful." 

" So dreadFul ! " repeated Isaac mechanic- 
ally, not as if he understood. 

•*Ye8, dreadful," echoed Daisy's gentle 
voice. " It is a dreadful thing, father, to love 
money more than you love Grod. I think 
that most be why the gold has gone." 

Isaac caught up the words, and broke 
anew into his sorrowful cry. " It's goue, 
Daisy," he moaned, "all gone! Vm a poor 
man now. I haven't anything left." 

She let him say this over and over, as he 
8«emed disposed, but presently she chimed 
in with — " Yes, father, it's all gone — all gone. 
Yon haven't anything left." 

The two women looked on curiously, half 
inclined to remonstrate, yet half disposed to 
think that Daisy knew well what she was 
about. 

*' It's all gone, Daisy," repeated Isaac once 
morCr and he burst into tears. 

" Yes. I'm so glad, father," said Daisy. 

The old man looked up at her in startled 
wonderment, and Dtiisy smiled. 

*' I'm 80 glad it is gune, so very glad," she 
said. 

" Why, Daisy— yon don't know what you're 
a-saying," protested Isaac. *' Why, Daisy 1 
you'd have been a rich woman one day, with 
lots of gold, and now there'll be near upon 
nothing for you. It's all gone," and the last 
word sounded like a sob. 

** I don't want to be rich," said Daisy. '* I 
don't care about riches, father. They wouldn't 
make me happy. I'd a great great deal 
rather be poor now for a few years than see 
you poor, up to the very end." 

*' See me poor! " said Isaac, perplexed. 

" Father, having gold doesn't make a man 
rich," said Daisy. ** You've had gold, but 
you have been poor. I want to see you free 
and rich now» able to think of something 
better." 

'* Something better I " repeated Isaac help- 
lessly. 

" Something better than gold," said Daisy, 
" that is what I mean. As long as you had 
the gold you didn't seem able to think of any- 



thing else. And, father, the gold wasn't 
really yours, not yours for always, for ever. 
You only had it for a little while. And if it 
hadn't been stolen from you now, you would 
have had to leave it soon. You couldn't 
have taken it with you when you died." 

"I'm not a-going to die yet. What ever 
makes you talk about dying P " asked Isaac 
uneasily. 

" I think about it often," said Daisy gently. 
" You and I have both been so near death 
lately, father. We are both getting well now, 
but it won't be for very long, you know. 
Father, I don't think I should have been 
afraid to die, should you P " 

Isaac's glances wandered about the room 
uncomfortably. 

"I don't know as Vd need," he said. "I 
haven't been so particular bad, not like 
some folks. I've never took a thing that 
wasn't mine, not like that thief that's stolen 
my money. He deserves to be hanged, he 
does." 

Daisy was looking so pale that the two 
women came to her side. 

"You've been here long enough," Mary 
said. " It's no use talking too long to him, 
Daisy. He don't half understand." 

*' I wanted to say more," Daisy answered 
sadly. " But I suppose I am too tired. Yes, 
I'll go back. Only I must come aguiu~ every 
day. Poor father." 



CHAPTEE XVL 
Isaac's loss. 

Daisy came to her father again and yet 
again, day after day, as she had said ; and as 
she grew better able to bear the fatigue, she 
stayed longer and longer with her father. 

The old man's recovery was very tardy. 
After a while he was able to totter into the 
parlour, and to spend some hours in his easy- 
chair every afternoon ; but there improve- 
ment stood still. He was by no means the 
man he had been before his illness. 

There seemed to be failure of mind, as well 
as failure of body. Often his brain appeared 
to be surrounded by such a mist, that he 
could hardly grasp the sense of what was 
said to him. One day he would cry and sob 
like ft child over his lost gold, and another 
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daj be would seem almost happy iii a sort 
of childish forge tfulnesB of his trouble. 

As weeks went on one change became 
Tisible, which cheered Daisy's heart greatly, 
and that was that he no longer showed in- 
dlfferonce to his little daughter — Daisy was 
always called ^'little/' despite her seventeen 
years — but clung to her, and leant upon her, 
in a way he never had done before. 

Was it that the loss of his gold had left 
his poor old heart free to love P 

Daisy thought so, and the thought made 
her very joyous. She was feeble still, and 
could do little except sit for hours together 
by his side ; but often, in her new happiness, 
she broke into soft scraps of singing, and 
Isaac's face showed that he liked to listen. 

Yet this was a time of grave anxiety to 
Daisy; she oould not at all tell how she and 
her father were to live thenceforward. His 
money was gone. It seemed an absolute 
necessity that his house should be sold. 

John Davis was now nearly well, and was 
expected to be out of hospital in a week or 
ten days. Mary would have to join her 
husband then, and everything would rest 
upon Daisy. She looked too small and frail 
for the coming burden. 

" fiut it will be all right," Daisy said often 
to Mary. " It will be all right, Nursie. God 
will take care of us. If only father loved 
God, I should not mind about anything else." 

Friends had been very kind in helping 
Daisy and her father through their time of 
trouble. Gifts of food and of money also 
had come in repeatedly, some known to 
Daisy, some known only to her faithful 
nurse. This of course could not be expected 
to continue always. She had some anxious 
conversationa with Mr. and Mrs. Boper, 
about her own and her father's future. 

One day she was sitting with old Isaao in 
the parlour, Mary Davis having gone out 
from the farmhouse for half a day's charing, 
as she had frequently done of late. Isaao 
seemed unusually awake and clear-headed 
this afternoon, and in consequence unusually 
disposed to lament over his lost gold. Daisy 
bore for some time with his sorrowful mur- 
murs, and then she drew her chair closer 
to him, and took one of his aged hands be- 
^er own, and said,— - 



"Father, do you meaii to go on ahvays 
being so unhappy about the money P " 

Isaao repeated the word " always," as he 
was given to doing. "It's gone, Daisy, — 
gone ! " he added. 

" Yes, it has quite gone, father* — every bit 
of it," said Daisy firmly. "I think God has 
taken it from you because you loved it too 
much." 

'' Too much P " echoed Isaac plaintively. 

"Yes, — oh, a great deal too much," said 
Daisy, earnest in voice and look. ''You 
loved that bag of gold more than me, father, 
— more than everything — more than God." 

Isaac's attention seem arrested. He re- 
peated *' More than God ! " not in his usual 
dreamy manner, but as if almost awe-struck. 

"Yes, more than you loved (jod," said 
Daisy, calmly and clearly. "And, Either, 
that means that you did not love God at all, 
for if you had you must have loved Him 
best. And it means that you didn't think 
about the Lord Jesus, or have Him for your 
Saviour. And that means that if you bad 
died, you would have had no heaven to go 
to. For the gold was your god and your 
heaven and your everything,— and, O father, 
if you had died, you must have left that be- 
hind, and then you would have had nothing 
left — nothing at all." 

Isaao gazed steadfastly at Daisy's floahed 
and eager face. 

'' Nothing left P " he said. 

"No, nothing— nothing I " said Daisy, al- 
most passionately, yet she spoke slowly still 
that ho might understand. "O father, it 
is like the verse that I read to you yesterday 
out of Proverbs,— * Therb is tqat kakxtu 

nmSBLV &ICH, YET BATU KOTniMS; TUEUa 18 
TUAT MA.KKTU HIHSBLF FOOU, 1ST HATU GaSAT 

RICHK8.' Say the words after me, father 
dear." 

Isaao obeyed in hia half ohiidish way, but 
before finishing he stopped. " Yea, I made 
myself rich, sure enough," he said, with a 
momentary gleam of satisfaction. " I toiled 
and I saved, and I did it all. But I didn't 
make myself poor. It was that wretched 
thief, Daisy, — as deserves to be hung too." 

'' We needn't think about him," said Daisy 
gently. "He will be punished some day, 
one way or another. People alwaya are, if 
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they go on in wrong-doings I like better to 
think of it the other way, — ^thafc God took 
away yonr money, so that you might be free 
to think abont Bim. O father, I <io so want 
you to learn to serve God." 

Isaac was silent for some secondQ, and 
when ije spoke it was with a recurrence to 
Daisy's text. ** Makes himself rich — yet 
has nothing," he muttered. "That wasn't 
me, Daisy. Td got lots, — only it's all gone 
now — all gone." 

"You had lots of gold, father, but that 
ma$ nothing. It couldn't make you happy. 
It couldn't keep you from dying. It couldn't 
take you to heaven. You had the gold and 
you were poor, and now the gold is gone I 
want you to bo rich — really rich. I want yon 
to be rich in the love of the Lord Jesus. 
Father dear, won't you try to come to Him, 
and tell Him you are sorry you haven't 
thought more about Him, and ask Him to 
forgive you everything and to make you 
His very own for ever." 

"I don't know that I durst," said Isaac 
fremblingly. "I don't know that I durst, 
Daisy. And I don't know how." 

Bab when Daisy knelt beside him, and 
prayed aloud for him, in low pleading words 
which presently ended in a burst of weeping, 
Isaac was strangely moved. He bent his 
head low, and tried to join in, saying the 
words after her, and when she broke down 
he said hurriedly, "Don't you — now don't 
you, Daisy. I'll never speak about the gold 
any more, Daisy." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HONEY AGAIN. 

Tif AT Isaac should never again allude to his 
lost gold was hardly to be expected, more 
especially with his infirm memory. But from 
that day it became apparent that a marked 
change was passing over the poor old man. 
He clung yet more to Daisy, and evidently 
liked to hear her voice reading from the 
Bible or speaking to him of the things of 
God, so long left utterly out of his life. And 
though at times he broke out into his old 
meanings, he would frequently check himself, 
saying, with sudden recollection, — " No, no, 
I'm not a-going to cry for the gold, — am I, 



Daisy P " And later on he began sometimes 
to add, — *^ It was God took the gold, wasn't 
it, Daisy P " 

He was very feeble in mind, and very 
ignorant also. Daisy was often sorely dis- 
appointed to find how little he could under- 
stand, how rapidly the impression made upon 
him one hour would fade away the next. But 
Ifr. Roper, to whom she one day confided 
her distress, warned her not to expect too 
mnch. 

" Your father is like a child in many ways," 
he said, "only with less sense than a child, 
Daisy, and with no memory. It is of no use 
to attempt to teach him as you would teach 
a man in full vigour. All we can do is to 
lead him on gently, by very short steps, and 
in very simplo paths. If he can take in the 
two great truths, first that he is a helpless 
sinner, and secondly that Christ is able and 
willing to save him, it is as much as we can 
hope for." And Daisy was comforted. 

John Davis was by this time out of hospital, 
but instead of his wife going to him, he had 
joined his wife at the farm. The girl, Bess, 
had been dismissed, and Mary did all the 
house-work and cooking, besides attending to 
the wants of Daisy and her father, and besides 
taking many a half-day's charing. John was 
by no means so capable a man bodily as he 
had once been, but he found work without 
difficulty, much interest being felt in his 
case. And as he had now signed the pledge, 
and as he kept it, he worked more steadily 
than of old, and thereby actually made more 
money than when his bodily^ strength had 
been greater. He and his wife thenceforward 
had their abode in the kitchen regions of the 
old farmhouse, having house-room free, but 
costing Isaac nothing in the way of food, and 
saving him the expense of a servant. 

The arrangement was a happy one. As 
months went on, however, it became apparent 
that a change was inevitable. Old Meadow 
would have to be sold. Daisy could see no 
loophole of escape from this conclusion. 
Through the gifts of kind friends, and the 
disposal of certain useless articles of furniture, 
she had managed to keep on for a while, but 
she knew that to keep on thus much longer 
was a simple impossibility. 

The thoaght of leaving her old home was a 
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t Daisy, and she could not for a long 

Dive to tell her father what was im- 

When she did, he was terribly 

d cried like a child. He was angry 

'spoke to Daisy as he had not spoken 

lOng while. Daisy was firm, though 

grieved, and she told him that it would have 

to be. They had nothing to live upon, and 

the farm would bring in a nice sum of money. 

Isaac seized upon this idea suddenly as if 
it were quite new to him. " Bring in money ! 
Why, it '11 bring in lots," he said eagerly. 
" Lots of gold, Daisy I " and the old greedy 
glitter showed in his eyes. 

" Father, are you going to love the gold 
again P " asked Daisy sorrowfully. '' You 
can*t love money and love God as well." 

But Isaac did not attend to what she said. 
He was strangely absent and restless, all 
that evening and all the next day. And 
instead of his former dislike to parting with 
the old farm, he now seemed quite eager to 
get rid of it as fast as possible. Daisy found 
the whole thing suddenly taken out of her 
hands. 

The selling of the house was a matter of 
no difficulty. Mr. Marriott, a wealthy gentle- 
man to whom most of the land in and around 
Lea belonged, had long wished to add to his 
possessions Old Meadow and the ground 
upon which it stood. As soon as he heard 
of Isaac's intentions, he offered a fair and 
liberal sum. Isaac Meads closed with the 
oQer immediately, and the afEair was quickly 
settled. Isaac's stipulation, that the full 
amount should be paid over into his own 
hands the day before that on which he and 
Daisy would quit Old Meadow, met with no 
opposition. 

Daisy awaited that day in fear and trem- 
bling. A small low-rented cottage was found, 
and some of the farmhouse furniture was 
removed thither. John and Mary Davis 
would still reside under Isaac's roof, as before. 
Daisy was becoming quite reconciled to the 
thought of the move, and she even looked 
forward with positive pleasure to the tidy 
bright little cottage, in place of the rambling 
and gloomy old farm. 

But how if the old money-greed were to 
seize anew upon Isaac, shadowing their lives 
again? 



Isaac's restlessness and absttuctiou in- 
creased day by day. He often refused now 
to let Daisy read to him out of the Bible, and 
checked her when she would have spoken of 
God. His manner quite ceased to be affection- 
ate, and the eager unhappy look, of late absent 
from his face, was creeping over it once more. 

Daisy could do little except pray for him. 
She had no power to meet the threatening evil 

The day of the money-payment at length 
came. 

All through the night before Isaac had not 
slept. Daisy knew this, for his bed was un- 
disturbed. He had not taken off his clothes 
or lain down at all. The old slavery to gold 
was tugging at his heart-strings, and ho 
could not rest. At breakfast he seemed 
fractious and miserable. 

Mrs. Boper appeared afterwards for a few 
minutes. She knew how things were, and 
she and her husband were very sorry for 
Daisy's new anxiety. Mrs. Roper hoped to 
have a few words with Isaac about investing 
the money that was ooming to him ; but when 
she spoke, she found his mind to be in a 
hopelessly stolid and dense condition. He 
either could not or would not understand a 
word that she uttered. 

Then Mrs. Boper went away, and Mr. 
Marriott's agent and attorney came in. The 
business was very soon completed. Old 
Meadow belonged no more to Isaac Meads ; 
but Isaac sat in the parlour, a bundle of bank- 
notes clasped in one withered hand, a small 
bag of gold pieces hugged to him by the 
other, and an expression of stealthy satis- 
faction in his face. 

" Father, we must put this into the Bank 
for you," said Daisy. 

Isaac looked up at her, chuckling. "Gold 
— gold, Daisy," he said exultingly. "Fifty 
pieces of gold in here, and lots more when 
I've changed all the bank-notes. Qo\d, 
Daisy ! " 

" Father, we must put all this money into 
the Bank at onoe, or it will be stolen," said 
Daisy steadily. '* Then we can think what 
to do with it. Mr. Boper will advise us." 

" I'm not a-going to have one penny of it 
in a bank," retorted Isaac loudly. ''The 
banks are always a-failing. I'll keep it my- 
self, so that no one shall get at it. I'll change 
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all the notes for gold as soon as ever I can, 
and ril lock it up safe — safe, Daisy/' 

"Bat the last was not safe/' said Daisy. 
"It was stolen, in spite oE all yon could do. 
And there will be no secret places in our new 
home, father. And if the money is invested, 
Mr. Boper says it will bring in enough for 
you and me to live on; but if we keep it 
locked up and use it bit by bit, it will by-and- 
by be all gone." 

"I*m not a-going to use it," said Isaac, 
"nor to spend it. I'm going to lock it up 
safe, so that nobody shall get at it." 

" But, father, we have nothing else to live 
upon," said Daisy. 

She could make no impression on him. 
He hugged his newly-gotten treasure tightly, 
and refused to answer her. All day he sat 
thus, gloating over it, seeming to caro for 
nothing else. 

Was gold once more to usurp dominion over 
his whole being, as the idol of his aged heart P 

Daisy sorrowfully considered what to do, 
and consulted with Mary. They took care 
that he should be alone all day, fearing that 
a report might get about of the money in the 
house. Old Isaac, generally so drowsy, did 
not sleep ; neither did he show any inclination 
to eat But this could not continue. Towards 
evening they found that he was becoming irre- 
sistibly drowsy ; and at length, as ho nodded 
in his easy-chair, the bundle of notes almost 
slipped from his grasp. Daisy gently took hold 
of it, and tried to draw it away. But Isaac in 
a moment was awake, and he struck at her sa- 
vagely. Daisy narrowly escaped a severe blow. 

A few minutes later Mr. Boper came in, 
and was made acquainted with the state of 
affairs. " This will never do," he said. "The 
money will be stolen, to a certainty. I think 
you had better let me have some conversa- 
tion with youp father, Daisy. I will try to 
make him understand the danger of keeping 
so large a sum lying about." 

" I am afraid it will be of no use," Daisy 
said sadly. " But do >plea%e try." 



Mr. Boper went alone to the parlour, and 
the interview following was a very long one. 
A less kind and patient man would have 
given up the attempt in half the time. But 
Mr. Boper persevered, going over and over 
the same ground, repeating the same argu- 
ments, bearing with the old man's dulness 
and obstinacy ; and at length his efforts met 
with partial success. 

The parlour door opened, and Mr. Boper 
said, " Daisy ! " 

Daisy quickly answered the call, and found 
her father tottering towards the front door. 

"Daisy, your father is going to pay his 
notes into the Bank at once, for greater 
safety. He wishes to do it himself, so I will 
accompany him. I think he will manage 
that little distance, with the help of my arm. 
Where is his great-coat P " 

"Oh, thank you I" Daisy said almost 
breathlessly. 

"I have promised not to interfere about 
the bag of gold," Mr. Boper added in a lower 
voice. " It is not safe, his keeping that about 
him ; but the chief part of the money will be 
secured. Ton and I will have some conver- 
sation another day, as to the investment of it" 

Daisy could only repeat her, "Oh, thank 
you," marvelling at his success. She brought 
her father's shabby hat and tindery great- 
coat, and watched him totter feebly down the 
road, leaning on Mr. Boper's strong arm, and 
muttering to himself. 

The Bank was not three minutes' quick 
walk distant ; but a good half -hour went by 
before the two came back. Isaac said nothing 
to Daisy. He reached his easy-chair, and 
sank into it with a g^roan. Then he drew out 
from under his great-coat the little bag of 
gold pieces. 

" He has that still," said Daisy in a low voice. 

" Yes. I must leave that to you. Here is 
the bank-book, Daisy. It is best in yow 
charge. Put it safely away; and I do not 
think your father will remember to ask yoa 
for it. He seems content with the gold." 



[Tho last chapter of "Daisy of «Oli> Mxadow,'" will be given in our next number, when 

A NEW TALE will also commence. 

WiU our Beadera kindly make this known. If each Header would gain another, "Hom Words" 
would--well, would do twice as much good as it does now : just as •• If each one would mend one, all 
be mended." Eorroa " Home Wouds."] 
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ai5f)t, tfte ^puirg (gift 

A LESSON FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 

BY TiHE BEV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OP "THE FORGOTTEN 

TRUTH," ETC. 

" Open Thou mine eyes." — ^P«. cxix. 18. 



HO is not deeply con- 
Bcions of the want of 
Light — light reveal- 
ing religious truth? 
What are the specu- 
lations and theories 
and dreams of men — 
" enquirers after truth " as the j even term 
themselves — ^but so many confessions that 
they lack the truth! Light to tell us 
what we are and what God is! Light 
to unravel the mysterious dealings of 
Providence 1 Light to kindle in the soul 
" a good hope through grace " as we travel 
on our pilgrim way — ^light to reveal the 
unknown futurity, so that death shall 
not be a "leap in the dark," "the king 
of terrors " to the troubled soul : but one 
of whom, as God's messenger to take us 
home, we may say when we see him we 
see as it were " the face of an angel ! " 
Light to scatter the mists and the clouds 
wbich ever are seen to float between us 
and things Divine when we are really 
anxious to know the truth ! Oh how such 
light as this is needed by us all ! 

Now, let us mark how this Light is to 
be found. All who read their Bible do 
not find it. The Bible alone will not con- 
vey it. The Bible needs an Interpreter. 
Not indeed an Literpreter for the head. 
As a Beveiation it is a plain Book, and 
certainly no human teacher ever made its 
fundamental truths plainer than they are. 
But it needs an Interpreter for the heart, 
for tlie conscience, for the soul. Religious 
truth alone is not all we need. I may 
know there is a God : I may know all that 
the Bible tells me about God: and yet 
know nothing as I ought to know. The 



truth may have no hold upon me, no in- 
fluence over me. The full influence of 
the simple truth, " There is a Grod," would 
and must be marvellous when really felt. 
But we feel it not, until the spiritual 
discefnment is granted to us which alone 
can enable us in the true sense of the 
words to " discern spiritual things." 

" Now mine eye seeth Thee," said Job. 
And what a spirit of humility and peni- 
tence and self-abhorrence came over him : 
— " I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes." " Woe is me," cried the prophet 
Isaiah, " for I am a man of unclean lips ; 
for mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts." " Depart from me," said 
Peter, amazed at the vision of Christ's 
glory, "for I am a sinful man, Lord." 
This is the experimental teaching and 
knowledge that alone should satisfy us 
that the light we need is ours; and this 
experience the Holy Ghost alone can work 
or impart to us. 

If the Light has never humbled us, the 
Bible may have told us all about God, 
but the Spirit failing to " shine upon the 
Word" we really know nothing about 
God. He is to us " an unknown God " — as 
unknown to us for all practical purposes 
as the true God is to the blind idolater. 
Our fitting place in that case is on our 
knees, with an open Bible before us : the 
light there, but hidden, because we lack 
spiritual discernment: and the prayer on 
our lips, " Spirit of the living God, shine 
upon the Word and bring the truth to 
light ; anoint mine eyes with spiritual eye- 
salve that I may see." 

But this searching and solemn lesson is 
a lesson for all. For those who do see, 
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often Bee Bpiritoal thingB veiy imperfectly. 
ThoBe who IiftTfl light need more light ; 
and more light ire flhall aaanredly poasesB 
if we are more eftmest and constant in the 
prayerful study of the Woid of God. Let 
nB remember mora conataotly onr need of 
the Spirit aa the Interpreter ot the Word ; 
onr need of the anointing of the Spirit that 



onr eyes may be opeaed ; and then we shall 
indeed behold " wtrndrons things " in God's 
Word. Ita reception, its entrance into the 
nund, will bring Light; and in the Light 
thns bronght we ahall indeed rejoice — 
" rejoice in hope throng the power of the 
Holy Ghost "—rejoice with "joy of the 
Holy Ghost." 



BT A TUTBLUB. 

III. THROUGH SIBERIA. 



Ber. Henry Laasdell, 

3., is certainly one of the 

at famona of modem 

vellera. He has accom* 

ibed marrelloiii joumeya 

'oroarkably brief perioda, 

1 penetrated to regiona 

hitherto nntraversed even by Englishmen. 

The atorj of his travels ia given in a moat 

interesting work entitled, " ThroQgh Siberia." 

We wish it could be placed in all Parish 

libraries. We are sare it would be in great 

demand, especially if the clergyman of the 

pariah first made it the anbject of a leotnre, 

and ao introdaoed it to notice.* 

We give a apeoimmi illnstration, which 
will oonrey to our readera an idea of acme 
of (he strange people to be met with in 

The Ooldl and the Gilyaka are the moat 
thoroDgh heathens Dr. lADsdell saw in this 
(ar-dislant land. Tbey are short in statnre, 
below rather than above five feet; their skin 
is tawny, and their hair black ; bat they 
shave off the hair, with the exception of a 
tail, which they wear on the top of the head. 
Thoy have few children; six is thoaght a 
very large family. They strap their babies 
ia woodea cradles, very mnoh like a batcher's 
tray, and aospend them from the roof, where 
the poor little creatnres are unable to more 
hand or foot. Each house has only one room, 
and ia built of posts or stakes, plastered with 
mud. They subsist almost entirely on fish. 



bnt sometimes eat auimala taken in the 
chaae, and also their dogs when they die. 

The winter dress is made of dogs' akins, 
or of fox or wolf akin. In sammer they wear 
fish skin, prepared from two kinds of salmon. 
This skin is waterproof, and sometimea they 
embroider and coloor it on the back. The 
winter cap ia made by aewing together 
sqnirrels' tails, making a round far like a 
" boa." The summer cap is made of biroh- 
tree bark, omameated on the top by strips 
of colonred wood. 

They are a very dirty people. It is said 
they never wash. When a piece of soap was 
one day given to a Gilyak he pot it in his 
month, and after chewing it to a lather, pro- 
DOnnoed it " very good." Fathers buy brides 
for their infant sons, a rich Goldi paying 
fh)m £5 to £20 for a girl five yean old, who 
is thus betrothed. Sometimes the payment 
is in dogs, a sledge, and two cases of biMidy. 
If the bride has " a good nose " she fetches 
lather more. 

The only foreigners the Gold! know an 
Baasians and Chinese. Dr. Iiansdall eaya, 
when they asked him who he was it was 
exceedingly difficult to make them nnder- 
atand, aa they bad never seen an Englishman 
before. "Perhapa," he writea, "it waa aa 
well thatlhad no malformation aboutme: for 
it is related that an Englishman baring lost 
one of hia legs and meeting one of the Goldi, 
the man of the desert come to the oonclnaion 
that all the Englishmen had wooden legs." 



a now be bad, in one volmne, at Iha priee of Kb. G<1 
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GOLDl IM WINTER DRESS. 




B«T. 'Stray LauudcU, D.H., Anthor of " Throogli Siberia,' bta ncentl; retiinicd 
Bn^land, harin^ acoompUihed ftnothir Jounuy of upwirdi of fll^von thouMmd niil«i, ] 
vliiled maoy of the priaani and hmpltiils In Blbcrla, ind dlitribatsd m \»zga Dumber of tba 
ttmz Ooipell, the Pulmi, uid tb« New Tettamenl. A narrUlre of hli Jonrae^ will ahortlj- 
be pabtUfaed:. 
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The Goldi are in a very degraded state, 
but thej are gradually becoming Bassianized. 
They worship in a siiperstitioas way idols in 
the form of tigers, bears, fish, etc. On fes- 
tivals a bear is often killed as a kind of sacri- 
fice. Attempts have been made to reach 
them by Bassian missionaries ; but the mis- 



sionaries themselves are very nnenlightened, 
a-nd seem to think that a mere formal profes- 
sion is enongh. Dr. Lansdell hopes to get a 
translation of the Gospels printed by the Bible 
Society, and in this way his journey "through 
Siberia" may result in a true work of evange- 
lization amongst the Goldi and the Giljaks. 




III. THE OAK AND THE IVY. 

|N the depth of the forest an old Oak grew, 
The pride of the greenwood there : 
O'er his branches the Ivy her mantle threw 
When the forest boughs were bare ; 
She clung like a bride to his sturdy side 

With her shining leaves so green : 
Made him blithe and gay through the livelong day, 
In the midst of the wintry scene. 

Then long may the Oak and the Ivy stand, 
The pride and the boast of our native land. 

the Oak of the forest told me true 

And I echo the tale in my song : 
The Ivy his branches made fair to view. 

While the Oak made the Ivy strong. 
*Twas a union good in the old deep wood^ 

Had each for itself grown there, 
The plant alone no beauty had shown 

And the boughs of the tree been bare. 

Then long may the Oak and the Ivy stand, 
The pride and the boast of our native land. 

May we copy the Oak and the Ivy green, 

And like Britons go hand in hand : 
As firm as the Oak may our sons be seen 

In the cause of our native land ; 
May our daughters fair like the Ivy share 

The arms of the parent tree. 
While we all unite in our strength and our might 
For our homes and our liberty. 

Then long may the Oak and the Ivy stand, 
The pride and the boast of our native land, 

Akon. 
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THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 

BY THE BET. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF " ENGLAND'S ROYAL HOME," ETC. 




CHAPTEB V. 

A PERILOUS PALL. 

PTEB his first exhibition at 
Banff, Edward became a 
general referee as to all 
nataral and unnatural ob« 
jects found in the dis- 
trict. People of all sorts 
brought ''tilings" to 
him, to ascertain what 
they were. Sometimes they were rare ob- 
jects, aomettmes they were monstrosities. 
His decision did not always satisfy the in- 
quirers; and then they sent the objects to 
some other person, who, they thonght, knew 
better. They always found, however, that 
Edward had been right in his decisions. 
When he knew with certainty, he gave his 
opinion. When he did not know the object, 
he said he could not give an opinion. And 
this was, doubtless, the best course to adopt. 
Several of his fi-iends told him <that he 
onght to extend his investigations into Aber- 
deen, and even into Elgin. He might well 
have replied, "A little help is worth a deal 
of counsel." They did not o£fer to help him, 
bat they advised him to go. He had now a 
family of eight, and his wages, allowing for 
extra work, only amounted to about fifteen or 
sixteen shillings a week. To range the coun- 
ties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, in search 
of objects in Natural History, while he was 
maintainiog his family on saoh slender wages, 
was an altogether impossible task. 

His wife was his best helper. She bound 
all bis upper leathers, and also for other work- 
men. Very often, instead of spending her 
earnings on clothes, or bringing the money 
home, she would buy for her husband bottles 
for his insects, wood for his bird-cases, or 
powder and shot for his gun. None of his 
advising friends ever helped him in this way. 
And yet Edward did extend his investiga- 
tions farther into Banffshire, and even into 
Aberdeenshire ; after oblaining a certificate, 
drawn up by the Clerk of the Peace, and 



signed by sixteen Justices of the Peace, 
enabling him to go over the country with his 
gun, in search of birds and other things, 
without being treated as a poacher. 

He was now in the prime of life, yet he was 
drawing very heavily upon his constitutional 
powers. Sleeping out of doors nightly, 
whether the weather was fair or foul, sub- 
jected him to many attacks of cold and rbeu- 
matism. Yet he had no sooner recovered, 
than he was out again at his nightly work. 
He was still as wild a bird-nester as he had 
ever been in his youth. He would go to any 
distance or to any place, to find a bird or a 
bird's nest that was new to him. He would 
run up a tree like a squirrel, and come down 
again with the birds or the nest. 

He would also walk or climb up a precipice 
when a nest was to be had. Of course he 
had many falls. But what of that, if the ob- 
ject was gained? The most dangerous fall 
that he ever had was at Tarlair. The circum- 
stance is fully described by Mr. Smiles in his 
bi<^aphy, and as a specimen of the dangers 
which Edward ran in his pursuit of Natural 
History, we introduce it here. Mr. Smiles says 
he went to see the place, and was *' afraid to 
look down into the chasm amongst the rocks 
into which the Naturalist had fallen." 

The account is thus given :•— 

" The little valley of Tarlair is about three 
miles east of Banff. The road to Tarlair is 
along the bare bluff coast; and when you 
reach the top of a lofty point, you see beneath 
you a green grassy yalley indenting the rooks. 
At the inner end of the valley is a little well* 
house, where inland people come during the 
summer-time, to drink the mineral waters, 
Ea!^tward of Tarlair the rocky cliffs ascend 
higher and higher — rising to their loftiest 
height in the almost perpendicular cliff of 
Qamrie Mohr. 

" The place at which Edward met with his 
accident, occurred at the projecting point of 
the valley where the rocks begin to ascend. 
Not far from the month of the valley there 
is, in the face of the rock, a very large, high, 
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and wide-mouthed oave or chasm, fronting 
the sea. The back wall of the cave, as well 
as the sides, contain a number of strange-like 
openings and fantastical projections, one of 
which is called 'the pulpit.' Edward often 
sat in the cave, and iJso slept in it ; but he 
never preached in it, though he several times 
brought down sea-gulls and hoodie-erows 
with his gun. The bottom of the cave is 
thickly covered with stones and boulders 
thrown in by the sea, which, in storms, dashes 
with great fury into its innermost recesses. 

"In the roof, and near the front of the 
cave, a few martens bnild their nests every 
season. As Edward was coming home one 
morning from his night*s work, and while he 
was walking under the diff, intending to 
come out at Tarlair, he observed one of the 
martens flying out of the cave, and shot it- 
Instead of dropping at his feet, it fell on the 
top of the cliff. How was he to get at the 
bird? He might have gone round a con- 
siderable way, and thus reached the top of 
the rock. But this would have involved the 
loss of considerable time ; and he was anxious 
to get home to his work. 

" There was another way of getting at the 
bird, and that was by scrambling directly up 
the face of the cliff. He determined on adopt- 
ing the latter course. Usually, when as- 
cending rocks, he tied his gun to his back, 
as both hands were required to grip and 
clutch the edges of the rock above him. But, 
on this occasion, not wishing to lose furtber 
time by buckling on his gun, he determined, 
dangerous though it was, to ascend the pre- 
cipice gun in hand. By grasping the stones 
above him with his hands and nails, and put- 
ting the tips of his shoes into the crevices of 
the rocks, or sometimes only on to a little 
tuft of grass, he contrived to haul himself up. 
He managed very well until he reached about 
the middle of the ascent, where a bend occurs 
in the roojLb. There he became fixed. To 
come down, unless headlong, was impossible ; 
and to go up seemed equally impracticable. 
In that case he would have had to drop his 
gun, and smash it to bits on the rocks below. 
This he could not afford to do. Still, he 
could not stay there. With bated breath and 



steady eye, he clutched a little projection of 
rock standing out far above him. He caught 
it, clambered a little way up, then secured a 
firmer footing, and at last reached the summit 
in safety. 

" His troubles were not over. They were } 
only begihning. He looked about for the 
bird. It lay only a few yards from him. It 
was on the edge of the cliff, and seemed appa- 
rently dead. On stooping to pick it np it 
fluttered, raised one of its wings, and went 
over the precipice. In his eagerness to catch 
it, or perhaps from the excited state in which 
he was from mounting the cliff, Edward 
grasped at the bird, missed it, lost his footing 
on the smooth rock, and fell over the preci- 
pice. His gun fell out of his hand and lodged 
across two rocks jutting out from the beach 
below. Edward fell upon his gun and smashed 
it to pieces, but it broke the force of the blow, 
and probably saved his life. 

" A fall of at least forty feet on rocks and 
stones would certainly have killed most men, 
or at least broken many of their bones. 
When afterwards endeavouring to recall his 
feeling on the occasion, Edward said, 'I 
remember that, on losing my balance, my 
gnn slipped from my hand, and I uttered the 
exclamation, "0 God!" Then ray breath 
seemed to be cut by a strong wind, which 
made me compress my lips. I shut my eyes, 
and felt a strange-like sensation of a r«shing 
sound in my ears, and then of coming sud- 
denly and violently, with a tremendous thud, 
upon the stony rock.' 

"His breath was gone, and it was long 
before he could recover it. He was for a time 
utterly senseless. On slightly recovering 
consciousness he thought he was under the 
influence of nightmare. 

** At length two ploughmen, who had been 
working in the adjoining field, and seen 
Edward fall over the cliff, came forward to 
its edge, and looked down upon him wedged 
among the rocks. 'Ye*re no dead yet, are 
ye P ' said one of the men. Edward was un- 
able to make any answer. ' Fa is't P ' said the 
other man. ' Ou ! it*s that feel chid * that's 
aye gaun aboot wi* his gnn and his wallet! ' 

"The men looked down again in consterna- 
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fcioDy with ejes that seemed about to leap 
from their aookets. Edward at length began 
to feel about him. He felt himself wedged, 
as in a vioe, between two long and oval pieces 
of rock, and quite nnable to set himself free. 
The two countrymen went round by the 
Tarlair pathway, in order to get Edward out 
of his fixture. It seemed to him an age 
before they arrived. 

*' Tbey at first took him by the shoulder 
and tried to lift him out But this was so 
painful to him, that at last they desisted. 
Tbey then tried to remove one of the rocks 
between which he lay clasped. This also 
proved fraitless. Edward then observed that 
the other rock, which they had not yet tried 
to remove, consisted of a loose shale. It had 
either dropped from the cliff 01 been tossed 
inshore by the sea. Edward desired them to 
try and move it a little. But their joint 
efforts proved unavailing. Many attempts 
were made to no purpose. A stout fisherman 
then appeared on the scene. He put his 
shoulder to tbe rock, and the block was at 
laat moved sufficiently far, so as to enable 
Edward to be dragged out of the vice. 

"He sat down and felt himself all over. 
His left shoulder and left side were extremely 
sore. The back of his head was also very 
painful. But he was thankful to find that 
neither his arms nor his legs were broken. 
He was not so sure about his left ribs. He 
was very much bruised and cut on that side. 
One of the splinters of the gun-stock was 
found sticking tbroogh his coat. An old 
copper powder-flask which he had inliis left 
pocket was as flat as a flounder; all its con- 
tents were dashed out. 

" Edward entreated the men to help him 
to get to the cave. He thought that, if left 
there for a time, he would soon recover. He 
got upon his feet with difiQoulty, and found 
that his spine had been hurt. With the help 
of two of the men he was at last able to walk 
very slowly to the cave. They urged him to 
allow them to carry him to the cottage near 
the Mineral WelL But he preferred to rest 
in the cave. They prepared a bed of seaweed 
for him, on which he lay down. His pro- 
tectors then left him, and, spite of his pain. 



befell asleep. He must have slept some time, 
for he was awakened by the murmuring of 
the sea, which was &st approacbiog the cave. 

"Feeling' that his sickly feeling had left 
him, and that he was on the whole much 
better, although his left side and shoulder 
were still very painful, he gathered himself 
together and rose to his feet. He staggered 
about a little at first, but he was at last able 
to return in search of his gun. He found ib 
in a woeful plight. The stock was broken to 
bits, and the barrel and lock were laid in the 
hollow. He gathered up the fragments of 
the companion of his travels for so many 
years ; and, divesting himself of the heaviest 
of his wallets, he left them in a corner of the 
cave. Then, keeping hold of the rooks, he 
contrived to reach the inner side of the 
Tarlair valley. From thence he had a weary 
walk to Banff. He took many rests by the 
way, and at length reached home in the arter- 
noon, sore, sick, and weary, and went to bed. 
His wounds were then looked to. It was 
found that none of his ribs were broken, and 
that he had only sustained some severe con- 
tusions. It was, however, nearly a fortnight 
before he could do any work. A month 
elapsed before he could walk to Tarlair for 
the wallets and remains of his gun which he 
had loft in the hollow of the cave," 

To support his family daring the illness 
which resulted from this accident, he was 
forced to sell a considerable portion of the 
collection which he had made during the last 
few years. Although it was not so large as 
that which he had exhibited at Aberdeen, ib 
contained many rarer birds, insects, Crustacea, 
zoophytes, and plants; and it was on the 
whole much better got up. 

It was a great blow to him to sell this por- 
tion of his second collection. But he had no 
help for it. It was his only savings bank. 
When other means failed him he could only 
rely upon it. He had no friends in his 
neighbourhood to help him. His specimens 
went to many places, far and near. A con- 
siderable portion of them went to Haslar, 
near Southampton, where one of the hospital 
surgeons was making a collection of objects 
in natural history. 
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Cemperance arroUid. 

BY FBBDBBIGE SHERLOCK, AUTHOR OF '^ ILLDSTBIOUS ABSTATMfiBS/* BTa 



*' O many b shaft, at random sent, 

FindB mark the archer little meant."— Soott, 



the way.'* 



HE late Heoorder of Birmingham, Mr. 
M. D. Hill, Q.G., was of the opinion 
" that whateyer step we take, and in 
whateyer direction we may strike, for 
the elevation of the people, the drink 
demon starts up before us and blocks 



LoBD Clabbndon asks : — ** Cannot he that wisely 
declines walking npon the ice for fear of falling, 
though possibly it might carry him sooner to his 
joomey's end, as wisely forbear drinking more 
wine than is necessary, for fear of being drunk, 

and the ill consequences thereof ? " 

« • • 

" I AU convinced that if a man be a drunkard, 
the only way to cure him is to make him a total 
abstainer. We have to look at drunkenness as 
a sin in the sight of God, and as doing evil in the 
church and the land." — The Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 

m • • 

Mb.GiiTN, of the North- Western Bailway, says : — 
" It is not when a man is drunk upon the train 
that he does the mischief, for he is seen and 
taken off ; but it is when he gets a glass in his 

head that he becomes reckless and venturesome." 

• • • 

A Destboyeb. — During the last thirty years all 
the wars in Europe and America have destroyed 
two million five hundred thousand lives, and have 
cost three thousand millions sterling. During 
these thirty years, in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland alone, strong drink has caused the death 
of at least one million eight hundred thousand 
persons, and perhaps of many more, and the cost 
of those drinks has been about three thousand 
millions of money. — The Rev. B. H. Breiian, M.A,, 
in " Hand and Heart,** 

** If alcohol were unknown, half the sin and a 
large part of the poverty and unhappiness in the 
world would disappear." — The late Dr. Parkea. 

• • • 

The French Consul asked the Queen of Mada- 
gascar that the French traders might be paid for 
Uie loss they suffered from her forbidding the ssAe 
of spirits in her dominions. '^ Yes," she replied, 
**we will give you compensation, provided yott 
will also compensate us and our subjects for the 
incalculable mischief your poison has done. *' 

• 

Hakfullt may I fight, 
Btrongtbened with other might, 

Self Bacriflced. 
May I my vows renew. 
Bin and the flesh Bubdae, 
Daily my coarse pursae. 

Patting on Christ. 




SxB HunPHBBT Davi*8 advioo to young men 
was : — " Neither drink nor smoke. There are old 
men who have done both and enjoyed perfect 
health : but ten suffer where one escapes.'* 

» • « 

SsMTiNEL,in the '^Church Temperance Chronicle^** 
says: — "All the hard work on the Metropolitan 
* Inner Circle Completion Line ' is done without 
alcohol The * navvies ' are working from seventy 
to one hundred hours per week, and yet no intoxi- 
cant is allowed * to be coitsumed on the premises.* 
This fact, is even more * telling ' than the oft- 
quoted Qreat Western experiment of Mr. Brassey*s 
gang. 



If 



In the time of Oliver Cromwell, the magistrates 
in the north of England punished drunkenness by 
making the drunkard carry what was called the 
'* drunkard's cloak." This was a large barrel, with 
one head out, and a hole in the other, through 
which the offender was made to put his head, 
while his hands were drawn through two small 
holes, one on each side. With this he was com- 
pelled to march along the public streets. 

• • • 

<* So far as its physical action is concerned, I 
do not know that we can say anything good of 
alcohol at all.** — Dr. E. Lankester, F,R,S. 

• • • 

Mb. Willuu HoYiiB declares :—" If the U3 
millions spent in drink were expended on manu- 
factured goods, instead of employing 250,000, — 
including publicans, — it would employ from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 people. No wonder so 

many are out of work.** 

• • • 

"PsBSONS in my position must be tired of 
saying what is the veriest truism in the world, 
that if they could make England sober they could 
shut up nine-tenths of the prisons. All should, 
therefore, do everything in their power to stay the 

evil.** — Lord Coleridge at Bristol Assizes. 

• • • 

*' Oh I I do feel in my heart that instead of 
doing less to diminish this great evil we must 
more and more rise up as one man. Oh 1 I do 
thank God for the zeal that seems to be more and 
more rising in the country. I pray God it may 
be a wise and a temperate zeal.** — The Bishop of 
Rochester. 



Then firm through weal or woey 
In this world's ebb and flow 

My cross I'll bear. , 

When this short life is o*er. 
Hoping for evermore 
On an eternal shore 

A crown to wear. 

Tarn B>y. H. E. Lsgh, M»A 
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BT THE EBV. C. WAHEING BAKDSLET| M.A., VICAE OP ULVEESTON, 

\P<mtinued from Page 117.) 



^i^^SfSiS^ /j^ II. Objections Answered. 

XJT some one says, Yes, but 
a form of prayer is weari- 
some; ib is deadening. 
Well, all I can say is, the 
Bible is a form of words. Is 
the story of the prodigal, is 
the narrative of the Gross, wearisome to you 
through constant association P Every Non- 
conformist hymn-book is a form of words. 
Did you ever tire of "Just as I am," or 
"Rock of Ages,^' or "Abide with me"P 
You say. Yes, but we get variety in our 
hymns, and as for the Word of God it stands 
on a different footing. It is the Word of God. 
Very well ; did you ever analyse our Sabbath 
service P Did you ever realize that over two- 
thirds of our service is composed of extracts 
from the Scriptures, and that a constant 
variety is maintained by the fact that every 
Sunday there are five or six fresh Psalms to 
be snng, four fresh Lessons to be read, and an 
Epistle and 'Gospel apportioned to that parti- 
cular day P 

I ask you in all honesty, with all confi- 
dence, and in no spirit of triumph, will the 
Nonconformist service compare as favour- 
ably ? Will even the extempore prayer bear 
the same test P Is it not a fact that where 
the Nonconformist gets a pint from this 
Divine well-spnng of living water of the 
Word of God, the Churchman gets a pailful P 

But another says, Christ said, "Use not 
vain repetition." That is exactly the teach- 
ing of the Church of England. Note, it does 
not say, "God loves not repetition," but 
" God loves not vain repetition." The point 
lies in the qualifying adjective. If you said, 
" I don't like had singing," it doesn't follow 
that you don't Uke singing. What does the 
word vain mean P I turn to my dictionary. 



and my eye instantly lights on vain : " with- 
out eflficacy," "unavailing." What makes 
prayer " unavailing " P What makes our 
prayers come back to us unefficacious P In- 
attention, trifling, heedlessness, assenting 
with the lip, while there has been no response 
in the heart I How can God love such vain 
repetition P It is a mockery to His Majesty. 

No, it is not repetition, but vain repetition 
God abhors. And, oh, that you Churchmen 
and yon Churchwomen would take the warn- 
ing therein conveyed to heart; that yon 
would be more determined, by the help of 
God, to keep your petitions, and your repeti- 
tions, from being but vain utterances. As a 
living. Churchman, highly placed, has said : 
Without this heart-assent, " the most beauti- 
ful liturgy in the world will soon degenerate 
into a dreary, formal recitation." 

I have only to add in passing from this 
point that a repetition need not be vain. In 
the great, terrible, sweating agony of our 
Lord and Saviour, recorded by St. Matthew, 
He used these wondrously solemn, beauti- 
fully resigned words, " My Father, if this 
cup may not pass from Me except I drink it. 
Thy will be done." What does the next 
verse but one addP "And He lefl them, 
and went away again, and prayed the third 
time, saying the same words.*^ Yet He it was 
who said, " Use not vain repetitions." He 
Himself proved by the spirit of His devotion 
that all repetition need not be vain, and by 
the comfort He received, that repetition in 
itself is not unefficacious. No, is it not a 
truth, that the complaint that our Liturgy 
becomes by reiteration stale, flat, and un- 
profitable, arises from the lips of Noncon- 
formists, and not from Church people? 
Many of us, at least, can say with a full heart, 
" Thank God, I know better." 



A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 




MONUMENT, with the following in- 
scription, has lately been erected in 
Brompton Cemetery : 
" In memory ot Elizabeth Jones, who died 
May 13, 1881^ for 14 years the faithful servant 



and friend of Alexandra, Princess of Wales, 
by whom this monument is erected. 

**Life*8 race well run, life's work well done, 
Life's crown well won ; — Now comes rest. 

** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord." 
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XVI. BUSY WORKERS. 

WSET wind, telr windfWherehayeyoa been f 
'Tre been sweeping the cobwebs oat of 

the sky} 
rve been ^-grinding grist in the mill bard 

byi 
IVe been laughing at work while others 

sight 
Let those langh who win I " 

Sweet rain, soft rain, what are 70a doIngP 
*' Tm urging the com to fill out its cells } 
I'm helping the lily to ftwhion its bells ; 
I'm swelling the torrent and brimming the weEsi 
Is that worth pnrsaing I '* 

Redbreast, redbreast, what haye yon done F 

*' I've been watoblng the nest where my fledgelings lie; 

I've sang thom to sleep with a Inllaby j 

By-and-by I shall teach them to fly, 

Up and away, every one I " 

Honey-bee^ honey-bee, where are yon going P 
** To toil for my neighbour as well as myself 1 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows. 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose,— 

A secret worth the knowing I ** 

Bach content with the work to be doncb 

Krer the same from son to son t 

BbaQ yon and I be tanght to work 

By the bee and the bird, that scorn to shirk f 

Wind and rain foUUling His word 1 

Tell me, was ever a legend heard 

Where the ?rind, commanded to blow, deferred { 

Or the tain, that was bidden to fall, demnrred f 

Mabt N. Bisoon. 

XYII. HEROIC SHIP-BOY. 

Iir the churchyard of a lonely hamlet in Brittany an 
inscription has been engraved on a simple stone slab, 
recording the name of "Pisbbi Bosbo, ship-boy," who 
lost his life in saving the crew of a Spanish vessel wrecked 
on the ooasi. The ciroomstances nnder which this 



humble and youthfiil hero died in saving eight Sretoa 
sailors are singularly touching. 

The lad, an orphan, embarked on a small trading vessel, 
the captain and crew of which generally ill-treated him. 
A few months ago the little craft was in danger of break* 
ing up on the rocks in the neighbourhood of Corsan 
(Finist^re). All the men were on deck, with the captain, 
who, foreseeing the wreck, told those about him to bo 
prepared for the worst. A hundred yards off was the 
coast, and a group of fishermen were visible through the 
driving rain, plannlog how to render assistance to the 
distressed vessel. As a last hope the captain took a rope^ 
mode a slip-knot in it, and asked who would swhn to 
shore through the breakers P The answer was promptly 
given by the lad Pierre, who said that he was the right 
one to run the risk, having no relatives or parents to 
regret him if he perished. His offer was accepted; the 
brave boy started on his perilous mission, and after a 
while a ringing shout told that he had reached the land. 
The boat was saved, with its human freight, but the lad 
was lost I Just as he reached the shore the waves threw 
him with violence against a sharp-pointed roclc, and 
when the fishermen drew up the rope it was to find a 
mangled corpse attached to it. 

The crew of the Spanish vessel, smitten with remorse 
for their former brutality towards the heroic lad, and 
with admiration for his courage, have perpetuated the 
memory of his brave deed on the stone tablet which now 
marks the spot where he was interred. 

XVin. THE LOVE OF GOD. 

"Ood la toT*."— 1 J9kn !▼. la 

Thi following lines are said to have been composed by 
a lunatic, and were found written on the wall of his room 
after his death. 

*' Conld we with ink the ocean fill. 

And were the skies of parchment madei 
Were every stalk on earth a quill, 

And every man a scribe by trade ^— • 
To write the love of Ood above 

Would drain the ocean dry ; 
Kor could the scroll contain Uie wholes 

Though stretched fh>m sky to sky." 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1. CMkS jotL give the names of the five cities which were 

\J called the '* five lords of the Philistines " ? 

2. Two examples of an accusation of drunkenness 
brought falsely s find one in the Old Testament and one 
in the New. 

9. "Boast not thyself of to-morrow." What parable 
iltustrates this prorerb P 

4. To what two evil things is Imssb oomparad P and to 
what good thing P 

6. What is the only parable peculiar to Saint ICark P 
«. "Money la the root of all evil." Is that in the 

Bible P 

7. What nam«s do we find for the Ohristian Sabbath in 
the New Testament P 



8. Three names occur twice in the list of the Apoetlei. 
Which? 

9. And there are three pairs of brothers P 

10. And one Apostle bore three names P 

ANSWERS (See Aran No., p. 85). 

I. Qen. zzil. U; Xzod. zviL 16; Jud. vi. 24: Jer. zxiii. 
e i Ssek. zlviU. 36. II. Luke vii. 1 : zxiii 47 ; Acts z. 1 ; 
zzviLS. ni. Luke ZiiU. 31; zziil. 43; John ziz. 20; 
Matt, zzvli. 48 (Mark zv. 34) ; John ziz. 28; ziz. 30; Luke 
zxiU.46. IV. Matt. zxvi. 30; zzvii.46: Luke zziU. 40. 
y. Jude 9. VI. Bedan; 1 Sam. zii. 11. VII. Gen. zzzv. 
18; John zvil. 12 (of Judas); Acts iv. 36. VIU. John. 
IX. Lev. iz. 24; 1 Chron. zzi. 20; 2 Ohron. vii. 1 ; 1 Kings 
zviiL 88; and compare Jndg. vt 21. X. Margin of 
zzvL 4. 
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Yl. "jSUNDAY, fvi.1. 

LLELUIA ! Fairest morning ! 
Fairer than our words can 

sayl 
Down we lay the heavy burden 
Of life's toil and care to-day ; ' 
While this mom of joy and love 
Brings fresh vigonr from above* 

Sunday, full of holy glory I 
Sweetest Best Day of the sonl I 

Light npon a world of darkness 
From thy blessM moments roll I 
Holy, happy, heavenly Day, 
Thou canst charm our grief away. 



OP JiOLT pLORT." 

In the gladness of His worship 
We will seek our joy to-day: 

It is then we learn the fulness 
Of the grace for which we pray, 
When the Word of Life is given. 
Like the Saviour's voice from Heaven. 

Let the Day with thee be ended. 

As with Thee it has begun ; 
And Thy blessing, Lord, be granted, 

Till earth's days and weeks are done ; 

That at last Thy servants may 

Keep eternal Sabbath Day. 

W. Chattebtout Dix. 



OR, ENQLAND'8 DEBT TO WILLIAM TYNDALE. 

n Tfil RBV. CHABLES BULLOGEi B.D., AUTHOR OF ** BNQLAITB's BOTAL HOME,*' EtO. 



OHAFTEB L 

TITB ICEMOBIAL STATUE. — ENGLAND TOUB HUN- 
DEED TEAB8 VOO. — TTNDALE*S BAELT LITE. — 
A SCENE IN 6L0UCESTEBSHIBB. 
— "TIME TBIETH." 



T may traly be sud that Wil* 
liam Tyndale gave ns oar 
English Bible at the cost of 
his life; a life of devoted 
labour, ending in a death of 
omel martyrdom. 
It was, indeed, to him a 

NO. VII. 




VOL. XIII. 



U7 



oostly price; bnt the gift was worthy of it } 
and England'^ debt of gratitude to the giver 
only found fitting expression when our Queen, 
pointing the African chief to the English 
Bible, told him he saw in that Book "the 
secret of England's greatness." 

The Tyndale Memorial Statue, about to be 
placed on the Thames Embankment, may be 
regarded as a national response to the Queen's 
impressive words. We are enabled to give a 
fine engraving of the statue, from a photo- 
graph ; and we are sure the memorial, as m 
work of art, will be pronounced by all to be 
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a magnificent production, a triumph of sculp- 
ture unsurpassed in the metropolis, reflecting 
the greatest credit on the distinguished 
artist, Mr. J. E. Boehm, RA. Tyndale is 
represented in his Doctor's rohes, as seen in 
the portrait at Oxford, which was evidently 
taken from life. His right hand lies on an 
open New Testament, resting on a printing- 
press, copied from the contemporary one at 
the Mus^ Plantin in Antwerp. His left 
hand grasps his cloak, and holds a manu- 
script, while he is earnestly saying : " If God 
spare my life, ere many years I will cause a 
boy that driveth the plough shall know more 
of the Scriptures than thou doest." Upon 
the press are some printed sheets, to indicate 
that he did that part of the work himself. 

Hearty congratulations are due to J. Moc- 
Gregor, Esq., M.A. (Bob Boy), and the com- 
mittee which has acted with him, on the most 
successful completion of this noble monument 
to the memory of the great "Beformer, 
Scholar, and Martyr." But workers and 
givers in this case need no thanks. Arch- 
bishop Sumner, we remember, was once 
thanked at a Bible meeting for honouring the 
Society by his presence. The good Arch- 
bishop, naturally enough, replied that no 
higher honour oould be conferred on himself 
than the privilege he enjoyed in being allowed 
in any way to take part in the circulation of 
God's Word. So all who have taken part in 
the erection of this memorial have regarded 
it as a privilege indeed thus to recognise the 
work and labours of the great and good man 
who instrumentally, under Grod, gave us the 
Book to which we turn as the source and th*: 
guide and the stay of our spiritual life. The 
statue will not merely be an added ornament 
to the metropolis ; but it is the statue of one 
who will thus, as it were, become to untold 
thousands " a living epistle " of the truths of 
that Book which Newton accounted "the 
most sublime philosophy," and Boyle "a 
matchless volume which it is impossible we 
can study too much or esteem too highly," 
and Selden declared to be " the only Book in 
the universe upon which we can rest our souls 
in a dying moment." 

Our readers will, we are sure, be glad to 
possess a record of Tyndale's biography and 



work; and although the sources of informa- 
tion are very limited, enough can happily be 
gathered to present a life portraiture which 
none can fail to admire, and which each will 
do well to imitate. Tyndale's special work, it 
is true, we cannot do; but his love of the 
Word of God, and his devoted efibrbs to give 
and commend that Word to others may well 
prompt each of us to '* go and do likewise." 

Tyndale was born, most probably in the 
county of Gloucester, and somewhere be- 
tween 1480 and 1490. The English people 
at this time had no Bible in their own lan- 
guage. Blind and ignorant superstition 
prevailed everywhere. The priests, for the 
most part, did not read the Scriptures in the 
Latin or Greek manuscripts themselves, and 
visited any who dared to do so with the 
severest penalties. Only the rich, however, 
could possibly pay the price of the costly 
manuscripts, and few had the desire to make 
the purchase. The people kissed their thqmb- 
nails before engaging in prayer: and in rural 
districts, where they greatly depended upon 
the produce of the dairy, they had a special 
saint to watch over churns, cream, and dairy- 
maids. This saint was called St. White, and 
was propitiated by the oflering of a large 
cheese. Pardons for sin were bought from 
the priests, and masses paid for to get sonla 
out of purgatory. The monasteries and nao- 
neries witnessed scenes of self-indulgence on 
the one hand, and terrible sufiering, scanty 
food, and long watches of vigils and prayers 
on the other. 

All these things Tyndale witnessed from 
his childhood with growing disgust and re- 
pugnance. At length he was sent to Oxford 
as a student. Here, with a few others, he 
closely studied the Scriptures in the original 
languages, and soon became famous as a 
scholar, as well as respected and esteemed 
by all. 

He afterwards acted as a tutor in the family 
of Sir John Walsh, at Little Sodbury, in 
Gloucestershire ; and here he began to preach 
Beformation truths in the villages round, 
and even in Gloucester and Bristol. 

Mrs. Marshall, in her recent work entitled 
"Dayspring : a Story of the Time of William 
Tyndale,"* thus describes a scene in Gloa^^ 



• " Dayspring.** (London : Uvmt Wordi Office, 1, Paternoster BaildiDgs.) Price 64. 
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tester, which must often have been witnessed 
at this period of his life. 

" The pabh'c action of Tjndale had excited 
a general ontcry from the priests, and he was 
summoned to appear before the Chancellor 
of the diocese. 

"The city was in a commotion when 
he entered at the South Grate, and there 
was a goodly crowd collected by the Cross, 
which stood at the point where the four 
streets branched off at right angles to the 
tovrn gates. 

** William Tyndale lingered here purposely, 
wishing to know what the people were dis- 
cussing. The Chancellor's procession had 
just passed towards the Cathedral and 
Abbot's Palace, and some of the grey and 
black friars came oat from their convent at 
the South Gate to watch it, and listen to the 
reason assigned for the Chancellor's visitation. 

"'He comes to look into the matters 
touching one Tyndale, I hear,' said one. 

"'Ay, and time, too— a ranting, raving 
fellow, catting himself out after the pattern 
of Martin Luther, who, but for the clemency 
of his Holiness, would have been roasted like 
a stubborn pig long ago.' 

" ' Will Tjndale is not after the German's 
fashion,' said a young, pale-faced man, who 
was near. 'He has no railing ways; and 
when my sister's son lay sick at Cambridge 
of a fearsome pestilence. Will Tyndale was 
the only soul who cared whether he lived 
or died. He nursed him with his own hands, 
and pulled him through.' 

" ' Palled him down to hell, most like, with 
his heresy/ said a snarling voice. 'What 
profit to kill the sonl, though the body be 
saved P ' 

. " ' Gh)od people,' said a clear, musical voice, 
' yoa speak of a man who is present among 
yoa. I am William Tyndale, nor am I 
ashamed of my name. It is true, as yoa say, 
I am summoned hither to answer charges 
before the Chancellor; but yon babe in his 
mother's arms knows as well what these 
charges are. See now,' and holding out his 
hands, he took a little rosy boy from his 
mother's arms, saying — ' There was One who 
said that we mnst all be as a little child if we 
would enter into the kingdom. I take it not 



one of you but hopes to enter in there, and 
you would fain kuovit the road thither vvard. 
As this little one is content to be borne by 
his mother whither she will, nor questions 
not, nor piues, so must we be content to be 
borne by the will of the Loi'd and not our 
own. He has set this forth in His Holy 
Gospels, which, ere I lie down to die, I pur- 
pose to give every one of you in his own 
tongue. Mind you not, brethren, how at the 
day of Pentecost the tongues were all such as 
could be understood, each man for himself P 
What if I speak to the babe in the Greek 
tongue I love well P what if I tell him I have 
for him a thousand gold pieces P — ^he under- 
standeth me not. So I say, that your treasure 
in heaven must be held forth to yoa in words 
you can comprehend. Brethren, I go to be 
arraigned before many great and learned mem 
down yonder; but I fear not. If my work ia 
of God, no man can stop it — and timA trieth* 

^' Instead of resisting or showing dissatis- 
faction at his position in Tyndale's arms, the 
child stroked his beard softly, and seemed 
pleased at his exalted position above the 
heads of his mother and many others in the 
crowd. 

"As Tyndale returned the boy to hia 
mother, he blessed him and said, ' When he 
be grown to manhood, perchance he may 
read his Testament in his own tongue ; if it 
be so, mind him that William Tyndale held 
him in his arms one April day, in the year of 
grace 1523.' " 

After the trial at Gloucester, Tyndale was, 
with much threatening, ordered to depart 
from the city, and on pain of imprisonment 
to appear a second time when the charges 
had been more fully set forth. 

The great work he was to accomplish now 
filled his mind more than ever. On one 
occasion, "Communing and disputing with 
a certain learned man, in whoso company he 
happened to be, the learned man said : ' Wf^ 
were better to be without God's laws than 
the Pope's.' Master Tyndale hearing that, 
answered him : ' I defy the Pope and all his 
laws I ' and said, ' If Ood spare my life, ere 
many years I will eatbse a boy thai driveth 
the plough shall Jtnnw m4>re of the Saiptures 
than thou doesL* " 



{To he continued.) 
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I through lire, and'whioh I 
have often been tbuikfal 
I Icamt so early, for it ia 
S, a leaeon wbicli Beema to 
roe at the bottom of many 
others. What a broad one it is I The best 
and holiest oE roen know it most thorongbly 
by heart, and most promptly act npon it, 
and yet it is one which the yooDgeat can early 
acquire. It is just this ; " Bialc for others in 
the long mn is sarety to onraelves." Self- 
denial goes forth with empty hands, but ro> 
turns home again with them filled with 
blessings. 

Ooca when we were ia port and Snnday 
came, I strolled with Harry Benton into a 
charoh. An old clergyman waJ preaching ; 
be bad white bair and a calm lace, and even 
now it seems I can bear his trembling voice 
as he said t — 

"There ar« bnt three steps in all true 
lives: ont of self, into Christ, into glory i" 
aad I looked at Harry and thought, " Any- 
how he's oat of self." Since that day my 
shipmato has trod the other two, and I ex- 
pect soon my weather-beaten hnlk will be 
bailed by Barry from the ererlasting shore, 
and we shall rest in port together — a port 
from which we shall never need to sail again, 

Tes t that was why Harry Benten was 
each a favourite with ns aU on board the 
Barah BeXL 

From the captain down through all the 
thirty-eight men who formed onr crew to 
little Tibbins, the cabin boy, every one bad 
a bright look for Hany, and be a helping 
hand for them. On our ontward voyage we 
had a long spell of bad weather, and it was 
ao oold that onr hands were torn by the 
ropes. Harry's were as bad as any one's ; 
yet, instead of grumbling, many was the rope 
he hauled, and many wfta the tiipe bq took 



in a reef for Fortsmoatb Bill, whoso tiand had 
gathered through the frost getting into a 
cat : and Bill did not forget the good tnm, 
thoagb be seemed at the time not to notice iL 

Forty years ago were the daya of long 
voyages, and when we left London docks we 
knew it would be two years before we saw 
them again. The Barak Bell was a fine 
threo-maatod vessel We bad been to Ana- 
trali^ and now at the time that my stery 
begins, were retarning homewards in a sort 
of ligzaggy way, for we had to touch at S«d 
Francisco, or F'risco as we call it, and theo 
doubling Cape Horn were to look in at 
Buenos Ayres, before we really oonid leel 
ourselves boand direct for old England. 

Already we bod been more than a year from 
home, and on the whole had passeda pleasant 
time. To be sure the biscait was hard 
enoogb. We nsed to take a pieoe in our 
hand and bang it against the comer of the 
mesa table before we conld break a bit offj 
everything indeed become hard. VTe bad 
to chop pieces off the cheese with a hatchet, 
and likewise on many a day, when the salt 
jank happened to be cut against the groin of 
the meat, it set even onr strong yoang teeth 
at deSaooe. Yet, on the other hand, we vera 
all healthy, merry lads; even little Tibbi^^ 
who came so email and pale that his grand- 
molher who brought him said he was " only 
a poor bap'ortb of honey,' was now a atrooft 
brisk little chap. 

Included in tiie crew were fbor apprenticei 
besides myseli Three of those, of whom 
Harry Benton was one, were jolly lads; tbe 
fourth was anything bat a favourite on bosid 
the Sarah Bell, His name was John Boystoo, 
a silent yontb, with dark bur and a ttOow 
skin, and heavy in feature and movement. 
Often Mr. Green, the first officer, would sing 
out, "Look alive, Boyston; you baven't • 
bit of smartness in yon." He hong back and 
went reluctantly whenever it was his duty to 
go ap amongst the rigging, and though the 
rest of us woald often in sport, like a set of 
yonng squirrels, ma races aloft, be nerer 
joined na. We all soon voted him a lolky 
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fellow. At first we had tried to interest him 
in '^onr larks," bat being always coldly met, 
we grew half-unoonscionsly to shun him. If^ 
two of US were fishing for a porpoise, or fly- 
ing fish, and he oame and watched, the 
laughter died down; and I have seen even 
Harry pull up his line with his bit of salt 
pork bait with a jerk, and tarn away, and 
yet Harry was the kindest and brightest of 
as all. 

One evening Harry and I were standing 
together on the stem, watching the beautiful 
phosphorescent trail the ship left behind her, 
and throwing bits of things into it to make 
a fiery fountain spring up, and see it fall 
again in a shower of mimic stars. Ports- 
mouth Bill, as wo called him, from the port 
he hailed from, was splicing a brace and 
whistling '* Black-eyed Sasan " as he sat at 
work near us. 

** I say, Lee," said Harry, ''let ns drop this 
and get a yam out of Portsmoath Bill." 

So perching ourselves on a rail, Harry 
began : — 

" Bill, have you ever seen a mermaid P " 

" Surely," Bill returned seriously; " sareZy, 
sir, I saw one oust I but it wasn't a mermaid, 
bat a merman; its hair were short to its 
head. I were out in the early morning in 
lather's boat after the sill, and up one oame 
right close and look^ me in the face, and 
brother Ben saw him too." 

** Most likely it was a seal ! " 

" None so," said Bill indignantly ; " seals 
don't come Portsmoath, leastways Weymouth 
way— not at that season nowhow. Depend 
on it, sirs, there's all regular under the seas 
like what there is above it. Men, women, 
maids, and little uns— all right— only see 
you, they're bound to be half fish, or how 
oonld they get aboatP " 

^ Well, I shan't believe till I see one," said 
Harry laughing. 

" Or know some one that has," I added. 

" Would yoa believe it then P " asked Bill 
earnestly. 

" Perhaps." 

" Then hearken, sir ! My aunt, leastways 
my great aunt» Uvea up at a place in the 



North, and once when I was a lad I was there, 
and she told me this herself. One morning, 
just at sunrise, comes she home along the 
shore with the bait, and .there sees she 
left on the wet sand a bonny maid, with a tail 
like a salmon, only longer, and this maid 
were a crying bitter, and says she :— ' Gk>od 
woman, take my hand, and give me a help to 
the sea. I shall die*here. I fell asleep, and 
the waters left mo. Help me, good woman 1 ' 
And my great aunt took hold of her hand 
and pulled her along into the waves, and that 
maid called out : ' Thank you, good woman 1 
none belonging to you shall ever drown.* 
And see you, sir, not one on 'em ever has 
from that day to this, and they're all fisher- 
men, and I can tell you they've fearsome 
storms on that Grerman Ocean."* 

We listened, half laughing, half believing. 
Looking up I saw John Boy ston near, his dark 
face lighted up with keen interests 

** I wish Pd been one of that woman's sons I " 
he exclaimed. 

« Why P " Harry asked. 

'* Becaase I know I shall be drowned one 
day." 

" Then why did you come to sea P " 

''Because I could not help it; th^ moda 
me come^" he burst out passionately ; " but I 
hate it I Ifearitl" 

His face grew quite white^ and he shad- 
dered as he turned away, apparently ashamed 
of what he had told : and for some days 
afterwards we noticed he was more reserved 
than ever. 

" So that's what makes him so queer," said 
L "Poor chap I" 

" It seems a comical thing, though, not to 
like being a sailor 1 " said Harry. "Now, I 
say, if we only had the same grub we get at 
home, nothing would be half so jolly. That 
reminds me, Lee; haven't you some raisins 
leftP" 

'* Yes." 

" Well, then, come along ; we'll soak some 
more biscuit and make a pudding. Oook 
will boil it ; and that last one wasn't half bad, 
was it P" 



* However absurd this superstitions belief in *' mermaids " may seem, it is only too true that tc 
some extent it prevails still. " The schoolmaster is abroad,*' and he might vexy well ti^e a trip to sea, 
tiiough we are quite aware he has not yet done his work on shore.— Tm Esiroa, 
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OHAPTEB n. 

THE CAPTAIN AND WS B0T8. 

It was very hot. We were ont in the Sonth 
Pacific Ocean. When the night came, strange 
stars bamt above our heads, and the bright 
southern cross stood sentinel in the midnight 
sky. 

^Td rather see the old pole star, even 
though, as one may say, the nor'-easter were 
a cutting like knives," remarked Portsmouth 
Bill. " Somehows, even out in the Arctic, one 
doesn't feel so far from old England ; it's more 
natnral like to be froze than baked to death." 

And yet it was a wonderfully beautiful 
voyage, I thought : for the Barah Bell often 
threaded her way amongst groups of islands, 
ooral islands, with white glittering reefs, and 
bright green vegetation. We used to borrow 
the captain's glass, and gaze longingly at the 
distant shores. Sometimes we saw little 
dusky figures moving about too, and gladly 
indeed would we have visited these fi^iry 
islands, but the captain never would allow it, 
for he said the natives were not friendly. 

" We shall soon be clear of the Marquesas," 
said he one day kindly, " and then we shall 
pass more than one solitary island, which is 
believed to be nninhabited, and if I can I will 
let you go ashore." 

We crossed the Equator, and had a right 
jolly day, ancl now the ship was sailing north- 
wards, making direct for F'risoo. 

Three days afterwards the 8ara^ BeU was 
lying motionless, *' like a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean : " and indeed the skies were 
painted, and the sea reflected on its still sur- 
face with snch glowing tints as few artists 
would dare to use. l!here becalmed we lay, 
and the blazing tropical sun beat down till 
the boards of the deck glowed too hot for our 
naked feet to bear their touch ; and the most 
provoking part of it all was that .we were 
within sight of an island whose promontories 
running out into the waters were clothed with 
bushes of the brightest green, and feathered 
by many stately palm-trees. The captain, 
glass in hand, surveyed the shore, and pre- 
sently we heard him say to the mate : — 

"Mr. Green, do you not think that is a 
stream falling into the cove there F " 

" It looks like it, captain." 



^ Send a boat then ; we might as well have 
some fresh water, and no breeze can spring 
up until sunset." 

So off the boat laden with water casks went, 
and in two hours returned, and another crew 
took the men's places. 

*' Is it a nice island? " asked Harry long- 
ingly. 

"Yes, sir; there are plenty of cocoa-nut 
trees. Bo'sen wouldn't let we go far in, bat 
I got these off two that grew close to the 
creek. We might hev got a wild pig if we*d 
had a bit more time ; but Bo'sen wouldn't let 
ns go to look for one. I'm sartain if we'd 
had Snap we could ha' found one." 

" Have you ever seen a wild pig ? Are they 
in such places P " 

"That hev I. They're as thick in New 
Zealand as blackberries is at home! " 

"We must go I Gome along, Lee; let us 
go to the captain ; it's too bad of Green. He 
let the twins go with the first boat^ but those 
fellows always are in luck." 

We always called the other two apprentices 
" the twins," for they were inseparable com- 
panions, and now were very busy wrapping 
up beautiful shells they had brought back 
with them, and packing them away in their 
lockers. 

We went to the cabin, for none of ns were 
afraid of our kind captain, but found we were 
not the first to be there. John Boyston, with 
his dull face all alive for once, was standing 
just within the door, twisting his cap round 
in his hands, and pleading eagerly. 

*' Please do let me go, sir 1 I do so want 
to stand on land." 

"And I suppose you two are coming with 
the same request P " 

** Yes, sir," we both replied together. 

"Well, welly" said the captain kindly, 
*' ril see what can be done. By the bye, I 
gave you a half promise, did I not, Harry P " 

" Not half a one, sir ; a whole one, please." 

The captain laughed, and patted his shoul- 
der as he passed us to go on deck, whither 
we closely followed him. Our spirits fell as 
we reached it, and a bitter pang of disap- 
pointment made us look blankly on each 
other's faces. The second boat's orew, as 
eager as we boys to reach the land, had made 
greater expedition in taking their places thao 
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we bad thought possible, and ahready she was 
half way between the ship and the shore. I 
daresay we looked almost as miserable as we 
feltb The captain smiled; then he turned to 
Mr. Green, and we heard him say : — 

" We can spare two men — so let the three 
lads go ashore for an hour or two; they can 
have the smallest boat, but send two steady 
men with them, and they must be told the time." 

''Yes, sir; the night falls so suddenly. I 
will send old Jack and Portsmouth Bill ; they 
will see all's right." 

How willingly we helped! how hard we 
worked! Even John Koyston threw himself 
heart and sonl into it. Just as she touched 
the water, Harry whispered eagerly to me : — 

''I am going to get Snap; we*ll have a 
pig hunt, or anyhow we'll hunt something." 

** Ton can't ; Mr. Green won't lend him." 

"I shall just borrow him though." 

" But Mr. Green will watch us off, see if he 
does not I " 

Harry shook his head, and I watched him 
slip away and spring down the companion. He 
whistled to Snap as he did so, and the dog 
disappeared after him. Already old Jack and 
Portsmouth Bill g^rasped their oars.and John 
and myself were in our seats. Mr. Green, 
leaning over the taffrail, watched us. 

''Where m that lad P " he exclaimed. 

"Here, sir ! " replied Harry, hastening for^ 
wards with a bag in his arms, which he care* 
fully handed down to me, quickly following 
it into the boat. 



•* Push off," he cried. I felt Snap wriggle 
in his confinement, and muttered " Lie still," 
as I stowed him under the seat. Another 
minute, and we were off; but neither Harry 
nor myself felt safe for some time. Snap 
would whine, and in spite of Harry's loud 
oonversation and my constant pats and kicks, 
a distinct and pitiful yelp at length betrayed 
our secret. 

"And now what's to be done, masters?" 
said old Jack, resting on his oar and looking 
solemnly into his shipmate's face as Harry 
released Snap, to his great joy. " Mr. Green's 
oncommon set upon that dog ! Seems to me 
we ought to take him back." 

" So us should," returned Bill. 

" Oh, don't; we'll take care of him.'* 

" Ton can't, sir. He'll be off after them 
long-legged rabbits there is in these parts as 
sure as he's a bprn dog." 

" Oh, Bill, stand our friend ; let us go 
on." 

BiU smiled. "Look you here, shipmate, 
we're close on yon island, and we're half a 
mile firom the Sarah Bell,** 

" So we be I Well, I expect we shall hev 
to let him be : " and without another word, 
resuming their oars, we swept through the 
waters, and rounding a rocky promontory, 
the boat shot into a lovely creek. The 
men laughed — and almost before the keel 
touched the white sand of the cove, we all 
three were out, and Snap with us, joyfully 
jumping and barking. 



{To he eontinued,) 



IV. TRUE BEAUTY. 




IHEBE is a beauty all may have, 
'Tis deeper than the skin ; 
A cheerful, tender, loving heart, 
Both rich and poor may win. 

'Tis like the sunshine and the rain. 
And fragrance of the flowers ; 

Where'er it glows a blessing flows, 
And joy's own fruitful showers. 

'Mid summer's heat and winter's snow, 
'Tis like the ivy green ; 

Brighton* 



Where'er a cheerful heart abides, 
A bright sweet face is seen. 

beauty of the lowly heart ! 

O joy of all the meek ! 
The brightness of faith's laughing eye, 

Life's bloom upon her cheek. 

gift of love the poor man's wealth, 
The rich man's truest friend ; 

O clothe our path with all thy grace, 
And crown our journey's end. 

W. Poole Balferit. 
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EE Bev. Barman Ousin, 
U.A., Beotor of St. Qeor^e 
the HftrtTr, Sonthwark, is 
one of the beat known 
clergymen working in 
South London. He wu 
educated at Trinitj Ool* 
iQS*i uamonage, where he gradoated in 1858. 
His flrst cnrac7 woe at Uerton, Snrre;. In 
1860 he waa appointed Yicar of St. George's, 
BatterMft. Two years later he removed to the 
important Tinnige of St. FBal's, Bolton-le- 
Hoors, where he remained until 1877. Dar- 
ing this period hia services were in great 
reqaest throaghont Lanoashire and Yorkshire 
aa & mission preacher; his forcible, plain- 
apoken, and manly appeals to large congrega- 
tiona of working men in mills, workshops, 
and in the open air, aa well ae in chnrcbes, 
being espeoially valoed. Hia retarn to 
London in 1877 was greatly regretted by his 
attached congregation, who presented him 
with aereral valoable testimonials. 

Of Mr. Caasin'a work in Sonthwark it is 
Impossible to speak too highly. The fine old 
ohnroh, which has enjoyed a long anccession 
of able preachers, is often crowded to the 
doors, while the varions paroohial agencies, 
BOoh as Sanday-scbools, Bible classes, Dor- 
oaa Society, and Yonng Men's meetings, are 
in a high state of effioienoy. 

Hotwithstaading the claims of his large 
parish, Mr. Caasin manages to spare time for 
depntational work,— more especially in oon- 
neotion with the Chnrch Missionary Society, 
Bible Society, and Sanday-sohool Institnta 
He also takes a deep interest in yonng men, 
and has frequently placed bis serTioes at the 
disposal of the Yonng Men's Christian Asso- 
nation. Hia wide experience and apeoial gilts 
aa a apcaker make bim a great fiiTonrite with 
tbeworkingclassesof the Borongh, who have 
learnt to look npon the parish rector aa a 
peraonal friend. 

The Bar. Oharlea Henry Banning, M.A., 
!ar of 8 trood, near Bochester, is a g rad oate 



of Trinity College, Dnblin, where he took hia 
degree in 1861. He wna ordained by the late 
Bishop Baring in 1857, and waa cnrote of 
Gateafaead-on-Tyne for two jeara. In 1859 
he became oarate of St. Thomas's, Newcaatle, 
which poat he reaigoed in 1862 upon hia ap- 
pointment aa an Association Secretary of the 
Jews' Sodety. Por about eleven years be 
worked with great enthnaiasm in the interoata 
of this rained Society, and became widely 
known aa one of its most eloqaent and able 
odyocotea. On resigning the Secretaryship 
in 1873, when he waa appointed Ticar of 
Christ Ohnrob, Greenwioh, he was placed 
npon the London Committee, which baa atiH 
the benefit of hia experienoe and oonnsel. 

After a year's work at Qreenwioh, Mr. 
Banning was preferred to the Tioarage of 
Btrood, where he haa been instrumental in 
practically solving the gmve problem, how to 
reach the non-chnrch- going maaaea. Temper- 
Booe work has been one of the lerera which 
ho has found extremely nsefnl. As a secre- 
tary of the Diocesan Tempwance Society, he 
wisely acted upon the principle that " charity 
begins at home," and bis paroohial branch 
has enlisted upwards of athonsand members. 
His staff of helpera ia over one hnndiwd 
strong; all ore oommnnicanta ; and aome 
short while ago, we were assured that in 
Strood parish "there is rarely an unfilled 
vacancy in the list of school teachers, district 
viaitora, or choir I " 

Mr. Banning'a services are in great request 
for depntational work, and although he jnatly 
oonaidera his own people have the first claim 
npon hia time and energy, he somehow con- 
trives to "lend a helping band" to leas 
favoured pari shea. 

Oar portrait ta from a photograph by Ur. 
Palmer, of Bamsgate. 

The Bev. Canon William Sanmares Smith, 
B.D., Principal ot St. Aidan'a College, 
Birkenhead, is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he guned a Fellowship. 
He was ordained in 1859 by the Bishop of Ely 
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to the oaraoy of St. Faults, Cambridge. In 
1861 he became chaplain to the Bishop of 
Madras, an office which ho held for nearly five 
years. In 1866 he returned to Cambridge as 
curate of Holy Trinity, and a year later was 
promoted to the Vicarage of Trumpington- 
In 1869, he succeeded Dr. Baylee as Principal 
of St. Aidan's College, Birkenhead. 

His work in this important sphere of use- 
fulness has been eminently sucoessfuL The 
College is now in a most flourishing con- 
dition. One permanent result of his labours 
has been the erection of a handsome chapel, 
which was recently opened by the Dean of 
Chester, who takes great interest in the work 
of the College. In 1880 Mr. Smith was 
made an Honorary Canon of Chester. # 

Cauon Smith's personal influence over 
young men is most marked, and the annual 
reunions held at the College are invariably 
attended by a large number of old students, 
who are only too glad to avail themselves of 
an opportunity of revisiting St. Aidan's. 

Canon Smith is a frequent contributor to 
the religious press, and he is also the author 
of several works which have been widely 
circulated. Among the best known are 
''Obstacles to Missionary Success" (the 
Maitland Prize Essay for 1867), and "Chris- 
tian Faith.*' He is also a contributor to " The 
EncyclopsBdia Britannica." 

Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Bobinson h Thompson, of Liverpool. 

The Rev. William Edward Light, MA., 
Bector of St. James's, Dover, was educated 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, where he 



gained several distinctions. He was ordained 
in 1842 by the Bishop of London, and after 
holding curacies at Margate, Southborougb, 
and Tunbridge Wells, became an Association 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society 
in 1852. In 1857 he was appointed Bector of 
St. James's, Dover. In his pastoral address 
for the current year, he draws an interesting 
picture of the parish as he found it, from 
which we take the following extract : — 

" To me this new year will be specially in- 
teresting, because before it has far advanced 
I shall have completed twenty-five years of 
ministry here. This is a long time to look 
back upon; and thank God I can see a 
material improvement in the parish, at least 
outwardly, during this quarter of a century. 
In that time we have erected a handsome 
new Parish Church, costing about £12,000, and 
seating nearly 1,500 worshippers; we have 
restored the Old Church; we have built a 
Bectory House and a Boys' School; and we 
have a small Mission House in East Cliff. 
All this has given quite a new aspect both 
to the parish and its ministry. It is most 
cheering and delightful now to see both 
churches filled from Sunday to Sunday, and 
to know moreover that two Curates, a Scrip- 
ture Header, 20 District Visitors, and 50 
Sunday School Teachers are all zealously 
working together with me, for the spiritual 
welfare of the flock committed to my care." 

Mr. Light has published :— ** The Days of 
Old ; or. Lessons from the Book," and other 
interesting works. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Lambert Weston & Son, Dover. 




[HAT a splendid crop of wheat ! " 

said a young rook to an old one, 

as he balanced himself on a twig 

of an elm-tree. 

'* Yes, I think it promises fairly," said 

the old one. 

** * Promisea ! * wliy what would you 
haveP there isn't a bare place in the 
whole field ; it's g^een all over." 

" Ah— just 80," said the oldl-ook ; " but 



pet" 

it must be golden all over before it's good 
for anything." 

"Well, a few weeks of sunshine will 
soon do that," said the young rook. 

"Yes, I know they will," said the old one. 

"And tliere isn't a field about where 
the blade looks so strong and healthy." 

« True," said the old rook, " but yon 
must remember that wheat is not gathered 
in the blade but in the ear." 

Eleakob Pbosssb. 
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itealimsfif from tibe Sooit. 

1. THE VOICE HEARD. 

BT THE BEY. JAHES TAUQHAK, M.A., YICAB OF CHRIST CHURCH, BRIOHTOH. 
** Sp^ak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.*' — 1 Bam, ill. 9. 



'HEN yon are listen- 
ing to a sermon, do 
not criticise, do not 
see the man, bnt sit 
and feel, " Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant hear- 
eth." 

When you open your Bible, before yon 
open it, feel, *' I am come to an oracle to 
get an answer ; " and say, " Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth." 

When yon are alone, take occasion of 
the solitude; when you go to your room* 
feel, as you shut the door, "Now I am 
alone for this very purpose, that God may 
say something to me." 

If you take a walk among God's handi- 
works, begin your walk with the expecta- 
tion — " May the voice of nature speak ! '' 
" Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth." 

When you lie down on your bed, re- 
member that the day may require some 
voice from God to close it; and do not 
shnt your eyes till you have asked it. And 



when you wake in the morning to a new 
life, vocal with God's presence, and all- 
eloquent of His will, make it a first 
thought, ''Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth." 

K your mind is perplexed about any 
matter — if you have some hard judgment 
before you — ^recognise exclusively and cast 
yourself absolutely upon that attribute of 
Christ ; hush yourself into a silent listen- 
ing for a guiding whisper ; believe in it : 
" Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hear- 
eth." 

Never let an affliction fall but you feel 
it, nor a joy but you sing it. For every 
joy and every affliction is an angel that 
brings a message. Let each fulfil its 
mission: "Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth." 

And then, when that short night comes, 
that you will lie down in the consecrated 
bed where "the Holy Child Jesus" lay, 
you will not have to fear what voice it 
will be which will meet you waking. 
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II. THE SPIRIT PROMPTING TO WORK. 

BT THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF "THE WAT HOME," ETC. 
" Ever following that whioh ia good." — 1 Thut, v. 15. 



Under the ministry of the Word of God, 
the true servants of God are often prompted 
to think of some plan for doing good, en- 
gaging in some active work for Christ. It 
is scarcely possible to come to the house 
of God and not hear some precept, feel 
the admonition of some opportxmity of 
usefulness, bidding us '* Go and doP But, 
alas ! how often we go and forget, 

Mark here the true explanation of the 
fruitfulness in good works of some Chris- 
tians as compared with others. Some are 
full of faith and love and devotednesa 



Those around them cannot but take note 
of them that they have " been with Jesus," 
and imbibed somewhat of His Spirit, " the 
mind that dwelt in Him." Not long since, 
passing through a churchyard, I read on 
the tombstone of one whose body rested 
there, "in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life," the testimony — 
" He loved little children." The children 
of the poor were the objects of his Christian 
interest; and he himself thus became an 
" epistle of Christ," known and read by all 
who knew him. In yaiious branches of 
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Cbrisiian work we all of ns meet with 
such ** liying epistles; *' but how many wlio 
name the Name of Christ seem to present 
scarcely any practical evidences of the life 
of godliness, the life of Christ-likeness I 

Much if not all of this difference depends 
on the way in which we deal with the 
Holy Spirit's suggestions and impulses to 



active service. "We may be sure if we fail 
to nourish, and moike tise of these, they will 
soon die away. The lamp or the fire will 
soon expire unless fed and replenished with 
the needed fuel. We must nourish these 
impulses, or neglect will unquestionably 
quench the Spirit — ^the Spirit prompting 
to active service. 




€f)t eo^ptl of #Ri iSge. 

[Thi following lines were suggested to their author by hearing of a tombstone in a 
country churchyard in Wales, on which was inscribed the name of a man who had 
lived to some years above eighty, yet was said to be (aUuding to his conversion to 
Christ) only " four years old when he died." The incident recalls a message sent by 
the late beloved and venerated Dr. Marsh, to an aged man — over one hundred — ^in the 
writer's parish, named ''Hope": "Tell him I t^t he haa a 'good hope throngb 
grace : ' but if he baa not give him the verse : — 

** * Tonth is the time to serre the Lord, 
The time to ensare the great reward ; 
But whilst the lamp holds oat to bom, 
The o/d«t sinner may return.-' 

The message to my old parishioner at Worcester, may still prove " a word in season ' 
to some of the readers of Home Wards who are passing down the vale of years. — Editor.] 

F you ask me how long I have been in the world, I'm old, I'm veiy old ; 
If you ask me how many years I've lived, it'll very soon be told : 
Past eighty years of age, yet only four years old ! 

Eighty years and more astray upon the mountains high, 
In a land that's full of pits and snares, and that's desolate and diji 
I've oft been weaiy, oft been cold, and oft been like to die ; 

And there I'd have wandered, wandered still, as I wandered many a day; 
I'd lose the track-marks of the flock, I'd got so &r away. 
If Jesus had not met me, that seeks for them that stray. 

He's God Himself come down from Heaven to raise us when we fall| 
He's come to heal us when we're sick, to hear us when we call ; 
If He hadn't come to do us good. He wouldn't have come at all. 

And " Ask," He says, " and I will give, and knock, and I to you 
Will open," Jesus says to us — and I know that it is true ; 
It isn't Him would say the things he doesn't mean to do. 

He didn't come to judge the world, He didn't oome to blame. 

He didn't only come to seek, it was to save He came : 

And when we call Him Saviour, then we call Him by His Name. ^ 

He sought for me when I was lost, He brought me to His fold : 
He doesn't look for much from me, for He doesn't need be told 
I'm past eighty years of age, and yet but four years old. 

Dora Gbetekwell. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



OUT OF DAKGEB. 



INTENT with the 
gold." That described 
Isaac's present state. 
He had gone back to 
the worship of his old 
idol. 
_ Next day the move 

took place. Neither Isaac nor Daisy conld 
walk so far as to their new home; and 
indeed poor did Isaac seemed qnite spent 
with his nnwonted exertion of the evening 
before. So a fly conveyed them together; 
Isaac hngging his bag of gold nnder his 
great-coat, caring for nothing else. He 
hardly spoke to Daisy, hardly looked at 
her. He seemed to want only to be alone, 
that he might enjoy his treasure. His former 
cantion had forsaken him, and he was no 
longer willing to wait for the evening. The 
moment he was by himself, out came the 
little wash-leather bag. 

Matters went on thus for two or three 
days. Isaac was sinking back into his old 
state. 

Daisy could not be happy to leave him 
thus. Though the chief part of the purchase 
money was safe, Isaac himself was not safe. 
She knew her poor old father to be in real 
and terrible periL Daisy thought much and 
prayed much about her own mode of action. 
She feared greatly to take a wrong step ; and 
the right opportunity for speech could not 
easily be found. 

Every evening, before going to bed, Daisy 
read some verses to Isaac from the Bible. 
He had not refused to hear her the last few 
nights, but he had paid no manner of atten- 
tion. She might almost as well have read to 
a stone walL 

The third night in the new home had come, 
and Daisy read as usual, old Isaac sitting 
opposite^ with an air of stolid indifference, 
while his fingers felt for the string of his bag. 
Daisy suddenly put the Bible down, and 
said ■lowly,'- 



^ SVither, 'ihert U that maketh himself rich, 
yet hath iroTHnro I " 

" Eh P " said Isaac, his attention caught by 
her change of voica 

Daisy repeated the words distinctly, and a 
stirred look passed over his face. 

'Tve been poor," he muttered. "It was 
all gone— all. But I'm rich again now. I've 
got gold— gold, Daisy." 

"No, no: it is just the other way," said 
Daisy. ** You have been getting rich lately, 
and now yon are poor again." She came 
near, and laid her hands on his. " father, 
can't you see P It is a real great danger. If 
you keep this money, you'U love it again as 
much as ever, and then you will not care to 
hear about God, or to do His will. And when 
you die you will have no Saviour — ^no heaven. 
Think, how dreadful." 

" No~ heaven I " repeated Isaac. 

" Not if 'you love this money best, father. 
It will come between you and God, and cut 
you off from heaven. Oh, you hod much 
much better put it behind the fire." 

" Why, Daisy I " Isaac said in amaze, quite 
roused up. " Why, Daisy, you're mad. You 
wouldn't have me throw it into the fire. It*H 
gold, Daisy — ^gold." 

"Yes, poor miserable gold," said Daisy. 
*' It is gold, father, real gold. I know that. 
You love those gold pieces dearly; more 
than you love me." 

"No, no, I don't know as I'd say that, 
Daisy," put in the old man, with a gleam of 
his late affection for her. 

"More than you love God, father." 

Isaac was silent. 

''And yet they can't give you back any 
love— they can't help you — and when you die 
you will have to leave them all behind. 
What will you do then P O lather, think, U 
it worth while P " asked Daisy, and tears 
streamed from her eyes. 

Isaac looked uneasily at her. 

«* I think it is like that text," said Daisy. 
" * What shsll it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul, or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his 
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Boul P ' The bag of gold is * the whole world ' 
to you jast now» father.'* 

" What 'ud you have me do, Daisy P " asked 
Isaap, with a perplexed air, and Daisy's heart 
sprang. 

"I'd have you give up the gold, father," 
she cried eagerly. "It isn't safe for you to 
keep. It shall be taken care of for you ; and 
we shall have plenty of money coming in 
every quarter to keep us going ; plenty, for I 
mean to be very careful. And Mr. Boper 
will arrange it all for us. Bat if you keep 
that gold and love it so, father, you'll never 
be really happy. It will hang on you like a 
weight, and drag you back from serving God. 
Won't you give it up P " 

There came a long pause. Isaac seemed 
to be thinking, with his head sunk on his 
chest. Daisy's hand lay still upon his. 

"Father, the Lord Jesus loved you and 
died for you," she said softly, after a while. 
" And He wants you to love Him and serve 
Him. But I don't see how you can, if you 
keep that gold and love it best of all." 

"No, I don't see how I can," echoed old Isaac. 

Then, quite suddenly, qaite unexpectedly, 
he palled out the wash-leather bag, and held 
it with both hands towards Daisy. 

"Take it all, Daisy — quick — quick," he 
said. " And don't you ever let me set eyes 
on it again." 

Daisy caught the bag from him, and fled 
out of the room, as if she had been carrying 
a very serpent from his path. She ran to 
the kitchen, and then and there she sent 
Mary Davis straight off to the Bank, to pay 
in the fifty pounds, not being able to walk so 
far herself. Daisy knew she coald thoronghly 
depend on the faithful Mary. 

Coming back then to the tiny parlour, she 
found Isaac crying and sobbiug in his childish 
fashion, with his old moan of " Gone — ^gone 
—all gone I " 

The 



" Yes, it's gone^ &ther, gone to the Bank," 
said Daisy brightly. " Qaite safe there^ till 
we want it. And the danger is gone, too^ 
thank God."^ 

"Danger gone!" repeated Isaao in his 
dreamy fashion, and he added, " But it do go 
against the grain, Daisy.** 

"It won't in a little while," said Daisy. 
" It will be all right soon." 

She began singing softly one of her favour- 
ite hymns, and Isaao presently fell sound 
asleep. When he awoke, an hour later, 
strange to say the longing for his bag of gold 
seemed for the time to have left him. He 
was quiet and affectionate towards Daisy once 
more, as he had been before it came into his 
possession. 

As weeks and months passed by, this quiet 
content increased ; and gradually the hunger 
ader gold appeared to die quite out of Isaac's 
heart. 

For a new heavenly treasure was taking 
the place of the old earthly treasure^ and 
thus all sense of craving was stilled. 

Isaao did not know much, could not under- 
stand much. But the aged eyes which had 
once glittered at the chink of coin, might 
now be seen to shine with happiness when 
Daisy read to him holy words from the Book 
of Life. A marked change passed over the 
old man. He ceased to be peevish and ill- 
tempered and untidy. Daisy made it her 
delight to attend to his needs, and he was 
at last willing to leave everything in her 
hands. 

"In fact, he's like another man," Mrs. 
Simmons said. "I wouldn't know him for 
Mr. Meads, if I met him in another place. 
Dressed so decent and respectable, and ready 
to give a civil answer to anybody that comes 
near him. I declare I never could have 
thought it ! And Miss Daisy seems ihai 
happy, she can scarce contain herself* 
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••TIRESOME PEOPLE.' 



BzoARD them as first-rate teachers of patience, 
and pay them well ; for patience is a valuable 
acquisition. This is true philosophy, and 



very difficult Christianity. It would be. a 
serious loss to lose all the " tiresome people." 
We can't afford it yet. 



* Our readers wiU be glad to hear that a New Tale by Miss Qiberne, entitled " The Namekas 
Shadow,'* has been published at JETome Worda Office. It is a large book, and the price is &. 



VILLAGE FLOWER SHOWS. 



t6i 



lEE eveiythiog elae, the 
greatest difflonlt; a vil- 
lage Floirer Shoir bas to 
contend agaiast is the 
difficulty of Btarting it. 
Once it m started, tbe 
paeaiug jears and tbeir 
experiences will snpply materials of growth 
and expamion. One village, unless it be very 
popnlons indeed, is not enough; there should 
bo a district, named after its chief village. 

Then, as it appears to ns, a dab feast, 
servaata' prizes, and other matters might be 
added to briog grist to the Flower-Show mill. 
A big teat is soon bired or loaned, neigh- 
bours will soon sabscribe towards prizes 
(which should begin \>j being rather high 
aod tempting), and cottagers will soon see 
the honour and " fan " of winning prises and 



dii&ictioni. If tbesqiiireorclergj- 
man has any i^lotmeat tenants, he 
might be indnoed to lower the prise- 
winners' rent for that year, perhaps. 
We write in face of a huge yellow 
bill, sent as by post, of a village 
bacaar iot a vilt^e organ in a- 
village oborch; and we observe not 
only that "a refreshment stall will 
be supplied," not only that "a cou- 
veyanoe will be provided to meet 
the several trains," (both of which 
provisions should give hints to en- 
terprising people,) but also that — 

"A stall will be held for tbe sale 
of agricultural produce, and con- 
tributions to this stall are received 
by—" 

Now that would also be a useful 
addition. We think flower and fruit 
■hows, when fairly, impartially, and 
discreetly administered, might prove 
most nsefnl in oountry places. The 
mischief is that managers become ambitious, 
and do not confine snob things within reason- 
able limits. 

There should be, if possible, a village band, 
some village flags, and other enlivening in- 
fluences ; and Tisitors should show that they 
really take interest in the produce of honest 
toil and talent Tea, talent; tor there is far 
more talent in " raising " a handsome potato, 
mangold wurzel, carrot, rose, or dahlia, than 
in— say, writing a letter to the newspaper. 

We have been requested to give an opinion 
on the feasibility or otherwise of a village 
Flower Show, and we do so with real interest 
andpleasnre. Iforeover.we shouldbeplsosed 
to receive any oommunication oa to how to 
set about and most suocessf ully carry on such 
a useful and pleasurable agency as that of 
oountry flower and fruit shows. 
Tbb Editok. 



Vary Hiiwtit, 



JhE yttlSBION OF THB FlOWEIVS. 



GOD miglit hsTB mode the eutii bring forth 
Enongti for great and imaU i 
ThB o»k tree sod the oedar trsai 
Without b flonei at alL 
He might have m*d« enoiigh, moo^ 

For ererj want of onn i 
For medioine, Innr; and food, 
And ret have mada no flowera. 



Up-tpringinf day and night F 
To Domfort man, and whisper bops^ 

Whene'er hia faJth is dim i 
For Qod, who carath for the flowers, 

Will much more care for him 1 

Mabi How ITT. 
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Confirmation. 



ST THB KKT. QHBOI STKUKD, 

REGARD GoofirmatioD, 
-ffheii rightly understood, as 
aSbrding k^ assistance in 
deciding for Christ. In 
many cases serioiifl impres- 
sions have been received or 
deepened, and not a few can 
look back to this season as one when the; 
yielded themselves entirely to Him. 

Value this ordinance, and use it thooght- 
fuUy and prayerinlly. If you have not 
been confirmed already, come forward 
when yon have opportonity, aad give 
yonrsolf to a carefol use of the precious 
preparation time. Study to gain a clear 
and distinct knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine. Look backward on the path you 
have already trodden, and sea where yon 
have failed. Seek the aesuranca of com- 
plete forgiveneas in Christ. Wait upon 



U.I., AUTHOB or "BBtOHT USD FAIB," ITO. 

Qod for the great gift of the Holy. Ghost 
to teach, strengthen, and sanctify yon. 
Tod will find the prayer in the Confirma- 
tion Service, which is offered for you by 
the Bishop, one yon may well employ for 
yourself:— 

"Defend, liord, me Thy child with 
Thy heavenly grace, that I may continue 
Thine for ever, and daily increase in Thy 
Holy Spirit more and more until I oome 
to Thine everlastii^ Idngdom." 

Especially be very real and true in tiie 
solemn " I do," which each candidate gives 
as an aosiwer to the question which the 
Bishop puts to them. What does it mean ? 
Is it not your acceptance of Hia grace and 
your public testimony to a desire to live for 
HimP Let it be the language of your heart, 
and you will find in days to come thai it 
helps you to abide fwthful to His service. 



dtrabiliei'rp ^irltmg. 



BI «. HOLDEV PIKB, AUIHoa 01' "lEX aOXAVCI OF TSB STBZBTS. 

"And then the Iniit, the glowing fruit, how sweet tUe scent it breatheil 
I teve to iM its orimsoD oheek taat on the bright green leavesl 
"-nmier's own gift of loituy. In whioh the poor nut; BhoM, 
iS wild wood fruit mj eager eye ii leeUng eTerywhere I " 

Uixi Howm, 
familiea with them into the fields, where the 
smallest girl aits onder a tree, and nurses Uie 
baby, while her bigger brothers and aietera 
help in gathering the frait. Children of the 
tender age of eight earn three or four shil- 
lings a-day. It is a pretty sight to see the 
women in their flop-hata — whioh they aonsibly 
wear to protect them from the burning sun 
— with their tall baskets tied round their 
waists, going up and down the rows, or 
ataoding at the aheda. 

In the season there are men with guns irtio 
ahoot the birda, and watob the fields night 
aud day, so that no one dare Wve the publio 
way for the green paths that run around and 
across the fields. These are for the piokei^ 
that they may go up to the black sheds, 
which are generally placed between two 



!TY people have no idea 

that there are in 

^ Kent, uot many miles 

from London, acres 

and sores given up 

to the cultivation of 

strawberries and 

raspberries, to say nothing of the fields of 

currant trees and gooaeberry boshes. The 

fields are not divided by hedges, but are quite 

open to the public, who can walk through 

thorn, and can see the plains stretching 

fur miles on each side, with hare aud there a 

cornfield. 

Down into these distriots, toward the 
and of June, come mee, women, and efail- 
dren, to find employment. Women are 
principally employed ; and they take their 
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fields, and in and around which are sieves 
(large round baskets), and barrels, into which 
the fruit is turned. 

In the sheds men pack the baskets for the 
London market, while others with their shirt- 
sleeves rolled up to their shoulders, plunge 
their hands and arms into the tubs in which 
is the fruit picked for preserving. It is not 
very nice to see these rough men holding up 
their hands streaming with juice, which rises 



higher up their arms as they press deeper ; 
but, to quote an old saying, " What the eye 
does not see the heart does not grieve after;" 
and perhaps it is as well not to inquire too 
particularly into the mysteries of cooking, or 
the art of jam-making. The smell of the fruit 
is delicious, the whole land being scented 
during the season : and as to the taste— well 
we hardly know how to describe it, but we 
hope every reader will enjoy it. 



N^«i^«^«^^ny 




^ur Comtnon 212aiirfi!l)ip^ 

BT THB BEV. C. WAREING BARDSLEY, H.A., VICAB OF ULVKRSTON, 

{Continued from Page 141.) 



III. Fbactical Reasons. 
HAYE so far advanced Scrip- 
twraX reasons. I further add 
that for practical reasons I 
think a Liturgy the best. 

We are always talking of a 
form of prayer in relation to 
the people. Did you ever 
consider it in relation to the 
minister, his gifts, his health, his age, his 
bias, his errors ? 

(a) Look at the question of liealth. 
It is a serious matter for any pastor to be 
unfit for his work on the Sabbath mom. He 
will try to be at his best— at his best physi- 
cally, at his best mentally, at his best spirit- 
ually. He will have prepared in a threefold 
manner : he will have rested his body ; 'he 
will have braced his mind ; he will have 
composed his spirit. Still he is subject to 
all human chances. He may wake on the 
Sabbath morn with some great pain in mind, 
body, or estate. He is weighed down, yet 
he must be in his place. Both the Church- 
man and the Nonconformist must preach a 
sermon, and there neither has any advan- 
tage. But it is widely different in the 
prayers. The chapel minister is on a rack 
from the commencement to the close. The 
strain is too severe; the tension is too 
stretched ; it is the whipping of a jaded 
steed. He cannot lift his people while him- 
self is depressed, and he goes home, sad- 
dened, feeling, it may be, his work to-day 
baa been a failure. The clergyman has no 



mental strain like this. The words come to 
his lips with all their sweet familiarity. The 
little intervals of congregational response are 
to him as quiet resting-places. The people, 
not aware, it may be, of his indisposition, can 
by their heartiness of worship lift him up 
with themselves. 

Therefore, I say, with a Liturgy a congre- 
gation are never at the mercy of their minis- 
ter's passing moods. And is that nothing? 

(6) Look at the question of negligence. 

This, too, is not lightly to be despised. 
How sorry one feels sometimes at church or 
prayer-meeting that one had forgotten some 
particular request. There vjos a friend in 
spiritual darkness : it had slipped our atten- 
tion. A father has died: the widow and 
orphans have gone nnremembered. That 
woman in the corner has a eon at sea : we 
never thought of him. There will be a 
thunder-storm next week I How should we 
be expected to remember remote possibili- 
ties? It all comes to us afterwards: the 
omission, how was it? How could it have 
happened ? We feel sad, and can only say, 
" Somehow I forgot." With a Liturgy we 
cannot forget I Look at our Litany, used 
once every Sunday in every Church in the 
land. Who is left out P None I What is 
omitted? Nothing 1 No, there is no acci- 
dent that can befall, no loss that can injure, 
no smart that can pain, no change that can 
sadden, for which there is not a sweet and 
tender cordial in onr Church's Liturgy. And 
is that nothing ? 



(To he continued,) 
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HUG AND MUG. 
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(See Illustration, Page 166.) 



JJQ and Mtig made 
their first appearance 
in this wise. They 
had the happiness to 
be bom in a comfortable 
kennel at the old Manor 
Honse, Walton, where 
Parmer Mayne, his good wife, and their 
bonny son and daughter showed equal 
kindness to man and beast. I say " equal " 
kindness ; and only that it would exhaust 
the reader's patience, I might give many 
instances to prove that all sorts and con- 
ditions of animals — horses and dogs in par- 
ticular — ^have repeatedly established good 
claims to be treated with kindness by 
every man who is a man, and by every 
boy who hopes to be a man some day. 

Bounce, a royal mastiff, was the mother 
of Hug and Mug. While her baby pets 
were fast asleep, she gently l^ft the kennel 
for a quiet run round the farmyard, and 
a trot through the orchard, by way of a 
little healthy exercise. When Hug and 
Mug awoke, and found their mother gone, 
they scrambled to the front of the kennel, 
where young Charlie Mayne discovered 
them, speaking in looks, not words, as 
plainly as possible: — "Don't you see we 
have lost her ? Don't you see we have lost 
her ? Oh, bring dear mother back again ! " 
What wise doggies they were too ! 
Looking out on the fair world for the first 
time, they seemed to feel that although it 
was so beautiful and inviting, to ** stay at 
home was best," at any rate until mother 



came back I ** How * knowledgeable ' they 
be, for sure and sartain," said Joe Miggs, 
the stable-boy. "Right you are, Joe," 
replied Charlie; "they are 'knowledge- 
able * without a doubt. Why I read the 
other day that the favourite mastiff of Sir 
Henry Lee cleverly protected him from 
the swords of the enemy, as he lay help- 
less and wounded on the field of Agin- 
court. Then, too, when Montdidier was 
murdered, no one in Paris knew who was 
the criminal, until suspicion fell upon 
Macaire ; for whenever Montdidier's mas- 
tiff met him, the sagacious dog showed the 
strongest signs of dislike. In the end Ma- 
caire was arrested, and confessed his guilt. 
"Then again — oh, but here she comes; 
Bounce ! Bounce ! " And she did come too, 
with leaps and bounds, putting an end tc 
Charlie's "dog's tales," and giving such 
joy to Hug and Mug that they handsomely 
wagged their thanks in splendid tails of 
their own ! 

Without at all forcing a moral, we may 
jump on twelve months in the life-story 
of Bounce, when Hug and Mug will have 
kennels of their own, and Bounce will be 
sighing for them with as much deep feel- 
ing as the poet has put into the words of a 
human mother : — 

'* We are so dall and thankless, and too slow 
To catoh the sunshine till it slips away ; 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me. 
That while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little babes that brought me only good." 

Frederick Sherlock. 



A 8INQLE HAUL OF HERRINGS. 



{OMETIMES a single haul will give 
such a large quantity of fish that 
the boat at once sets sail for her 
port. In 1882, the Snaefell, of 
Tarmoatb, made such a haul, taking 18f 
'lasts, or 247,000 herrings. The largest 




number landed, during the same season, as 
the frait of a single voyage, was brought in 
by the OorUande, which landed 27} lasts, or 
863,000 herrings; but such takes are quite 
exceptional. — 2^he Silvery Hoets of the North 
Sea. {Home Worda Oflfioe.) Price 1*. 
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XIX. THE DIFFERENCE. 



I NTGUSH bOTB maj leam a lesson from «he 
f oUowinff skny, which oomes to us from 
America. 

Thirtyj«anago,Mr.H.,aimrBei7man 
in New York State, left home for a day or 
two. It was rainy weather and not the 
MMoa for Bale4, bat a enstomer arriyed from a dUtance, 

h«i up hla horse and found his way to the kitchen of the 

ttom-hons^ where two lads wer« oraokinff nuts. 
"Islir. H. athomeP'* 

nul^*^ ■*''*' "^ ^' ®^^^ **^ ^°^ hammering at a 

I' Whan win ha be baekP »» 

"l)on't know, sir. Maybe not ftw a week.** 
-«* -Ji5^ ^' '^®°' Jnmpod np and followed the man 
^v -^?* »«» ««^not het«. bnt I can show you the 
■tock, he said, with snoh a bright, oonrteons manner, 
ttattte stranger, who was a little irritated, stopped, 

f!?^i.?^^**™*«* ***• nnrsery.cMmined the tre«i 
ua left his order. 

"You haTe sold the largest bni that I have had for this 
■WMo. Jem." said his ikther, greatly ple.«»d, on his 



••• 



as Jem, If I'd thought in time." 

h^T^^*^' *^™ "^ *~^ '^^^ ^«* *WO or thTM 

hundred doUsrsi^^ joe bought with them an acre or 
\m> new hiane. The land was poor, the crops scanty, 
themarkatlow. He has worked hard and fklthfully, but 
Is still » poor, discontented man. Jem bought an emi- 
grant a ticket to Colorado, hired as a catUe driyerfor a 
couple of yearsi with his wages bought land at forty 

^.!;**!J'**^"™"*'*°'«»»'^d»^««. His 
herds of oattle are numbered by the thousand, his land 

«!f ^.^*"P*" *°^'°*^*"* *»*« ranked as one of 
the wealthiest men in the State. "-vxiooi 

XX. EVENING PRAYER. 
Kowthe light has gone away. 
Saviour, listen while I pray. 
Asking Thee to watch and keep, 
And to send me quiet sleep. 



Jesus, Saviour, wash away 
All that has been wrong to day j 
Help me ev*ry day to be 
Good and gentle, more like Thoe. 

Let my near and dear ones be 
Always near and deiur to Thee % 
Oh. bring me and all I love. 
To Thy happy home above. 

Now my evening praise I give % 
Thou didst die that I might live 1 
All my blessings come from Thee^ 
Oh, how good Thou art to me I 

Thou my best and kindest Friend % 
Thou wilt love me to the end 1 
Let me love Thee more and more. 
Always better than before. 

Fa^voxs BinuT 



XXI. THE HEART'S SUNSHINE. 

I niaxKn, onoe a tiny little giri, whose fkther was ii 
sore trouble. She was only between three and four yeaiv 
old ; but she was very anxious to comfort her ftUher. He 
took her on his knee, and asked her how she thought such 
a little girl could help or comfort him. «' Oh I with krvin^." 
she aoswered. And she was right. We may call 1m99 
"the sunshine of the heart." Ask God that you may 
have the sunshine of His love in your own heart; and 
then that you may be able to have always a loving heart 
toallsround. That is the way to be a sunbeam at home. 
—"Drops and fioefc^'* 6y Th. Omdm'. 



XXII. "HE COULD NOT.- 

A BOT who was fond of apples one day saw a tree loaded 
with rich, ripe, rosy fruit, and felt soraly tempted to shske 
some down and eat them. Somebody asked him aftefb 
wards, "Why didn't you steal a fewf Kobody was neai 
to see you." "Yes," said the boy, "I thoaUl Kaes sm« 
rnyMl/." And God would have seen him. And so, mueh 
as he longed for the fmiti he ooiOd not take ilb 
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«C5e BAIe mint SearciJett. 

»X tn BIT. BBSBT THOMPSOK, BJL, TIOAB OV ALDIBUBaR, mmOM. 



BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

*• A^iiLiS'Jl?S!f^*'°«?" restored to him in double 
A A measure but one. WhynotUiatf ^'-w** 



8. Wbez« is the passover caned" Easter'* P 
4. Two places were called Meribah. WhyP 

thJlSi^fSSSSlJ^'tS^?^ What did Jolahexcid 
thteJffSTf *** ^ '"^ ^ *"*• ""• °« Beelsebub for 

a Hbir many difBsienl linee or houses imed the throne 



g^el, as against the one line of David on Judah'e 
y.Ji\.^^ ^S^J*' •wmed that David's line mi^t be 

thiSiStoSiSSSSa^P*^^^ ^ captivity, and the 

ANSWERS (See MiT No., p. 11»). 

irL%i *R"*; l**,i??*^ ^* =«*l- MJ 1 flam. I- »i 
¥^^f^' .^ Jplmiii 1, vii.fiOj xi«.ae. HL Markxv 
yi I a Tim. 1, 6 1 Acts xii. IJ. IV. Acts vii. 42. 4SV xv il 
W: V. Luke xi. 1S| "Being e^il^^VI liv ^T »' 
TO Luke il. H Cl^efiSBj » siim. t. 9 (2£;).^viS: 
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THOMAS EDTVARDi 
THB SCOTCH NATDRALIST. 



«. where erenlbln? Rood d 
Lud Hcondly, WiiL" jOimu 
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Wiu^itt Cftimta^ 




VII. puR Daily Work. 

BT THE BET. CANON 8T0WELL, M.A., BECTOB OF CHRIST CHURCH, SALFORD. 
'* Man goeth forth to his work, and to his labonr, nntil the evening. **'P<. civ. 23. 
HILE the son is shiniiig 



Brightly in the sky, 
Ere his rays declining 
Tell that night is nigh ; 
Ere the shadows falling 
Lengthen on thy way, 
Hark ! a Voice is calling- 
Work while it is day. 

"Work for God in Heayen, 
Seek the Savionr's Face : 

Plead to be forgiyeny 
Striye to grow in grace ; 

Watch, against temptation, 
Watch and fight and pray ; 

Eacli in his own station- 
Work while it is day. - 

Say not that the morning 
Is for work too soon : 

We haye many a warning. 
Night may come ere noon ; 

GOLD FROM THE MINE. 

rINK little of self, and mach of Ohrist. 
Christ is all, and all is in Christ. 
Self -eone^t is self-deceit. 
A grain of grace is better than a mint of gold. 
Kindness oonqners. 

TOL Xni. NO. Till. 



There are yacant places 
In our ranks, which say-^ 

" Where the missing faces ? — 
Work while it is day." 

Work, bnt not in sadness^ 

For onr Lord aboye ; 
He will make it gladness 

With His smile of loye : 
When that Lord returning 

Elnocketh at the gate. 
Let your lights be bnming ; 

Be like men who wait. 

Happy then the meeting. 

When we see BKs Face ; 
Welcome then the g^eting 

From the Throne of Grace : 
'' Good and faithful servants 

Of my Father blest. 
Now yonr work is ended. 

Enter into rest." 



K 
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LESSON FROM AN ARTIST. 

nt PETBB LELT made it a rale neyer to 

look at a bad picture, having found by ex- 

perienoe that whenever he did so his pencil took 

a taint from it. Apply this," adds Bishop Horne, 

** to bad books and bad company." 
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%%t iRi'sfe toftiri) itfabrt tfet »(s(Iter. 

BT UBS. OARNETT, AUTHOR OF "tITTIK RAINBOW," "LOYALLY LOVED," ETC. 



CHAPTER in. 



« BMEMBEB. airs, to 

be bikck in an honr, 
ftnd don't go too far 
inland and lose j^onr 
bearings." 

"All right. Bill," 
ftnd off ve were, 
Bcrambliag ovei* tbe 
rocks, mstiing towards tbe palm woods which 
covered the island inland. John Bojston's 
fbca brightened ; the beavj cloud which 
alwajB weighed npon bim seemed lifted : 
and three happier, merrier boys that after- 
noon were not to be fonnd anTwbere. 

We hardl; noticed the fefttber^ graaaea, 
thebnahea laden with gandf jitoasoma ; and 
we even reaiited the temptations which the 
tall palm-tree a offered with their crown a of 
broad leaves and cocoa-nnta. "A pig! a 
wild pig!" was our one thongbt, oar one 
deaire; and as we plonged tbrongh the 
matted vegetation, a aharp bark Trom Snap 
and a aqoeak in front of ns annonnced that 
our wishes were to be reaiited. Helter- 
skelter onwards we scrambled. Manj a time 
onr feet were oanghtin the tnuling creepers; 
and BO thick was tbe undergrowth that 
tbcngb we traced onr course by the sharp 
yelpa of Snap, which sonnded only jnat 
ahead, it was qaite a quarter of an hour 
barore we caught eight of him. John Bojston, 
bigger and heavier than either of as, crushed 
down hnshes and pushed a way through 
thickets with a spirit and life we bod never 
seen him diaplay before. At length we were 
up with oar game. 

Every now and then we had oome on a 
little dean space, and in one of these we at 
length behel4 the pig, lean and strong, stand- 
ing at bay. Snap bad bim bet by the ear. 
We dashod forward with a ahout, and Harry 
raised a thick stick be had armed himself 
with.whilst John and I threw ourselves bodily 
npon him. The sodden shook of snob avrild 



onslaught roused tbe creature to freney, anj 
with a violent struggle he broke away finm 
the dog, and rnahing past us, disappeared 
down the path which we had trodden. As 
soon as John Boyston and myself bad picked 
ourselves np, and Harry bad finished langb* 
ing, we turned and followed Snap, whoae 
bark waa already becoming faint in the dia* 
tance. Again tbe chase began, but the pig 
gained upon us, fOT be could dodge along 
where it waa impossible for us to pass. At 
length, tired and breathless, we came to a 
larger clearing and flung onraelves down to 

" It's no use ; we never shall come np with 
him," Harry exclaimed. " Just see those 
bnabes; why, they are like a wall, and there's 
Snap yelping at the other side already." 

" Let's call him in," said I, " or we shall 
lose him, and then Mr. Oreen will not be very 
pleasant to meet." 

" Snap ! Soap I " cried John, and I 
wbifltled vigorously, and presently the dog 
came nuwilliugly in, and settled down paat> 
ing beside us. We lay on our backs, and 
watched tbe levelling sunbeama glitter 
through the leaves, and the brilliant insects 
whose winga made a whirring aonnd, dart 
abont, and listened to the harsh ones of 
nnknown birds : and then we talked of home, 
and rabbit shooting, and dogs, and ponies. 
Snap, with his nose on his paws, lay gravely 
considering many matters, when suddenly be 
jumped np and growled. 

John looked at bia watch, for he alone of 
the three possessed one, and remarked, — 

"We are over time already; it's ten 
minutes past the hour I " 

" Oh, bother t Well, I suppose we must 
go; but what on earth is the matter with 
Snap P " I replied. 

We had risen to our feet lasily. The dog, 
with hia bur standing up in a frill round 
bis neck, stood stiffly growling, with his 
eyes fixed on the other side of the cover 
where half an boar before be bad lost tbe 
pig. We looked where he did, and saw to 
onr horror aomething which for a moment 
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chilled us with fear, and compelled us to 
gaze at it. From the leafy framework of 
the bushes a dasky face and two wild eyes 
glared at ns. The body was hidden from 
oar yiew; bat the sharp point of a spear 
stuck out above the face. Without one 
word, we turned and ran for our lives. 

A savage war ory rang through the trees. 
We heard it answered again and again in 
the distance behind us ; and as we flew along 
presently came the thud, thud, of many 
naked footsteps pursuing us. 

We were racing for our lives, and we 
knew it. We tore onwards as quickly as 
possible. The dense undergrowth and mat- 
ted creepers impeded our progress : but 
heeding not torn clothes and cruel sciatches, 
we struggled madly on, our terror fearfully 
increased by the savage war cries which 
drew nearer and nearer. It seemed im- 
possible to clear the wood ; but at last our 
pathway turned, and we ^saw the clear gleam 
of the evening light between the tall 
palm-tree trunks, and rushed onwards with 
renewed speed. A few more desperate 
minutes passed, and only a rocky promontory 
rose between us and the cove where the boat 
we knew awaited us, though we could not 
see her. We could not, however, get on 
more quickly even now, for stones were lying 
about half imbedded in springy moss and 
sand, and just at this moment John Boyston 
suddenly stumbled and fell violently to the 
ground. He was up again in a moment; 
but even this short delay was horrible, for 
as we looked back we saw the savages 
gathering in a mass at the edge of the wood, 
and only a narrow valley lay between us 
and our pursuers. 

*' Bun, Lee ! run I " Harry shouted to 
me, for I was some distance ahead. In- 
stinctively obeying him, I flew down the 
hill-side and reached the boat. Portsmouth 
Bill and Jack sprang into her and prepared 
to push off; then I turned to look back, 
never doubting that my messmates were 
close to me, but this was not the case. 

John was runniag slowly towards us, 
certainly, but Harry was standing erect at 
the top of the hill. Snap by him, and in the 
disiance a crowd of dusky savages armed 
with spears, were uttering loud cries. Yes ! 



surely they were moving now — ^were coming 
towards him. Then, he was lost 1 I sprang 
back into the water and ran to the shore as 
John Boyston came up and was helped into 
the boat by Jack; but my gaze never left 
Harry. Twice I saw him look over his 
shoulder to see how near the boat John had 
got; and then, as he saw him near it, and 
just as I reached land again, he turned 
and ran rushing towards us. Now the 
savages no longer hesitated, but came 
bounding onward. At sight of the boat, 
however, they paused once more, and their 
spears came whizzing through the air : but 
they did not reach their mark, for Harry had 
got to the cove more dead than alive. So 
exhausted was he, that though we pulled him 
in, he could not regain his breath for some 
time. A few vigorous oar strokes drew us 
out of reach of the spears. 

" You risked your life for mine/* said 
John Boyston, with an ashy face. *' I can't 
think why you did it." 

" Shut up 1 If you'd not sprained your 
foot, you'd have done as much for me," said 
Harry. 

" I don't know," our shipmate answered. 

It seemed strange, after such an adven- 
ture, so shared together, that John Boyston 
should fall back into his sullen and un- 
friendly habits when our voyage was re- 
sumed ; but so it was. 

We had not been an hour on board when 
a catspaw sprang up, which freshened as 
the night wore on, and next day we were far 
from the Island, and the very remembrance 
of our danger there seemed to have departed 
from John's mind. I felt hurt at this, and 
expatiated on every possible occasion upon 
our chase by the savages. Perhaps I did it 
even sometimes when there vras no need : 
for I loved to exalt my friend, and enjoyed 
doing so not the less because I saw my words 
4)ring a darker shade over John's silent face. 
It seemed to give him positive pain to hear 
me dilate, and this Harry pointed out to me. 

" I say, old man, shut up about that Island, 
will you P It makes me feel very small, and 
Boyston can't bear it." 

" More shame for him," said I; "he's the 
most ungrateful fellow I know. Never even 
said * Thank you ' yet." 
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Butjdlthe same I dtd "shnt up;" for a 
wish of Harry's was a command to me. I 
had always loved him, bat now I felt a 
respect for him which, boy-like, I was 
ashamed to show. I used to look at him 
secretly, as he was joking and larking with 
the twins, and say to myself, — 

" Yes, bat I've seen you stand still in the 
face of a lot of savages to save another's life, 
and uQver badge an inch till yoa had done 
it!" 

" Bill," I asked one day, " why do you think 
those blacks did not rush after us right away P 
or, anyhow, why were they not quicker in 
coming at Harry when he stood all alone P " 

" I think, sir, they were afraid of the dog. 
They'd most like never seen such a beast 
afore ; but they'd .ha' done it as sure as a 
bowline if Mr. Harry hadn't stood ; for you 
see, when he did run Snap got first to the 
boat, and then them niggers came on oncom- 
mon sharp." 

CHAPTER IV. 

HOHBWARD BOUND. 

A WEEK after our ad venture we were on shore 
again in " the garden of the world," lovely 
F'risco: and there we thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves, eating grapes and peaches, bananas 
and figs, under the striped awnings which 
shaded the baking white walls. We rode 
bony horses with big saddles and tasselled 
bridles, and smoked cigars until we were sick. 
Bough weather is to be expected doubling 
Cape Horn, and we had it, shivering in the 
icy blasts which met us ; but the Sarah BeU 
flew before the piercing winds, and soon again 
she rode in summer seas. Baenos Ayres 
gleamed upon us ; but the sense of enjoyment 
was gone. From the captain down to young 
Tibbins we were all possessed by the spirit 
of hurry and restless longing to be again off. 
For every hastened moment brought us 
nearer home. We all worked with a will 
No time for pleasure-taking or dawdling now. 
The cargo was completed, and in a wonder- 
fully short time stowed away, and then we 
were off again. Beally off I on the Atlantic, 
and the next port we should rest in would be 
on the sea coast of old England, *' Our rights 
tight little island « " 



Away we sailed with joyful hearts from 
sunshine and flowers to dull skies and au« 
tumn blasts. What cared we P The sunshine 
and the flowers were foreign. The dull skies 
we longed for looked down upon those we 
loved, and the oold winds blew free over 
green English fields ! The spirits of the crew 
rose; every one was busy; many of the 
sailors had collected little presents for their 
mothers, sweethearts, and sisters, such aa 
feathers, flowers, and bits of carving; and 
more than one possessed a parrot, 4o whose 
education every spare minate was devoted. 
Wc apprentices had almost more plunder 
than we oould stow away. 

Only one of the men had not indulged in 
some useless purchase or another, and that 
one was Portsmouth Bill. Harry remarked 
this one day to me, and added, — 

'* I should like to know more about Bill. 
Let us see if we can get him to talk to-night 
about himself when he's at the wheel." 

"Agreed;" and that evening, buttoning 
our pilot jackets close for a nor'- caster blow, 
we went on deck. 

" It's too cloudy to-night to see your north 
star. Bill." 

"Aye, sir; but she's there right enough,** 
and he pointed upwards with a smile ; " and 
I know by the compass we're fair for old 
Britain." 

"She's running ten knots," I remarked. 
" It's something like racing." 

" None of us will be sorry, however fast 
she does it," said Harry. " Even John Boy- 
ston looks awake now." 

" No wonder, when we're all going home.** 

" Have you many folks to go to, BillP '* 

"No, sir. I'd as comely and pleasant a 
maid to my wife as ever you see, but she's 
where that north star is-- overhead, as one 
may say." He looked out to seB^ and we 
heard a low sob. Harry put his hand on 
BiU's jersey." 

" I'm sorry, old chap, I asked you." 

" I'm glad you did, sir. I like to speak on 
her, only I can't begin, as one may say ; but 
I'm not quite alone, sir. I have a little miid 
as like her mother in the face as one little 
cherry is like a big one." 

" How glad she'll be to see yoa 1** ' 

" Not so, sir ; she cvi't see me ; she 'b blind." 
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"BUndl" 

" Yes, sir. I have her in a blind school. 
They're very kind to her, and I thought she'd 
be happier with other little blind ones than 
lodging ont, for I've no near relations; and 
besides, if anght happened to me, she'd be 
safe there." 

" It mast cost you a lot^" 

"Yes, sir; bnt I never spend a useless 
penny," 

" Then, is that why you don't have a pipe ? 
I thought you didn't like it." 

** Like a smoke! I do^ sir, and a chaw too— 
leastways did; but one gets from less to 
more, so I knocked 'em off." 

" Bnt surely it does not take all your wages 
to keep one little girl P " 

" No, she costs me no more at the school 
than lodging of her out would ; but, you see, 
she's like her mother, a wonderful one for 
music. Her mother sang sweeter nor a burd ; 
and so can Folly. But Polly can play the 
piany astonishing too. So yer see, sir, I'm 
planning it ont for us to go and live in some 
part, and I'll get work in the harbour, and 
have a nice house, and a girl to do the house- 
work, and Polly could maybe play a horgan 
in a church, or summat o' that sort, and her 
and me would have a home again." 

"And when are you going to do all this P '' 

" After this voyage. Polly is nighly six- 
teen now. I expect she'll be grown grandly 
now; but she'll know father, bless yer, sir. 
My maid can tell my step out of a hundred 
if I'to never seen her, na, not for two or 
three year." 

'' Does she know you are coming home P " 

'* Yes ; I sent a letter from Buenos Ayres." 

"Where are we now. BillP Surely near 
the Channel." 

"Not so nigh as that, sir; but the oap'n 
said we was in a line, as one may say, off the 
Spanish coast, and it looks dirty weather for 
the Bay; but, please God, we'll soon be 
through she." 

As we turned in that night, we talked of 
Bill and his Polly, and planned how we would 
get him help — I from my father, who was 
harbour-master in a Channel port, and Harry 
from a clergyman uncle in the same town. 

The next day the weather was considerably 
dirtier than the night before, and rain-clouds 



hung low over the waters through which the 
Sarah BeU was flying. She could not carry 
her canvas, and bit by bit it was taken in 
and braced till she raced along under bare 
masts. The fact was, we were in for a storm, 
yet not one of us was afraid. The captain 
certainly had an anxious face, but the rest of 
us were cheerful, nay, merry, for the gale was 
blowing us home. Stop I I am wrong there. 
There was one who was stricken with terror, 
and that one was John Boyston. The captain 
sang ont for the mainsail to be furled, and I 
sprang forwards, when Mr. Green laid a hand 
on my arm. 

" Stop, Lee; let Boyston take a turn. Up 
with you, Boyston." 

John, if possible, turned more deadly pale 
than before. He moved forwards, bnt his 
hands were so nerveless that when he had 
gone up a few feet Mr. (}reen ordered him 
down again, seeing, if he did not do so, the 
lad would certainly fall. Already the sail 
was being braced by other hands when he 
came on deck again. 

" Boyston, you're a coward," said Mr. 
Green contemptuously, as he tamed away. 

"I'm not," said John fiercely to me. "I 
dare face anything on land, but I cannot 
help it — all power goes out of me when I see 
those curling waves. When I go up aloft 
even in calm weather I always feel as if I were 
going to fall off into them. I hate the mast." 

"You're wrong there though, sir," sud 
Portsmouth Bill, who was near us. I've 
known more nor one man's life saved by the 
mast" 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Why, I've seen chaps lash themselves on 
to it when the vessel was like to be lost, and 
then they've floated off on it and been 
picked up next day." 

" Will a mast only carry one then P " 

" Oh yes, a whole mast ; but it's seldom a 
whole one- gets into the sea." 

On the storm raged. All night we were 
hard at work at the pumps. The next morn- 
ing the wind was blowing as furiously as ever, 
bat the rain had ceased and we were wrapped 
in a heavy fog. Every one of the crew now 
knew that the Sarah BeU was in the greatest 
danger. During the night the helm had been 
torn away, and two of the masts were gone 
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tboDgb th« moiii'maet still etood : the others 
with all their rising we had cleared kwkj 
during the night. The captain called as to- 
gether aFt. 

" U;f lada," aaid he, " the Bairah BeM. is all 
bat a wreck : jet I shoiild not even now des- 
pair of bringing faer into port : but the wind 
has chopped so often — during the night it 
has been to ever; point of the compass — that 
it has been impossible to keep an j calcnlation 
of where we are. As near as loan gnesa, we 
are somewhere off the nor'-west coaat of 
Pnuiooi and if the gale settles and the fog 
clears off we shall be all right yet; if nob, 
we roust be readj for the worst. The two 
big boats will hold OB all. Mr. Oreen will 
take charge of one, and the third second 
officer of the other, Don't forget, lads,wearo 
in the Lord's hands— let ns turn to Him." 

And taking off his oap, his example being 
followed by all present, onr captain, in a 
prayer which came from his heart, poured 
out onr cry for help before God. Our captun 
knew to whom he waa speaking, and came as 
a helpless ohild to a well loved and well 
trusted Father. Then he assigned by name 
to each one of the crew bis plaoe in one or 
tther of the boats. Hone was forgotten, bat 
the first to be thought of was little Tibbins 
the cabin boy. 

The captain waa right. The fog greir 
thicker, until at last we conld not see oar 
haad before ne. We could hear the rush and 
grind of the water, but could not see the 
waves. 80 we waited, each orew by ita own 
boat which was ready to be lowered, and the 
ropes in themen'a hands for boors. Suddenly 
(To he o 



the wind veered round, and for the space of a 
oonple of minutes a rift broke in the fog, and 
we all saw distinctly a rooky ooast with high 
cliffs and broken boulders ahead of as ■■ we 
were rushing on to certain death, for on those 
rooks in a abort time the BartA BtU mnst go 
to pieces. That rift in the fog seemed like a 
glance into the future — quickly passed, yet 
telling us clearly what was coming. 

In a calm clear tone rang the captain's 
order:— "Lower the boatsl Mr. Green's boat 
will leave first. Are the crow all there f " 

"Aye, air! aye, airl" soanded in muffled 
voices through the fog. 

It was a dlBiault matter to reach the boat 
when she was on the water, but it was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. And in a wonderfully 
short time I found myself with the rest safely 
in the other. The last man to leave Uie 
8ara\ BeU was the captain. He aboated 
several times befbre he took his place, asking 
if any one was still on the wreck : and when 
no reply came, and he waa sure all were oS*, 
he joined us and we rowed away in the oppo- 
aite direction to where we ^eard the crashing 
of the billows, as they were breaking against 
those savage otifCs. For hours we were lost 
in the fog, but the wind had Battled, so it 
was not difflcolt to keep ont to sea. With 
the sunrise the mist cleared away, and onr 
boat was picked np by a French smack, and 
weary and ezhaasted we were landed at 
Audierne where we rejoiced to find our ship- 
mates had already been brought in— all Bare 
tivo. So came an answer to our o^tain's 
prayer. The two who were missing war« 
John Boyston and my friMid Hanr Benton. 
Iina4d.) 



l)t ^ilbtr; Sa«ts at tlic ^octft »a. * 

" 01 all the flsh of the aea. Herring is king.' 



International Fisheries 
hibition will make Mr. 
wy- Wot son's charming 
a me, bearing this attroc- 
e title, quite a book of 
I season. "Something 
t Herrings " will arrest the attention of 



everybody. Many years ago it was onr privi< 
lege to acquaint ourselves with Yarmouth 
herrings on the apot, and to aoe a good deal 
of the processes connected with the catohing, 
curing, and preparation of this delicioua 
breakfast luxury; and knowing what we do 
of the author of this book, we feel we oan 
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THE SILVERY HOSTS OF THE NORTH SEA. 



fkirly gnarMitw his specUl fitness to be • 
goide uid twohar of thoBQ who desire to 
beoom* more fullj aoqoainted with "The 
Silvsrj Hosts of the North Sea." 

AiiTthiiig more romsntio than the storf of 
these wondarfal inhebitante of the sea, conld 
scarcely be imagined: end if the Fiaheries 



Two or three brief psragrsphs from Mr. 
8tiH7-Wauoti'a book will tempt our reftdeis 
to meke it their own it~ 

THE AHMT. 

The word herring is said to be derived 
from the German " Her," or in modem spell- 




Exbibition onl; prompts Eagliahmen, Scotch- 
men, Iriahmeo, end Welahmen, to acqawnt 
tbemeeWes with the hiator; and mystery of 
" The Silveiy Host," the Prince of Wales' 
hope that " the Exhibition will not be one 
merely to gratify corioaity, but that it will 
hkve great and beneficial reanlts," will cer-' 
t*inly be realized, 



* army, great numhar, mvltx- 
hid»; with the idea idao of nnity. This de- 
rivation givOB a very appropriate description 
of the habit of the flab: for it awims the 
waters like a vast and well-appointed army, 
in orderly array marching to its destination. 
If, for any reason, the leaders tarn, the army 
makes the same movement When they 
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more swiftly ia lat^ masses, r peonlwr 
glitter is prodaced apon the sorhoo of the 
water, called bj fishermen " herring-light." 

1. QBRBIMO CALCUUTIOH. 

Frank Buokland gives some ironderfnl 
figares, irhicb convey a luarrelloua impression 
of the " innamerable " tenants of " the great 
and nide ses." 

" In round numbers, 3,500,000, ood, ling, and 
halce ai-e taken yearly off tho coasts cf Scot- 
land. Even assuming that one ont of every 
Inenty in the sea ia thus taken, it follofrs 
that 70,000,000 of these three fishes must 
exist oD* Scotland. Allowing only two herrings 
each day for seven months in tho joor, as 
the food of each cod, ling, and hake, no leas 
than 29,400,000,000 herrings are required, or 
twelve times more than all the herrings 
canght by Scotch, English, Irish, Datcb, 
French, and Korwegian fishermen put to- 
gether; and nearly thirty-seven timea oa 
many herrings as are taken by Scotch fisher- 
men alone. 

The same method of calcntation abows that 



the gonnet on the Sootoh oooata alone r«> 
qaiT«a for food 1,110,000,000 herrings. 

Bat if we include the coasts of QeraMny, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, the nnmbera 
become still more bewildering. The Norwe- 
gian cod nlore wonld seem to feed on no less 
than 243,000,000,000 herrings. 

Thns we arrive at the total resnlt : — 

Herrings destroyed by 
ood, ling, and bake 
off Scotch coasts . 29,400,000.000 

By ganneU .... 1,110,000,000 

Norwegian cod . . . 243,000,000,000 

Total . 2A510,O0O,OOO 
A total which, if translated into bullocks, 
wonld make a herd numbering nearly one 
hundred and ninety millions. In addition to 
these are the dog-fish, the whale, coal-flsh, 
porpoise, seal, pollack, cuttlefish, salmon, and 
shark, with myriad clouds of wild birds not 
included, all of them mainly fed by the pro- 
lific herring. Happily the supply is equal to 
the demand— the eggs of the female ranging 
between 22,000 and 51,000— or the herring 
would long ago have become a relio of tbe past 



'Bonnie ^totlaifli" for a Summer Crijp. 

(See lilutaation. Page 179.) 



F we conld only manage to see 
our own coontry, there would 
be little need to travel abroad 
for grander or more lovely 
scenery. 

Sutherland is certainly K 
long way off; hut those who 
are able to get there are am- 
fily rewarded. Nothing, indeed, conld well 
exceed the magnificent and wild views of 
lochs and rugged monntains and marveltona 
coast cliffs and precipices presented to the 
tourist's delighted eye. 

Bat perhaps for a quiet and lovely pano- 
rama, Badcall Bay, with its wonderfnl group 

S-fttU Puttte. 

aXACTNESS in little duties is a won- 
derial source of oheerfuloess ; we must 
look out for opportunities of giving 
way ta others, tor that brings wilh it soft- 
ness of heart and a spirit of prayer. 



of islands, is more attractive still j and, u 
far aa photographic artist and engraver can 
convey an idea of this scene of beauty, our 
illustration is a most snooessful effort. 

Some of our readers, who have ceased to 
visit " The Bed Lion," or " The Bloo Dragon." 
may possibly be even tempted to aim at a 
visit to Sutberbnd. Why not P The cost of 
gQoh a anmmer trip would not, after all, be 
likely to exceed, or rather to approach, the 
yearly total of what "Boniface's" bills need 
to mount up to ; and the gain in health of 
body Bad enlargement and ooltivation of 
mind would be a fair and profitable return for 
the investment. _ 
A TouaisT. 

SljanftfuInnK, 
" EfH^^^ ^'^°^ ^"'^^ thanked thy Qod for 
mB every blessing sent, 

^^^ What time will then renuun for 
mnrmnra or lament P " 

Arehht$hop IVmcA- 
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III. THE LAW AND THE QOSPEL. 

BT THE ArTHOR OF " BIBLE nUQES." 

" The law wm om acboolmaBter to bring us to Christ." — Oel. iii. 34. 



LL Christ's scholars 
speak well of the Law. 
Two old women once 
heard a, sermon on the 
terrors of the Law. 
On the wa7 home one 
wished she bad heard 
more of the Gospel that day, " Oh," re- 
plied her neighboitr, " I like to hear again 
the voice of my old echoolmaater," 

I once walked from a meeting with 
two shepherds, who, along with many 
more in their valley, had lately been 
brought under this Divine schooling. I 
remember yet how their well- chosen 
words gave life and reality to Divine 
things. One of them told how the Law 
had overmastered him, and led him on 
in spite of himself and ehnt him up to 
Christ. Their dogs were dancing around 
na on the enow and worrying each other in 
sport. Wben the one had ended his story, 
the other quietly added, " Well, yon may 
be glad that you were worried in any way." 
When a sheep breaks away and is 
obstinate, the dog frightens and then 
worries the stnpid thing back into the 
fold; and so the Law had driven the 
shepherd into the fold of Christ. The 
Law and the Gospel work to one another's 
hands. The Law, friendly at heart, is 
not i^ainst ns, as it is not against the 
promises. The sternest commands are 
like the thorns around a bird's nest, which 
guard without woimding. Both the Law 
and the Gospel copie from one God, and 
work together for our good. The terrors 
of the one and the sweet mercies of the 
other conspire to bring the abundance of 
grace into our sonls. 

Martin Lather had a sad time of it at 



first. The Law, he says, stood over him 
like a giant and beat him with a club. 
Why P Because he was so tmwUiing to 
go to the right school that he might be 
justified by faith. He wanted to be 
justified by the Church, by his own 
doings, his prayers, his tears, or by climb- 
ing the holy stairs at Borne. He was 
like a self-willed truant-boy, who has to 
be dragged by main force to the school. 
But he was taken at last, and then he 
wondered why he had not gone sooner. 
He made it the darling work of his life 
to declare and explain to all men the 
words, " justified by faith." 

John Banyan was taught in the same 
way. In the first pages of the "Pil- 
grim's Progress," you see him on hiR 
way to God's school. The law was very 
severe and stem with him, for he was a 
wayward scholar. He turned aside from 
the highway of the gospel to the village 
of Morality, the home of Legality and his 
son Civility. Bat the thnnderinge and 
lightnings of Meant Sinai drove him 
back, and shut him np to the one way 
pointed out by Evangelist. Goodwill 
opened the wicket-gate, and before the 
Cross his heavy burden fell off and rolled 
into the deep sepnlchre. 

Thomas Chalmers was another scholar 
famous in this school. Up to the twenty- 
ninth year of his age he believed that he 
was to be saved by the Law. He mistook 
the road to the school for the school ; the 
Bchool-bringer for the school-teacher : he 
mistook Moses for Christ. But he lay 
for several weeks upon a sick-bed under 
the shadow of death. He then found 
out his mistake, and the Law led him on 
to Jesns Christ. When justified by futh, 



''ORDERED AND SURE:* 
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he found that he could keep the Law as 
he had never done before. His heart 
was foil of gratitude to the God of his 
salvation, and out of the fulness of a 
grateful heart he began a life of new 
obedience. He then began to feel what 
he called " the expulsive power of a new 
affection." The new afEection of love to 
God drove out the love of the world. 



And that new affection had an impulsive 
as well as an expulsive power, and so 
with heart enlarged he ran in the way 
of Gbd's commandments. 

The Law is "holy, just, and good." 
Let us come gladly then to this grand 
school of the soul and of eternity, where 
Christ welcomes us, and the Spirit guides 
us into all truth. 
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PRAISE IN PAIN, AND PAINLESS PRAISE. 

(Suggested by the expression, '* Nothing bnt pain t '*) 

BY THE EKV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OP "THE WAT HOME," ETC. 




NLY this pain to bear, 
No thought of trouble else ! 
All in Thy loving care, 
" Ordered and sure ! " 

Every sharp, aching throb, 
Findeth its mission, blest, 
Whispering of perfect rest — 
" Ordered and sure ! " 

" Soon and for ever," Lord, 
" There shall be no more pain " — 
Thus reads the faithful Word, 
" Ordered and sure." 



Sins Thou hast pardoned all, 
Grace, Thou hast promised free, 
Now, and eternally — 
" Ordered and sure." 

Lifting the tear-blind eye, • 
Hope's rainbow spans the sky, 
Christ's pledge of victory — 
" Ordered and sure." 

Soon from *' the dust of death,*' 
I shall arise and sing 
Painless praise to my King — 
'* Ordered and sure." 
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SPEAK to young menfeelingly. 
1 was a yonng man, a clerk in a 
London office, about five-and- 
thirty years ago; and I can 
commend from my own happy 
experience my blessed Master Jesus. I can 
*' speak good of His Name." I have often, 
indeed, been unfaithful to Him ; He has had 
a feeble, fickle, weak, foolish follower often ; 
hut He has never been unfaithful to His 
promises. Oh I how tender His compassion ! 
how rich His forgiving love ! how abonnding 
His goodness to those that trust in Him — to 
those that call npon His Name. 

"I entreat yon, join yourselves heartily 
unto the Lord. 'His ways are ways of 



pleasantness, and all His paths are peace. 
Ob, give yourselves ' first to Jesus, and then 
to us, according to the will of God.' I entreat 
you, be decided on the Lord's side. Do not 
'halt between two opinions,' be fixed, be de- 
termined for Gk)d your Saviour." 

" Bouee to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angeVs happiness shalt know ; 
Shalt bless the earth; while, in the world above, 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream and wider grow. 
The seed that in these few and fleeting hours 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shan deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruits Diviue in Heaven's im- 
mortal bowers.*' 

Edward Bicksesteth. 
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Wat ^ta) Zralantr ^aterpOIar: 

A UESSON FROM THE BOOK OP NATURE. 



ERT ONE, I suppose, 

nowa that motfas and 

batterflies lay little 

egga, and that these 

egga hatch in the snn, 

and out of them come 

tinf caterpillara, that 

grow bigger and bigger bjr feeding, till 

the; become large caterpillars ; and then 

thejr change into gmbs or chrysaliseB, and 

lie still and sleepy, till they are gradually 

changed again into beantifnl moths or 

bntterflies — perfect inBects— when they 

break their way ont of their chrysalia- 

shell to fly high and enjoy the snn, and 

sip the honey from flower to flower, 

showing their beantifnl colours and their 

happiness to man, as Ood's good gifts to 

them : thns reminding him that Qod has 

better sweets and brighter glory in store 

for him, if he seeks them in God's way. 

Bat many, I think, do not Itnow that 
there is a particular caterpillar in New 
Zealand which very seldom is able to get 
into a moth. Instead of reaching this 
highest condition of its order, it retro- 
grades (that is, it (}oti back), till it even 
ceases to be an a-niTnal at all, and becomes 
a mere vegefabU. It is not its own fanlt, 
poor creature! For just when it is 
sickly, and has gone a few inches under 
ground, to lie snugly and sleep itself into 
its chrysalis state which is to turn it into 
a large, lovely moth, an ugly, mischievous 
fnngns comes and drops one of its tiny 
seeds into the nape of its neck : and this 
grows and grows, sucking up all the life- 



juices of the caterpillar, till it occupies 
the whole of its skin, taking complete 
possession of its body, so that only the 
form of the caterpillar remains.* 

We all, I am sure, feel pity for the 
caterpillar ; and so we well may, for it 
napped only because its right time for 
napping had come, and it knew not of the 
crael tormentor that was lying in wait to 
take advantage of its repose, to devour 
and degrade it. 

But I want lo ask a question which 
concerns ourselves. Do not toe nap, alas ! 
very often when we should be on our 
watch-tower : and when we do so are wa 
not undeserving of pity for whatever 
happens to us, since toe knoio how many 
unseen foes are lurking around to make 
us their prey ? 

When we get careless and slnmbering, 
and take no pains to watch and pray 
against these enemies of our souls, a 
naughty little wish borne noiselessly 
through the air alights in some comer of 
our hearts, where the soil suits it well, 
and it finds nourishment there and gets 
more and more hold of us, till it occnptes 
OUT whole soul. For the sake of getting 
our wish accomplished, we sacrifice ereTj- 
thing: truth, temperance, self-respect, 
honour, justice, charity, humility, faith, 
and all that helps to these virtnes^ 
prayer, Bible-reading, church-going, and 
all that belongs to the life of a Christian. 
And BO we allow ourselvee to be robbed 
of our high dignity as men and women, 
made in God's image, and capable of 



* By the oourteay of Msssra. Blackie & Son, of Qlugoir, we are enabled to Rive a fine 
engraving, representing both the New Zealand Swift-Uoth andthe Caterpillar, with a Faugas 
2 on it, and rootsd by it in the soil. The Fungus is always solitary, and often four to 
□hea high. The engraving i a from Meaira. Blaokie & Son's tmly magnificent work: 
"The Universe : or the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little," bv F. A. Pouobet, 1A.V. It 
contains no less than three hundred and forty-three engravings ana four ooloared plates. ' As 
aatandard volume, "The Uaiverae" ODghltobeinall libraries. A book of this kind would 
be an educational inflnenoe in any pariah. — BnnoB oi " HoMS WoaDS." 
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THE MEW ZEALAND CATERPILLAR. 
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rising higher and higher, and becoming 
more like Him ; and instead, we fall lower 
and lower, and farther and farther from 
Him, till we are no better than the brntes 
who have no thonghts or longings beyond 
eating and drinking and their own gratifi- 
cation. 

How dismal a backsliding! how un- 
worthy of the gratitnde we owe our 
Heavenly Father, and how miserable for 
onrselves ! 

Let ns then learn this lesson from the 
New Zealand caterpillar — to watch against 
the first entrance of these small seeds of 
evil, which grow so big and formidable, 
and do ns such cruel injury. And should 
we in an unguarded moment have allowed 
one to penetrate our hearts, let us search 
and weed it out before it has time to take 
root in us: otherwise it will hinder our 



spirits from soaring to the skies, and from 
mounting " from strength to strength, and 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the 
Lord." 

It wilf prevent our shining here as 
lights and helpers to others, and by-and- 
by in God's glorious Home, in our beau- 
tiful resurrection bodies, which He has 
promised to those who love and serve 
Him faithfully. 

Let the resolve of each of us be this : 

"By my Heavenly A.ther's help I will 

use the will that He has given me to 

resist the enemies of my soul, and will 

press onward to my true rights, my true 

happiness, and to the glory that awaits 

me* through the victory of my Risen and 

Ascended Lord." 

'* Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee/' 



GiBOLiNB Mart Venables, 

The Preceniory, Lincoln, 



V. FOR LOVE'S SAKE. 




OMETIMES I am tempted to 
murmur 
That life is flitting away. 
With only a round of trifles 
Filling each busy day — 
Dusting nooks and corners. 

Making the house look fair. 
And patiently taking on me 
The burden of woman's care. 

Comforting childish sorrows. 

And charming the childish heart 
With the simple song and story, 

Told with a mother's art ; 
Setting the dear home table, 

And clearing the meal away, 
And going on little errands 

In the twilight of the day. 

One day is just like another 1 

Sewing and piecing well 
Little jackets and trousers, 

So neatly that none can tell 



Where are the seams and joinings — 

Ah ! the seamy side of life 
Is kept out of sight by the magic 

Of many a mother and wife ! 

And oft, when I'm ready to murmur 

That time is flitting away, 
With the selfsame round of duties 

Filling each busy day, 
It comes to my spirit sweetly. 

With the grace of a thought Divine — 
" You are living, toiling for love's sake. 

And the loving should never repine. 

" You are guiding the little footsteps 

In the way they ought to walk ; 
You are dropping a word for Jesus 

In the midst of your household talk ; 
Living your life for love's sake. 

Till the homely cares grow sweet — 
And sacred the self-ddnial 
* That is laid at the Master's feet." 
Anoit- 



HOW THEY LIVED IN THE OlDEN TIMES. 
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ly. Eablt Ekolish 

HOHZS. 

AXONS ftud Normans 
gradually in termizad, and 
manners uid habita be- 
catne more common to 
both. We now get a 
better idea of the hoages 
_ ^ of the people. The prin- 

cipal part of the bailding was still the ^xon 
"hall;" bat tbe whole of the dwelling bore 
the Norman name manovr, or manor, ex- 
cepting oulj the humbler cottages. The 
yard or conrt in which the honse stood was 
called in Vorman aire (area). The windows, 
cbiefly in the ball, Were generally only open- 
ings, which might be closed with wooden 
shatters. 

From a fine illnminated mnauBcript ex- 
ecuted at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, now in the British Husenm, we give 
a complete view of a honse. The window, it 
will be seen, is defended by aa iron grating, 
which was only asaal in the booses of the 
rich and noble. Tbe ornamental hinges of 



the door, with the look and knocker, an 
carions. 

Ordinary hoases, even among men of 
wealth, hod usually only one chamber beside 
the hall, which was the general place for 



cooking, eating and drinking, and receiviDg 
visitors, and at night was used aa a oommoa 
sleeping-room. In large mansions a tower 
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with other chambers was added. A ■eal ol 
the thirteenth oentary repreaenta Williun 
Horaant's m&nor house, a aqnarB bnildiug 
with a high- pitched roof and a ohimnef. 

Seveisl examples of theu earij manor 
honsea etill remain. One of the moat re- 
markabla ia that at Uilllcbope in Shropahire- 
Onr cut (page 185} representa the present ont- 
ward appearance of the anoient bnildiug. The 
walls are very thick on the gronnd floor. 
The entranoe waa bjr the Norman arob, to 
the right of which ia seen one of the original 
windows. The interior mnsb have been very 



dark, but it contains a fireplace. There waa 
also a atone staircaae; bnt thia is now de- 

Toward* the fourteenth oenturf the rooma 
of booaes began to be multiplied. Wood was 
employed more than atone, and the oonatnto- 
tion waa very aimple, even when Boyalty 
required a new building. Edward I. and his 
Qoeen, for example, had a house built in the 
forest of Woolmer, in Hampshire, It was 
72 ftot long, and 28 feet wide. It bad two 
cbimneja, a chapel, and two wardrobes. The 
chapel and wardrobes had six glased windows. 
The wiodowH of the chamber and hall had 
wooden sbnttera, bnt do not appear to have 



had glosB. The kitchen was the onlj other 
apartment in this "king's palace." Later in 
the fonrteenth century a new apartment was 
added to houaes, called a parlour (parl(»r)> 
becanae it waa literally the talking room, jmt 
as " parliament " ia now the nadonal talking 
room. 

The accompanying figure, taken from a 
mannaoript in the Oottonian Library, repre- 
senta the cellarer, or hoKsa-ateward of the 
abber of St. Albans, in the fourteenth oeo- 



TBI CIIJ.UIIB Of n. ILBMS. 

tnry, carrying the keys of the c«11ar-dccr. 
They appear to be large enough. He Itoldi 
the two keya in one hand, and a purae, or bag 
of money in the other, the symbols of hia 
office. 

rnmiture was still Tery rare, and chain 
were by no means common in ordinary honsei. 
Seats were made in the masonry, by the side 
of the windows or along the walls, or benchea 
were formed by merely laying » plank npon 
two trestles. Tables war* made in tbe same 



A WEDDING HYMN. 

VX HIS BOTAL HtOHNESS, tBB U.TI FBIHCI COHSOBT. 



HAT Ood be meroifal to both, [way; 
And give His Light to guide their 
Eisbleasing be npon them both, 
Tbtir love increasing day by day. 



So shall no shade of sorrow cloud 
The sunshine of their youthful home t 

But happiuesa in endless round 
Shall compeaa.Bll 'heir life to oome. 

i¥ES 
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THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 

BT THE BEY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUITLOB OF ''ENGLAND'S SOTAL HOME," ETC. 

{See Portrait, Page 170.*) 




CHAPTER VI. 

A bay's abyentu&b. 

;HOBTLY after Edward's re- 
turn from Aberdeen, he 
made the acqaaintance of 
the Bev. James Smith, 
who lived about eight 
miles from Banff. Mr. 
Smith lent him some 
works on Natural History, 
and Edward now not only collected animals, 
but knew what came into his hands, and could 
say whether they were rare or not. His un- 
ri railed power of observation helped him, and 
thus it was that he first discovered the exist- 
ence of many species up to that time unknown 
in the district. In this way the bridled guille- 
mot, the bee-eater, the Bohemian chatterer, 
the brown snipe, the death's head hawk moth, 
and the spinous shark fell into his hands. 

Mr. Smith strongly advised him to note 
down the facts which came under his notice, 
and to publish the results of his observations. 
This surprised Edward. "Why," said he, 
" I cannot write for the publishers." " You 
must learn to write," said Mr. Smith ; " and 
in order to write correctly you must study 
grammar. 

After about half an hour's arguing, Edward 
asked, ** How long do you think it would take 
me to learn grammar?" "Well," said Mr. 
Smith, " I do not think you would take very 
long to learn it. But," he added, "you will 
require to relinquish your out-door pursuits 
during that time." ," If that be the case, Mr. 
Smith, I am afraid that I cannot become a 
pupU. But, if I have any time left after I 
have done with Nature, then perhaps I may 
begin to study grammar; but not till then." 
Mr. Smith's advice, however, was not with- 
out its good results. Edward did begin to 



note down his observations about natural 
objects, and he pablished them from time to 
time in the local paper, the Banffshire Journal, 
When Mr. Smiles asked for a sight of the 
articles, Edward replied, " I think I could 
supply you with scraps of a good number; 
although, on looking over my stock, I find 
that a great many have disappeared. My 
family and friends have dealt very fireely with 
them. In fact, they were found good for 
kinlin.'t The most of what I wrote in the 
local papers is lost, for ever lost." 

One of the most vivid descriptions which 
Edward inserted in the Banffshire Journal, 
was a narrative of a day's adventures on 
Gamrie Head ; and, as a specimen of others, 
we quote a considerable portion. 

" Having promised to visit some friends in 
Gardenstown to partake of their hospitality 
during the festive season of the New Year, I 
left home with that object on the morning of 
the 3l8t of December, 1850. I passed through 
Macduff, and took the path which leads along 
the cliffs, hoping thereby to meet with some- 
thing rare or strange in the ornithological 
world, and worthy of my shot. In this way, 
I had nearly reached the highest point of 
Gamrie Head without meeting with anything 
but the common tenants of these rocky braes, 
when my attention was attracted by the 
screaming of a number of birds at the bottom 
of the cliff. On looking over, I observed that 
they consisted of several hooded and carrion 
crows, together with two ravens, two Iceland 
gulls (Laurus IcelandiciM)^ and a number 
of other dark-coloured gulls, apparently im- 
mature specimens of the great black-backed 
species, one of which, in perfect plumage, 
was standing and picking at an object fioat- 
ing in the water dose to the rock, and about 
which all the other birds were screaming. It 
appeared to me, and it afterwards proved to 



* By the courtesy of the Publisher of Dr. Smiles* ** Life of a Sootoh Natuxalist " (London : John 
Murray, Albemarle Street), we are enabled to give a life-like portrait ef Thomas Edward, engraved by 
Charles Boberta, after a drawing by George Beld, B.R.A. The volume, which is riohly illustrated, is a 
capital one for the Parish Library. f Kindling fima. 
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be the case, that they were making food of 
the object aboat which they were fighting ; 
bat the black-backed bird kept them all at 
bay, allowing none tu approach, not even the 
ravens themselves. 

" Having feasted my eyes for a while on 
the Icelanders, the thought strack me that I 
would descend the cliff in order to procure 
one of them if -possible, and also to get a 
nearer view of the object which had drawn 
the various birds together. Accordingly, 
observing a narrow track near me, I com- 
menced my descent, but I had only proceeded 
a short distance when I found myself on the 
brink of a precipice. I was about to return, 
when, accidentally looking over, I observed 
a portion of the rock jutting out a little be- 
yond the one on which I stood, and about 
four feet and a half below it. I now concluded 
that, if I could gain this rock, I would still 
find the path to enable me to continue down- 
wards. With these hopes, and having laid 
down my gun, I swung myself down upon 
the rock. I had no sooner done so than I 
heard a low growl, as if proceeding from a 
rabid dog; and on. looking along the rock I 
was a good deal surprised at seeing two foxes 
standing in a rather slouching attitude at the 
other end of the shelf, apparently very much 
discomfited at my unwarrantable intrusion. 

*' Another look at the place and its surly 
occupants was enough to convince me of the 
unmistakable truth that, instead of having 
met with a path leading to the bottom of the 
cliffs, I had only found one to a foxes' lair. 
My first impulse was to ascend the rocks^but 
in this I was completely baffled. The brow 
of the cliff to which I wished to ascend was 
fully as high as my breast, and overhung the 
rock on which I stood. I had nothing of the 
nature of a step to put my foot on to aid my- 
self up, and nothing to lay hold of with my 
hands but small tufts of withered grass and 
some small stones, all of which gave way as 
soon as any stress was put upon them. The 
last and the only remaining object within my 
reach was a stone about twice as large as my 
head, and partially embedded amongst the 



grass. I took hold of the big stone with both 
hands, and succeeded in drawing myself about 
half way up, when it suddenly gave way. 
The stone came into collision with my right 
shoulder, and would in all likelihood have 
borne me along with it to the bottom of the 
cliff had it not been that at that instant I got 
hold of a short tuft of heath with my mouth, 
by the ai4 of which, and using my fingers as 
a beast would its claws, I was enabled to 
regain my former position. 

"It was now quite evident that I would 
require to descend the cliff by some means 
or other, but howP That was a matter for 
deep consideration. I was standing oa the 
brink of a precipice, — ^had two canning fel- 
lows to deal with, — had to hold on, at least 
with one hand, to the rock above in order to 
maintain my equilibrium — and had to keep a 
steady eye on my companions for fear lest 
they should rush at me and throw me over 
the cliff. 

" Such being the case, was I not in a pretty 
fix P If there were any means of escape, it 
was from the point near which the foxes were. 
But how could I dislodge them to get at that 
point? The space on which we stood was 
only from about two feet and a half to one 
foot broad, and about nine feet long, project- 
ing to some distance over the cliff beneath. 
To have shot them, and rid myself of their 
presence in that fashion, was, from my posi- 
tion, utterly impossible. 

" At length a thought struck me, and with 
the view of putting it in execution, I laid 
down my gun close to the back of the shelv- 
ing, out of harm's way ; then crouching down 
with my feet towards my shaggy friends, who 
kept up a constant chattering of their teeth 
during the whole time, and pushing myself 
backwards until I reached the nearest, I gave 
him a kick with my foot on the hind quarters, 
which produced the desired effect ; for I had 
no sooner done so, than I felt first the feet of 
one and then of the other passing lightly along 
my back, and before I had time to lift up my 
head, they had bolted up the precipice and 
disappeared." 
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BT FREDK. SHERLOCK AUTHOR OP " MORE THAN CONQUERORS," ETC. 
{Btt niuttration. Page 190.) 



ICK THORNTON wa« 
one of the best-tempered 
and most good-natnred 
lads in all Combnry 
parish,' and we are 
therefore very sorry 
that our artist hap- 
pened to pass that way when Dick was not 
at his best ; for we see he has fallen asleep 
at, — ^yes, and on too, — ^the post of dnty ! 

At half-past four in the morning, by the 
old church clock,* Dick had tumbled out of 
bed, observing the Duke of Wellington's 
rule, that " when one turns in one's bed it 
is time to turn out." He didn't forget to 
"look up" to thank God and pray for 
His blessing, but I am not so sure that 
he got the almanack text by heart about 
being "faithful in that which is least." 
In almost "less than no time" Dick's 
dressing arrangements were completed, 
and he was whistling on his way to 
Farmer Gibbons' fields, armed with his 
badge of office, the strong, rough-voiced 
and always ready rattle. 

To scare away the birds from sunrise 
to sunset for threepence a day was poor 
Dick's work, and to do him justice, he 
was a right capital scarer, but — now and 
then, when the sun was very hot, and the 
air very still, Dick occasionally had a 
quiet snooze — only "forty winks" to be 
sure, " a mere nothing," says one of our 



readers. " A mere nothing ! " Ah, but 
the birds tell a different tale. Oh the 
hours they have been eagerly waiting and 
watching for Dick's noontide slumber. At 
last the noisy rattle is silent. Yes, there 
can be no mistake ; Dick is in the " land of 
Nod." It is the old story, " when the cat's 
away the mice will play." So when the 
scarer sleeps the winged one reaps. Those 
" forty winks " mean perhaps forty ears 
of com damaged by forty vigorous beaks ; 
so we see, that if Dick Thornton has only 
forty winks on forty days, and if there are 
forty Dicks in forty different fields, the 
mere trifle rises mountains high. 

Wake up, my lad ! wake up ! You are 
placed in that field for a purpose. By-and- 
by when the harvest is reaped some of the 
golden grain will be missing, and those 
"forty winks" will come before your 
memory, and possibly tinge with a strain 
of sadness your song of Harvest Home. 

Our picture, too, is a parable. The 
field is the world, in which there stands a 
post of duty for us all. It may be, if we 
sleep, the enemy will swoop along and 
carry off the treasures committed to our 
keeping. Wake up, then, brave lads and 
bonny lasses. Be watchful, be wakeful, 
be vigilant. He always tried to do his 
Thity^ and asked Qod to help him, is a record 
which all might have, and one which even 
the greatest king might envy. 
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SPARKS. 




SMALL spark kindles a great flame/' 
said the Flint to the Steel, which it 
strack. 

"Where there is the Tinder to catch 
it, and the Fuel to foster it," replied the 
Steel. 

" That's it," observed the Flint: '* but it's 
the Spark that kindles the Fire." 



"Trae," said the Steel ; "but, once caught, 
it needs restraint ; or there's no knowing how 
far it may spread, or where it may end." 

" No, there's no knowing, as you say," re- 
plied the Flint. ** The largest fire that ever 
consumed a city had the smallest beginning; 
and the greatest explosion was begun with 
the tiniest spark." 
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C^e i^onns Stiffn^ ^age^ 



XXIIt. FOOLISH PRIDE :-A FABLE. 

DWABD and Soaan were leated on ft 
bank, and talking proudly abont their 




*« See," aald Edward, •« what a heaatifol 
new cap I haver got ; what a fine bine 
Jacket and tronmn I and what a nice pair 
of ihoee; it ia not 070x7 ono who is dressed so finely as I 
ami" 

''Indeed," said Bnsan, " I think I am dressed finer than 
700, for I hare on a silk dress, and a fine feather in mj 
hat) I know that my dress oost a great deal of money." 

**Kot so mnch as mine," said the boy, " I know." 

" Do hold your peace I " said a caterpillar, crawling 
near the hedge; ** yon have neither of yon any reason to 
be so prond of yonr clothes* lor they sre only second- 
hand, and have all been worn by some creatore or other, 
of which yon think bnt meanly, before they were pnt npon 
yon. Why, that silk dress first wrapped np each a woxm 
as I am." 

'* There, Bnsan, whatdo yon say to thatf " said Kdward. 
* "And the feather," exclaimed a bird, perched npon a 
tree, "was stolen from, or cast ofiT, by one of my race." 

'* What do yon say to that* Bnsan? " repeated the boy. 
" Wtil, my clothes were neither worn by birds nor worms." 

" Trna," said a sheep, grazing close by, " bnt they were 
worn on the back of some of my family before they were 
yoors; and as for yonr hat, I know that the beaTen have 
■nppUed the ftir 'for that article ; and my friends the 
calves and oxen in that field, were killed not merely for 
their flesh to eat, bnt also to get their skins wherewith the- 
tanners» curriers, and shoemakers can make shoes." 

See the f oUy of being prond of our clothes, since we are 
Indebted to the meanest creatures for them! And even 
then we could not use them, if God did not give the wis- 
dom to contrive the best way of making them fit for wear 
and the means of procuring them for our comfort. 

XXIV. MY NAME. 

Tn Bible gives many examples of Gtod calling people 
byname, when He had some promise to make to them, 
or some work for them to do. Bee how many you can 
do. I have heard a pretty story of a little girl who was 
glad her mother prayed for her by name; "because," 
said she. " the Lord Jesus will know my name when I go 



to Heaven." But she need not have been afraid He 
would not know it ; fbr He is the Qood Shepherd, who has 
said of Himself, " The sheep hear His voice, and He call- 
eth His own sheep by name."— "Dropf oxA Bocitu," by Dr. 

XXV. MERRY LITTLE BIRDIE. 

WtLL yon call me, BirdiSb 

When the rosy light 
Makes the hill and valley 

Beautiful and bright f 
I shall hear you tapping 

With your little feet: 
Tapping at my window. 

Asking crumbs to 



Did our kind Creator 

Hake your pretty wing f 
Was it He who taught yon 

When to fiy and singP 
Let us sing together. 

Birdie^ you and I ; 
God, I know, will hear us. 

He is ever nigh. 

God is our Creator, 

And He lovee us all f 
little children blessing. 

Harking sparrows* fall j 
And He too will find us 

Kneeling at His feet, 
With the bread of heaven 

From the " Hercy Beat." 



Asov. 



XXVI. "ONE FALSE STEP." 

WxA* a little thing a step is I Yet one wrong step— npon 
thin ice, for example, or into a hidden pit. or npon a 
plank that will not bear his weight--may coat a man his 
llfb. Bven a step on a loose stone, or on a bit of orange- 
peel which some thoughtless person has dropped on the 
pavement^ may lay you np for weeks with a sprained 
ankle or a broken limb. Just so it is in life. One /alts 
ffttp,— Oiat is, one tnistakfln or sinful choice, one wrong 
thing done, or right thing left undone, may cause days, 
or weeks, or years of trouble, or even be the min of ^ 
whole life. 
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BIBLE QUESTtONB. 

1. XXTHIOH of the three witnesses of the Transfiguration 
XjC refers to it in his writings P 

5. And what does he say was the value of it f 

3. To how many apostles did the Lord give surnames P 

4. What was "no mean dtj" f 

6. And what "an exceeding great city " P 

6. Shakespeare says t 

" The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.** 
Give an example of this. 

7. Kama two persons in the household of Herod Antipas 
who became disciples. 

8. What was the Queen of Sheba called by our LordP 



9. What three uses were made of a reed in the erud- 
fixionP 

10. What etample have we of the Holy Ghoet deigning 
to note eomething named after heathen godsP 

ANSWERS (See Jws No., p. 143). 

1. 1 Sam. vi. 17. n. 1 Sam. L 13 ; Acts iL IS. m. 
Luke xii. 13. IT. Evil doctrine (Hatt. xvi. 6); evil 

Sraetice (1 Cor. v. 6-8). Luke xiii. 20, 31. T. Hark iv. 
I. YL 1 Tim, v i. 10. YII. Acta xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 1 : 
Bev. i. 10. Vm. Simon, James, Judas. IX. Simon and 
Andrew; James and John; James and Jude. Z. Juda^ 
LeblMDUs, Thaddwus. 



Answers are not to be sent to the Editor, but only to local Teaohers. 
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** Who gireth food to all flesh : for His meroy endareth for eyor."--P<. oxxxvi. 25. 




RAISE, O praise the Lord of 
Harvest, — 
Providence and Love ! 
Praise Him in His earthly 
temples, 

And above ! 

Praise Him, ye revolving seasons, 

While the world endures, 
Whose Word, standing fast for ever, 

All secures. 

Praise Him, every living creatare^ 

By His goodness fed, 
Whose rich mercy daily giveth 

Daily bread. 

Sing Him thanks for all the bounties 

Of His gracious Hand; — 
Smiling peace and welcome plenty, 

O'er our land. 

Praise His Name that war's loud thunder 

Breaks not on our shore ! 
Fields of Harvest, not of plunder. 

Yield their store. 

Quickened unto life eternal, 

Bear we heavenly fruit ; 
Lest, if barren. He reject us 

Branch and root. 

Now the Church of God in patience 
Waits her Harvest- Home, 

TOL. XIII. KO. IX. ^'^ 



Till, with angels for His reapers, 

Christ shall come. 

May we all be safely gathered, 

At the Master's Word, 
In the everlasting gamer. 

With the Lord :— 

With the saints of far-back ages, 

Crowns upon their brow : — 
With the army of the martyrs. 

Conquerors now :— 

With the flowers of strength and beauty, 

Heaped before their time — 
Smitten down by Death's sharp sickle^ 

In their prime :^ 

With the sweet departed faces 

Missed these weary years :-^ 

Given back in heavenly places. 

Past all fears. 

Speed, O speed that glorious Harvest 

Of the souls of men ; — 
When Christ*s members, here long scat- 
tered. 

Meet again. 

Glory to the Lord of Harvest ! 

Holy Three in One ! 
To the Father, Son, and Spirit, 

Praise be done ! 

J. Hamilton. 
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OR, ENGLAND'S DEBT TO WILLfAM TYNDALE. 

BT THE EET. CHARLES BULLOCE, B.C., ADTHOE OF " ENGLAND'S KOTAL HOME," ETC. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tine DARK AGES. — HEREST.— CECEL SUTFERINQ. 
— pniNKSiSn ABBEr.— THE 
DTINO UONK. 

|HE Dark Ages " is a sadly 
true description of the 
cDntnrieB nhich preceded 
the days of William 
^ndale in England. 

Things had been pro- 
gresBing from bad to 
worse. A great ciond of 
soperstition, ignorance, and false doctrine 
shadowed the countrj. Manj of the bd- 
called priests were prompted by the love 
of greed to terrify the people by fears of 
pargatoi-y to pay for masses for the dead, 
and to assert their power to grant for 
money pardon for the sins of the living. 
The Scriptures were practically not in ex- 
isteoce; for it was impossible for the people 
generally to obtain even a portion of the 
expensive manuscript copies: and in the 
few oases where this was done, they could 
only be read in seoreb, and under the ban 
of the Charch of Borne. 

Heresy was regarded as the sin of sins, 
and to arrest or restrain ib was thought to 
be an imperative daty. To be "ont of the 
Church " was to be ont of tbe pale of salvn- 
tion, and almost any means to prevent this 
were held to be lawful and commendable. 
Daughters in noble families snapecCed of 
heresy were often placed in convents and 
nunneries, and snbjected to the most cruel 
treatment. By fire and sword, by bitter 
mockings and BCOnrginga, by bonds and im- 
prisonments, as of old iu Apostolic days, tho 
heretical apostates were to be reclaimed or 
sacrificed for the welfare of what was falsely 
called "the Catholio Church." 

Mrs. Marshall, in the work already referred 
to,* describes with graphic pen one snch 
rase in which " scanty food and long watches 



of vigils and prayers, penance at midnight, 
and a prickly shift worn next the skin," with 
fearful threats of the horrible fires of par;^ 
tory — " hundred of years amidst the fiames for 
possessing and hiding the precions Gospel"— 
undermined the health and almost shattered 
the powers of reason. Well does she add by 
way of comment : — 

"Take this poor tender child's condition, 
with her overiaxed strength of mind and 
body, her diseased imagination, and her eager 
longings after light and knowledge which the 
words of her tntor and his teaching had 
awakened, now treated as a heinous sin, and 
punished with a high hand— take her as an 
instance, and say whether, whatever indi- 
vidual exceptions may be made, the system 
which bore this fruit was not rottfiu to tbe 
core P And say also. Can we think too 
highly or too gratefully of the man who 
boldly and fearlessly pursued his work, deter- 
mined to show the people of England the 
Word of God— that Word which giveth 
understanding to the simple, and has power 
to pull down the strongholds of ignorance 
and misery?" 

We have already given a description of 
a scene in Gloucester, — one of the many 
Dccnsious on which Tyndale preached tbe 
Gospel in that city. Another scene within 
the Abbey of Frinknosh, near to Paioswick. 
will, we think, equally interest tbe reader, 
and serve to give perhaps a still fuller ides 
of the sad stato of things at this period even 
in what were called " religious houses." 

Tyndalo, on his arrival at the Abbey oni? 
evening, had found the Abbot absent, and the 
monks engaged in more than usual revelry; 
but in the sick-room of the monastery tbCic 
was work for him to do. A Brother Ednjn. 
whom he had known as the most skilled 
band at the copying and illuminating of 
manuscripts in the Gloucester ScripCoriam, 
hod been sent there in illness, and it irna 
evident that he was dying. Tyndale promised 
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to be with him early in the Tnoming, when 
*' the brothers " would all be in ofaapel, and 
they could converse quietly and safely. The 
narrative continues thus : — 

"The first faint pallor of the dawn had 
scarcely touched the East when William 
Tyndale lefb his cell and went down the 
corridor which led to the sick-room. He 
softly turned the handle of the door. One 
of the attendant brothers was asleep, his 
head bowed on his knees, as he sat crouched 
in a corner at his post. But the dying monk 
was wide awake. His cough had worn him 
oat through the night, and now it had ceased 
he lay back on his pillows looking more like 
a dead than a living man ; but he stretched 
oat his hand eagerly, and beckoned Tyndale 
to come near. 

"'I want comfort,' he said; 'not false 
comfort. I want to hear you tell me of the 
Lord. I have sinned greatly. Are ages of 
fire before meP Tell me, William Tyndale, 
can prayers avail to deliver me therefrom ? ' 

" Tyndale knelt down by the young monk, 
for he was but young, and said : — 

** ' There is but one deliverance — it cometh 
from the Cross.' 

'"Ah, that is what I have heard all my 
life, and many a night I have spent groan- 
ing over this crucifix, and praying to be 
delivered from torment hereafter. I have 
doubled my Paternosters and Ave Marias, 
and all the while my self, my self— my sin, 
my sin hath laid such hold on me ! Masses 
for the soul, can they avail? Indulgence 
for sins, will it profit P Saints, blessed saints, 
can they help us P The blessed Virgin, can 
she shorten one hour of torment P If so, 
surely there would come to mo a sign ; but 
there is no voice, neither any to speak peace. 
While I speak this,' the monk said, * I know 
I speak heresy. Ah, Father Tyndale, many 
a time and oft as I sat in my beloved niche 
in the Scriptorium, and heard the mass 
chanting for the people in the great nave, 
and peals of music swelling forth, I have 
said, " What has poor Brother Edwyn to do 
with all that outside in the cloisters — 
writing, writing, day by day, keeping the 
hours in the chapel of St Philip and St. 
James, but apart, apart, nought to bring me 
near, near to God." Speak a word that shall 



strike home to my heart; and say. Father 
Tyndale, say, may I be in those awful fires 
by to-morrow at this time ? ' 

"'Brother Edwyn, I have no words of 
mine own wherewith to speak peace. Hearken 
to the word of the Lord as I read it in the 
English tongues-dear to us both. Hearken 
the holy Apostle Saint John : — 

" * " Tenderly beloved, if oure hertes cpn- 
dempne us not, then have we trust to God- 
wards; and whatsoever we axe we shall 
receive of Hym, because we kepe His com- 
mandments." ' 

"'But I have kept not His command- 
ments. I must be punished.' 

"'Nay, have patience yet awhile. "Be- 
cause we kepe His commandments, and do 
those thynges which are pleasynge in His 
sight. And this is His commandment, that 
we beleve in the Name of His Sonne, Jesus 
Christ, and love one another, as He gave 
commandment." And again, " He that hath 
the Sonne hath lyfe." And again, and above 
all, ^'This is the tydynges which we have 
herde of Him, and declare unto you, that 
God is lyght, and in Him is no darkness at 
all; and the blood of Christ His Sonne 
cleanseth us from all synne." Take courage. 
Brother Edwyn; hold fast to these words, 
and know what Saint Paul sayeth to such : 
"We know snerly if oure erthy manoion 
wherein we now dwell were destroyed, that 
we have a bildinge ordeyned of God, and 
habitaoion not made with hondes but eternal 
in heven." Methinks there is no word here 
of fires. I say not there be no such cleansing 
fires, for I know not ; but this I say, and do 
continually affirm, that Gk)d sufficeth for 
these things. We will not go to sinful men 
to pray for our souls — to say masses for 
filthy lucre's sake; nay, nor to the saints, 
blessed though they be; nay, nor to the 
Holy Mother herself, and wherefore P Be- 
cause, sayth Saint Paul the apostle, that we 
are justifyed by fayth, we are now at the pre- 
sent and onwards at peace — at oue with God 
— thorowe oure Lorde Jesus Christ. Cleave 
to these words, dear Brother Edwyn ; cleave 
with your whole soul, and be at peace.' 

" The daylight had now strengthened, and 
the first beams of the sun illumined the pale 
upturned face of the dying man. He spoke 
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BB one in » dream ; he moTed bis thin baada 
aa if writing or painting. 

*"I will write the words in the English. 
I will put the doves' heads above. The Holy 
Ghost is as a dove; yes, Teril;, Ave Maria, 
oro pro nobis, Agnus Dei, I come.'. 

"ThenWiUiamiyndale's voice was beard: — 

" ' Of Thy mercy. Lord Jesus, receive this 
sool for which Tboa didst ehed Thy blood.' 

"A smile, ineffable and beautifal,irradiftted 
the Bunkeu face, and then died out, as Brother 
Edwyn'it eyes closed for ever in this world. 



" William Tyndale arose. A hand vraa laid 
on his shoulder, and a low voice said :— 

" ' William Tyndale, orduned priert in the 
Holy Catholio Church, yon are oited to 
appear before the Chancellta' to-morrow mX 
this time ia the Great Hall of the Lord 
Abbot at Gloucester, to answer certain 
charges.' 

■"I am reedy,' was the reply; 'though 
yon bring to my charge things that I know 
not. See to the dead, and perform the iaat 
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E want to call special 
nttenCion to an effort 
which is abont to be 
made by the enlarge- 
ment of The OAwrck 
Stomiani, under the 
more general and com- 
prehensive title of 

" TRE FIRESIDE NEWS." 
to extend very widely the in&uenoe of the 
Christian Press amongst Cburch of England 

Full partiouhirs of the enlargement will 
be given weekly in The Ohareh Standard 
throughout Septerotier. Amougst those who 
have already expressed their "hearty oon- 
comnoe in this important effort," are : — Earl 
Gurus, the Earl of Chichester, the Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
Bishop Kyon, the Dean of Bipon, the Bean 
of Gloucester, Archdeacon BsLrdsley, Aroh- 
deaoon Bichardson, Canon Tristnun, Canon 
Clayton, Canon Bell, Canon Eoare, Canon 
Bl^eney, Canon Lefroy, Prebendary Wilson, 
Canon Taylor, Dr. BouUhee. Canon Clarke, 
Dr. Fhivel Cook, the Bev. Talbot Greavee, 
the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Canon Money, 
the Bev. T. Howard Gill, the Rev. J. F. Eitto, 
the Bev. G. T. Fox, the Rev. J. MoCormick, 
the Bev. A. M. W. Christopher, the Rev. 
B. C. Billing, the Rev. Dr. Lowe, the Bev. 
W. H. Wright, the Rev. G. E»er»rd, Pro- 
bendary Macdonald, the Rev. A. A. Isaacs, 



the Bev. D. Howell, Canon Rycroft, with 
many other influential oiergy and laymen. 

We heartily hope our readers generally 
will regard this as a special opportunity for 
furthering a truly great mission work. It is 
justly remarked, that whilst a single Chnroh 
for one parish often oosta £10,000, an Evmo- 
gelioal Church Newspaper, as a "seoond 
pulpit," may prove the Church's lever in 
thousands of parishes, winnicg many to tfae 
Honseof Qodwhonoware never found there. 

The good work already done by TAe Ohwnk 
Staadard is an earnest of what may be hoped 
for when the enlargement is carried out 
under the comprehensive title of Thb Fikuidb 
Kiws. We see that during the past aeren 
years it is believed that the average circu- 
lation baa exceeded that of any other Chnnh 
newspaper i hat the fact that several Non- 
conformist papers each issue about 200,000 
copies weekly — a number exceeding that of 
all oar Church papers put together — to aay 
nothing of the immense circulation of the 
«eeular and Bradlangh type of newspaper, — 
shows how remarkable bos been the apathy 
of the Church of England hitherto to the 
mission of the Press, and how wide a field is 
waiting to be entered. 

We trust " Tbb Fikkside News," Taithfally 
maintaining the distinctive Evangelical and 
Protestant principles of tbe Chnroh of Eng- 
land, may, with the thorough and hearty 
aupport ci the Evangelical clergy and laity, 
secure a really national oircniatiou.* 



* * The Editorial amagemeals will oontinne nnder the supervision of the Bev. Ckuu.>b uuiiukji. 
B,D., Editor of Borne WoHU, who will be glad to raoeive any fuitber munei or (uggeBticms addressed tc 
him at T, The Parsgon, BUckheath, 8.B 
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HARRT PAID IS HIS OWN CODT. 

HEAUD Bfterwwda what had 
beooma of the Iftds. They 
wera both preHent when the 
captain arranged the crews of 
the boats, and were sapposed 
by «ach to be irilh the other, 
till onr meetiog on the Freach 
shore sboired ns they were with neither. 
Their story, as they told it, was this : — 

Joha, who was so terriBed by the storm, 
grew every moment more so when he looked 
over the aide of the vessel and heard the 
wares dashing against her hulk, thongb they 
were invisible to him. He turned away with 
a feeling of despair, perfectly certain he 
should neTer dare to ventore into those 
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depths oa the chance of reaching a boat 
which he oonld not see in the fog. Ho 
tboDght it might be better on the other side, 
and groped his way towards the second 
boat. Withft violent blow hecamenpagainst 
something. Bis feet canght in a rope, and 
he fell snddsnly. Then he remembered he 
mnst have oome against the mast: and re- 
collecting like a fiash of light Portsmouth 
Bill's words, he seised on the idea — he would 
not venture in either boat, he would lash him- 
self to the mast. Just then the rill came in 
the fog, and he saw the land. The very sight 
gare him oonrage, and wrapping the ropa 
round his body be climbed the mast and 
lashed himself at some distance from the 
head to it. Half an hour later, with a bound 
and orasb, the BartA Bell was flung upon 
the olifTs and cmmbling went to pieces. The 
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mast broke in half as the timber was caught 
npon the rocks, and Boyston found himself 
floating away with the rebound. His rope held 
safely, and he raised himself on the mast-head 
and sat astride. Already the fog was waver- 
ing and risiug. He thought, " If I can keep 
afloat here I shall certainly be picked up to- 
morrow.*' He looked at his beam, his vessel 
of safety, and then perceived it was only a 
short piece of wood, for with such force had 
the ship struck that the mast had shivered 
with the blow. 

"Anyhow it is long enough to support me," 
he said: and then he heard a cry. He looked, 
and there, trying to swim, he saw Harry Ben- 
ton. His hair, matted by the water, huug into 
his eyes, and a look of agony was on his face. 

"Help! help!" he cried. 

'^ It's Harry ! " John exclaimed. AH thought 
of his own safety yanished, all considerations 
of the sustaining power of the mast-head 
were gone, and all fears of the watery grave 
which was such a terror to him. 

"Kow I can bUow him how I love him. 
Thank God." 

John scrambled as far as his rope would 
allow him down the beam, and bending for- 
wards seized Harry's arms. The rope strained 
but held, and Harry scrambled up beside 
him. John held him fast, or a great curling 
wave which swept under them would have 
thrown him off again. 

"John! is it youP" he said, when he had 
recovered breath. 

'^ Yes, it is me : I lashed, myself to the mast- 
head sooner than drop into the boat ; but how 
is it they left you P " 

" I had been helping to lower Green's boat, 
and somehow when she left I got confused 
and could not make out where the captain's 
voice came from. I heard him call, and rushed 
forward and fell down the companion. I must 
have hurt my leg, I think, for I only managed 
to scramble up again after a long time, and 
in another minute she struck and I was in 
the water." Then after a time he added : — 

'' I feel sick and queer. Look here, old man, 
if I get worse I can't hold on : so just let me go 
quietly if I fall off, or we may both be lost." 

"No!" said John Boyston fiercely; "No, 
Harry! do you think I've forgotten those 
eavnges ? I never thanked you yet, but I will 



stick to you now. We will be aayed or go to 
the bottom together. Hold tight a minate," 
and untying the rope round his own waist John 
fastened it securely round Harry's, who was in 
too much pain to resist. Through all the long 
hours which followed, John Boyston held him 
up and cheered him with hopeful words. 

" See, Harry, the fog has cleared a great 
deal ! we may yet be saved. Let us ask God 
to help us." Silently the lads prayed. 

The grey light changed, and the warmed 
misty billows of the sea fog broke upwards 
in the sunshine, and rolling up dispersed in 
the clear skies ; a mast-head with two boys, 
worn out, weary, but hoping still, floated 
about, an almost level object on the waves. 
But it was not too level, to be missed by the 
captain's experienced eye, who with half a 
dozen of his worthy men was already out again 
in a French fishing smack looking for the 
lads. 

I had begged hard to go too, but he would 
not take me. " You are too tired, my boy, 
and will take room that could be better filled,' 
he said. 

So I waited on the warm sand beach, and 
watched the broken timbers and the cargo of 
the poor old Sarah Bell wash ashore and be 
collected by the authorities. Presently I saw 
the boat come swinging back, and heard 
Portsmouth Bill shout: — ^"All right, air, 
we've got 'era ! " 

And then I rushed madly into the surf up 
to my waist and helped to lift Harry out. As 
I touched his leg he said : — 

''Gently! let John hold it, he touches so 
carefully." 

"His leg's broken," said Portsmocth Bill : 
** but we'll soon get one of them * parley you* 
doctors to set it. That chap with the peaky 
cap and coat covered with braid isn't such a 
poor 'un as you*d say ; he's spliced old Jack's 
wrist up very toit." 

** Come you here, sir, will you," he roared 
out, " and see to this gen'man's leg P " 

The French doctor came across the strand 
smiling. 

" You see, sir ! you must speak up to them 
f urriners, or they don't understand yer^" 

So Harry was carefully conveyed to a clean 
little hotel with green wooden shutters, and 
there was nursed. The rest o£ the crew of 
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the Sarah Bell went away the following week 
to London with the captain : but John and I 
stayed on. Harry was soon hopping merrily 
aboat with a crntch, and wherever its tap tap 
was heard you might count on seeing John 
Boyston too. We only waited until Harry 
reached to the dignity of a stick, and then 
took ship for old England. 

We had found ouc by then that John was 
an orphan; so Harry's people asked him 
henceforth to make their home his home. 
He went into a house of business in London 
belonging to an undo of his, and is now a 
great merchant prince. He married thirty 



years ago one of Harry's sisters : but when- 
ever Harry came home from a voyage John 
Boyston was constantly with him : so that at 
last we all called him " Harry's shadow." He 
used to say: — 

''I object to that word shadow — it sounds 
gloomy, and I am not gloomy now." 

" And I object," Harry added, " for it's 
putting the cart before the horse ; for if there 
had been no shadow, there would have been 
no Harry." 

" Hush, old fellow ! remember the savages." 

"Cry quits," I say; "The Bisker in his 
turn saved the Bisked." 



YIII. A SONQ OP I^AITH IN JJaRYEST TiME. 




HE liHed fields behold ; 
What king in his array 
Of purple pall and cloth of gold 
Shines gorgeously as they ? 
Their pomp, however gay, 

Is brief, alas ! as bright ; 
It lives but for a summer's day, 
And withers in a night. 

If Ch>d so clothe the soil, 

And glorify the dust, 
Why should we in our daily toil 

His Providence distrust ? 



Will He, whose love has nursed 

The sparrow's brood, do less 
For those who seek His kingdom first, 

And with it righteousness ? 

The birds fly forth at will; 

They neither plough nor sow : 
Yet theirs the sheaves that crown the hill, 

Or glad the vale below. 
While through the realms of air 

He guides their trackless way. 
Will man, in faithlessness, despair ? 

Is he worth less than they ? 

WiLLUM CrOSWELL. 



WLUliS ^tt^oxea ilttsEtaite ; anli W^bat Camt of iU 

BY G. HOLDEN PIKE, AUTHOR OF " MONEY OR LIFE ? " " THE ROMANCE OP THE STREETS," ETC. 



CHAPTEB L 

WILIY OREYSON's home. 

BEFIELD, in Handley- 
shire, is a clean and com- 
pact market town ' on a 
main line of railway,- about 
a hundred miles west of 
London. Though partly 
manufacturing, the district 
is, in the main, supported by agriculture ; so 
that the Saturday market is, of course, im- 
portant to a large number of farmers on the 
one hand, and a source of considerable wealth 




to the trading fraternity on the other. The 
land being above the average in richness, 
many of the farmers represent fiimilies who 
have lived in the same houses for genera- 
tions. 

One of the stated institutions of Leefield, 
some few years ago, was a half-witted man 
named William Greyson, a poor fellow whom 
everybody treated with some degree of kind- 
ness, if we alone except a few mischievous 
boys whose' love of teasing over-rode their 
generosity. ** Willy," as he was universally 
called, belonged to a family which had seen 
better days. He was now about twenty-five 
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years of age. His father, a very respectable 
lawyer's clerk, had died about six years before, 
leaving a widovr, a daughter, and this son, in 
those slender circumstances which, through 
the guardian care of God, are not always so 
distressing as they seem. In point of fkct, 
the wife and daughter contrived by means of 
a little school to support both themselves and 
the afflicted one very creditably. 

In the fine weather especially, Willy spent 
a large portion of his time in the open air, 
in an altogether harmless fashion. He walked 
about the town, looking at the shops, and 
saying "Good-morning" to his many ac- 
quaintances. Half-witted as he was, ho had 
still very tender recollections of his father, 
who had taught him to read. Willy always 
carried about with him his father's pocket 
Bible. During the earlier days of the week 
he would frequently be seen reading alone in 
some secluded part of the deserted market- 
place; while at other times he would take 
short excursions into the country for a 
similar purpose. Indeed, one of his fancies 
was that he could read no other book than 
the one his father left him, and on that ac- 
count he treasured the volume all the more. 

Willy found many friends in the town, and 
from time to time these supplied him with 
no inconsiderable share of occupation. He 
always showed great willingness to do what- 
ever he was able. 

" Good-morning, Willy ; we shall want you 
to-day," would sometimes be the salutation 
the good-natured fellow would receive from 
one of the tradespeople of the town. It 
might* for example, come from Mr. Stephens 
the draper. " You'll take a parcel carefully 
up to the Hall, won't you, Willy ? " 

"Yes, Mr. Stephens, Willy will go for 
you," would be the answer. 

" You will go straight to the place, and not 
sit down to read by the roadside," perhaps 
the tradesman would add, more for the sake 
of saying something, however, than because 
he supposed such a caution to be necessary. 
Willy never did anything of this kind. 

"No, no, Mr. Stephens; the Book does not 
teach me to do that." 

" Dear soul ! " the draper would say to him- 
self in an undertone, as he walked away to 
prepare the paroeL " How wonderfully this 



half-minded man drinks in the spirit of 
Bible teaching." 

In the meantime Willy would go on his 
way, understanding that he was to look in at 
Mr. Stephens's on his return, when he would 
be expected to dine with the young men at 
half-past one o'clock precisely. Being par- 
ticularly neat and clean in his person, Willy 
was in this way frequently a welcome g^est 
at a number of tables in the town. Then be 
never went to the Hall without reoeiyins 
some sort of entertainment in the house- 
keeper's room. In a sense everybody ap- 
peared to suppose they were Willy Greyson's 
guardians, and they acted accordingly. In 
spite of his natural shortcomings, he was ac- 
counted such a careful body who never made 
any mistake. 

Besides the tradespeople of the town, Willy 
Greyson had his friends in the farmers of the 
suburbs, among whom he was a visitor who 
came and went as he pleased, without let or 
hindrance, being always welcome alike. On 
summer evenings, when the work of the day 
was not over at sunset, he was sometimes 
seen loitering in the fields ; and in winter, 
when the moon lit his homeward path, he 
would call at two or three houses during one 
night, to spend an hour at each, on the 
old-fashioned settle before the fire on the 
hearth. He was neither a stranger nor un- 
welcome anywhere. Everybody liked him ; 
and everybody agreed that in whatever 
business he undertook he never made a 
mistake. It might be instinct, or it might 
arise from whatever else you liked to call it; 
but the fact remained, Willy Greyson always 
did what he undertook to do. 



OHAPTBB IL 

THB TWO BBOTHBBS. 

Thxiub was a family in the suburbs of Ijee- 
fleld divided into two branches, of the name 
of Gk>odwin ; and these, as friends of Willy, 
play a considerable part in our story. Richard 
Goodwin, who occupied a farm called Wool- 
ston Mill, and Bobert Gbodwin, who farmed 
an adjoining estate known as Gower Mead, 
were brothers; but, unhappily, at the date 
now referred to, the two households had 
become estranged. How this 
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was broaght about, and its influences on tbo 
neighbourhood, will require a word of ex- 
planation. 

Both of the brothers, Bichard and Hobert, 
were middle-aged men in the prime of their 
vigour, the former being the elder by about 
two years. At the outset of their career their 
capital had been about equally divided ; but 
while the younger had nothing to • omplain 
about on the score of moderate prosperity, 
the elder was by far the wealthier man of the 
two. It was not so much that he had more 
business tact, as that he was less scrupulous 
in the methods he adopted for getting money. 
Though taking care that his character for 
honesty never suffered, Bichard (xoodwin 
would still do things that could hardly be 
reconciled with Christian principle; but 
Bobert not only paid a decorous outward 
attention to the Gospel, but he had the love 
of God in his heart. This constituted the 
difference between the two ; it was a very 
wide difference, and was more than sufficient 
to alienate the worldly mind. 

The estrangement just mentioned was 
brought about in the following extraordinary 
manner. A few miles by rail from Leefield 
was a large manufacturing town, and a 
numerous clique of fast and sporting men 
in that place were desirous of turning one 
of the national summer holidays, which 
oughb to be, and are to a great extent, so 
helpful to true and rational enjoyment, into 
a day of riot and disorder after their own 
hearts' desire. They wanted, in fact, to 
organize for races, and for all the noisy ac- 
companiments of a fair on a large scale, and 
the main difficulty to bo overcome was that of 
procuring the permission to pitch on grounds 
sufficiently spacious for the occasion. After 



seeking in vain in many quarters, the repre- 
sentatives of the movement applied to Mr. 
Goodwin of Woolston Mill, not without some 
hope of success. 

" You see," said the farmer to Mary, his 
wife, as they sat at breakfast one spring; 
morning, with their gi'own-up son and 
daughter, named after themselves, — "you 
see, my dear, Tw. no sporting man; and 
although I don't altogether like the prospect 
of allowing some thousands of people into 
the river meadows, I shall clear £100 by 
the day's work." 

" Have you settled to let the ground to 
these people P " asked Mrs. Goodwin, who, in 
spite of the weighty money argument, was 
not thoroughly reconciled to the proposal. 

"Well, no, only in my own mind," replied 
the farmer, as he helped himself to another 
rasher of bacon, and passed his cup for more 
coffee. 

** If we don't accommodate them, they will 
only carry their money and themselves some- 
where else," put in Bichard the younger. 

"Then, of course we can show a good 
example by not going," added Mary, who, 
being no better than her teachers, liked best 
to say what she supposed would win her 
parents' approval. 

The upshot was that Mr. Goodwin went 
forth from the breakfast table leaning on 
three reeds which he tried to persuade him- 
self were trustworthy props. First, that it 
was his duty to make £100 for his family's 
sake ; secondly, if /ia did not do it some one 
else would ; thirdly, he could, after all, set a 
good example by not himself appearing on 
the ground. Fallacies indeed ; but then what 
are the self -excusing arguments of any guilty 
conscience save fallacies of the weakest kind? 



(To he cantinued.) 
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€f)t Certamtp of ti)t ^tasfonsf^ 



PEASANT in Switzerland was at 
work in his gjarden very early in the 
spring. A lady passing said, "I 
fear the plants which havo come 
forward rapidly will yet be destroyed by the 
frost." Mark the wisdom of the peasant: 




"Grod has been our Father a great while," 
was hi3 reply. What faith that reply exhibited 
in the olden promise, " While the earth re- 
maineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease " (Gen. viii. 22). 
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XVn. The Bev. Canon Monet, M. A. : XVIH. The Ret. Willum Handcock : 
yiy. The Bet. Abthub W. Jephson, M.A. : XX. Bobebt Sawteb, Esq. 



BE Rev. 0. F. S. Money, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Boohester* was educated at 
Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and ordained 
to a cnracy in Cheltenham in 
1845. He had previously been 
for some time in the Colonial Office, a good 
school of preparation for the important 
charge of the large parish of St. John's, 
Deptford, which he undertook in 1855. His 
work here gained him the deep affection 
and reverence of his parishioners. He 
saw his church, schools, and mission hall, 
as the resnlt of his methodical organizing 
powers and exertions, rise before his eyes, 
and the parish at length became a model one 
in every respect. Old Greenwich fair, the 
annual scene of debanchery and vice, was 
mainly abolished by Canon Money's energetic 
efforts, and his labours for the moral improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood were greatly 
blessed. In 1876 he was elected a member of 
the London School Board, and for three years 
rendered invaluable service in the advocacy 
and maintenance of Christian education. 

Canon Money has read several papers at 
the Church Congresses, which have attracted 
wide attention. To the Leicester Congress 
he contributed a valuable paper on " How to 
reach those who are not in the habit of attend- 
ing a place of worship." In the course of his 
remarks, he asked : — " But what is the lever 
by which we may hope to move the masses 
who at present neglect the means of grace and 
the House of Prayer P I answer, Love— the 
love which led the €k>od Samaritan to the side 
of the wounded traveller. ' Who is my neigh- 
bour F ' is the question we want all Christians 
to put to themselves. But if this personal 
influence, this personal love, is to be brought 
to bear upon the masdes, the clergy alone 
cannot do it. We must have the lay element 
more largely introduced. We must have 
men and women hastening to the rescue ; and 
is not God pointing the way by the gifls He 
is bestowing and the blessing He is giving P " 



After an incumbency of twenty-eight years 
Canon Money recently arranged to exchange 
his post with the Rev. J. W. Aston, Yicar of 
St. Luke's, Cheltenham, a clergyman like- 
minded with himself. The presentation of a 
purse of about £400, with other tokens of 
regard to himself and his family, indicated 
how high a place he had gained in the homes 
and hearts of the parishioners of St. John's, 
Deptford. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Lombard! and Co., 13, Pall Mall East. 

The Rev. William Handcock, Vicar of St. 
Matthew's, West Kensington Park, com- 
menced his ministerial work under the 
Church Missionary Society in India in 1863. 
After labouring at Peshawur, Cashmere, and 
Dera Ismael Khan, he was compelled by ill- 
health to resign his appointment in 1866. 
On his return home he accepted the curacy 
of Holy Trinity, Torquay: a year later he 
removed to Hatford, Berks: and in 1868 
became attached to the London Diocesan 
Home Mission. 

He was assigned a district in West Ken- 
sington, but there was no place in which to 
preach, and for a considerable time he held 
services in the open air. At length a mission 
room was obtained, and this was followed by 
a school chapel. The energy of Mr. Hand- 
cock soon produced corresponding results, 
and by the consent of the Vicar of Hammer- 
smith the new parish of St. Matthew was 
formed. Mr. W. Bird generously gave a site 
for a church, and in July, 1871, the building, 
which had been erected at a cost of about 
£5,300, was consecrated. 

Since then two districts have been taken 
out of St. Matthew's parish, and provided 
with churches. Christ Church remains 
under the charge of the Vicar: the other, 
St. Simon's, has for its incumbent his 
brother, the Be v. Robert Handcock. 

It will thus be seen that three churches, 
holding collectively more than two thousand 
worshippers, and each surrounded by evan- 
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gelistic and edacational agencies of different 
kinds, have gprown out of the open-air preach- 
ing which the Bey. W. Handcock commenced 
in 1868. 

It is impossible in onr limited space to 
give details of the namerona parochial 
agencies at work. There are abont five 
hnndred children in the Sunday Schools, 
with fifty teachers. Several former teachers 
have either gone out as missionaries or been 
ordained to the ministry at home. The Bible 
and Prayer Union, Mothers' Meetings, Penny 
Bank, Temperance Society, Clothing Club, 
and Window Ghurdening Association are all 
equally rendering good service. 

The Bev. Arthur William Jephson, M.A., 
Vicar of St. John's, Waterloo Boad, Lam- 
beth, was educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1875. He 
was ordained by Archbishop Tait, to the 
curacy of Croydon, in 1876, and five years 
later was appointed by the Archbishop to his 
present charge. 

St. John's is one of the largest churches 
in London, and will seat 2,300 people. The 
building was commenced in 1822. The 
ground selected as a site was then a swamp* 
and partly occupied by a horse-pond. It 
was fonnd to be impracticable to majce a sure 
foundation in the native earth : so piles were 
driven and a f oondatioii of timber laid before 
the brickwork was begun. 

The first incumbent was Dr. Bamett. In 
his days Waterloo Boad was a fashionable 
part of London. So prosperous was the 
church at the time that no endowment was 
set apart for the incumbent, who was paid 
by means of the marriage fees. How 
changed it all is now I Waterloo Boad and 
Stamford Street are now deserted by fashion- 
ables, and the very stables behind these 
streets are tenanted by one or two families. 

The population nearly reaches 10,000, all 
poor. The living has now an endowment of 
£96 per annum. The parish has for years 
borne an unenviable reputation. Though 
only 704 yards long and 350 yards wide, it 
contains twenty-nine places for the sale of 
strong drink, and more theatrical and music- 
halls than any other part of London. For 



years the church was at a very low ebb, but 
under the last vicar, the Bev. A. J. Bobin- 
son, things were greatly brightened, and his 
successor has even still further improved 
the position of affairs. There are good 
schools (educating 400 children) which have 
just been enlarged at a cost of £2,000. The 
disused churchyard has been laid out as a 
garden, and is highly appreciated by the 
poor people of the neighbourhood. The fine 
old organ, whose powers Mendelssohn ooce 
tested, has also been rebuilt at a cost of 
£400, and is now one of the best in the 
south of London. What such a parish as St. 
John's would be without a church or a 
working vicar, is a question which the Liber* 
ation Society could not easily answer. 

Our port rait is from a photograph by Messrs 
Lombardi and Co., 13, Pall Mall East. 

Mr. Bobert Sawyer, of Maidenhead, is a son 
of the late Charles Sawyer, Esq., of Hey wood 
Lodge, Berks, a property held by the family 
from the year 1642, when it was purchased 
by Sir Charles Sawyer. He is a graduate of 
Merton College, Oxford, and was called to the 
Bar on the Oxford Circuit in 1848. 

For many years he was the Leader at the 
Oxford and Gloucester Sessions, also Bevi- 
sing Barrister for West Gloucestershire, 
Berkshire, and West Staffordshire. He is an 
earnest student of Natural History, and is a 
member of the Committee of the Boyal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

He is also a member of the Total Abstinence 
Section of the C. E. T. S., and has been a 
yioe-Chairman of the Society for many years. 
He is a frequent contributor to the Churek of 
England TemperanM Chronicle, and has re- 
cently been mainly instrumental in promo- 
ting the formation of the United Kingdom 
Bailway Temperance Union. Apart from his 
love of railway men, there is a certain fitness 
in associating Mr. Sawyer with "progress on 
the line; " for we suppose few members of 
the Church Temperance Society, in further- 
ing its interests, more frequently take a ride 
on the iron horse. 

Our portrait is engraved from a photograph 
by Messrs. Debenbam A Gk)uld, of Bourne- 
mouth. 
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BY THE RET. E. W ILTOK, H.l., AUTHOB OT "SUKOLEAMS," ETO. 
(5» HluttnttfMi, Ta.st !)07.) 



1 HE reaper's work is almost done, 
In golden glorj stand the 



And underneath the sinldng 

The sea in golden glor/ heaves. 
The snn niay sink beneath the sea, 

Qod'a loving-kindness never sets ; 
The Instre from the eheaves may flee, 

God never leaves ns, or forgets. 



Lord, from the altar of our aonl. 

Touched with the flame of Thy great 
love, 

Iiike incense shall onr praises roll 
And cling abont Thy Throne above. 

Our hands in praise to Thee we lift. 
And bless 'Hiee for onr Harvest mirtb ; 

Bnt most of all for that good Gift 

Which broaght the joy of Heaven to 

earth ! 



Wat ^ptmli £tart: 



WHAT HAPPENED AT THE RIVER'S SIDE. 

BT TnE LATE KBT. JOHM T. BEBJEANT, VICAR OP ST. WARl's, FOLHAM.* 
"■Whose heart the Lord opened." — Act* iri. 14. 



SENTENCE short bnt 
weighty. It offers for 
onr consideration four 
words, from each of 
which, if God help onr 
meditations, we may 
gather something use- 
tnt in the way of connsel or comfort. 
Whoii — /leort — fhn Lord — i^ened. 

In the first place, then, we take the 
word WHOSE, and we ask oonelveB if there 
is anything in it to unravel or expand P 

We find that the scene is Philippi, 
where Panl, accompanied by Silas, had 
gone to preach. He found very little 
there to encourage him ; bnt at last a knot 
of hearers were found, who met to pray 
in a little bnildii^ upon the banks of a 
river, and who were glad to hear, from 
any one, words whereby their difficolties 



might be disentangled and their hearts 
established. Among these one is specially 
mentioned, and she is closely connected 
with the events that happened on the 
Apostle's visit to the city. She is the 
" who " refenred to, and among other facts 
conneoted with her, we are specially in- 
formed of those four ; her name, her rew- 
dence, her trade, and her religion. 

Her name ? It was Lydia. Most Bible 
names have a meaning. John means 
grace; Peter, a rock; Timothy, one who 
fears Qod ; Solomon, peaeedble ; David, 
beloved; Khods, a roie ; Hester, a myrtU; 
Sosanna, a Uly. A name in the Christian 
Chnrch is given at an interesting period 
of onr life's history, when vre are brought 
to Christ, and signed with His sign, and 
outwardly consecrated to His service. And 
it is not an unimportant thing that we 



' Many of onr Maders will retnember a briel sketch ol the lite ot the loved and loving John F]avtn 
SMjeant, which appeared with his portnit in Home Word* tor IBSl (page 161). When he was dyiDg he 
■aid to a deal Iriend, " I want ;out thild's Oospel " — the term he need to apply to the fall teaiching ol 
that friend's minialty, and whieh moat euetly deeoribed his own. " Ezoept je DMome as little ridMnn. 
ye eannot enter the kinsdom ol heaTon." See " Two Cities." {Home Wordt Office.) Vriix 2t. 6(i. 
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shoald have a good name. The term by 
which a man is eaUed may teaeh him what 
he onght to he^ and may hang^ at one time 
as a drag npon the wheels of his evil 
passions, and at another time may ronse 
him to acts of jnstice and of mercy and of 
Christian heroism. A " John " may strive 
affcer the grace which his name signifies, 
or an '* Isaac " may stndy to confer upon 
parents the ''joy" which they seem to 
have expected from him in giving him a 
name indicative of gladness. A ** Peter " 
will hardly become a shivering reed, and 
bend or break at the first onset of temp* 
tation; or a Rhoda — ^name expressive of 
all that is fragrant and beantifnl — ^become 
a thorn to pierce, or a briar to tear. 

We cannot say that the name Lydia is 
specially significant. It is a word which 
indicates to ns that she was a native of 
Lydia, a province of Asia Minor. The 
word itself signifies ''crooked," and the 
province was probably so called from its 
winding rivers. Bnt we may, at all events, 
say this ; we hear in the Bible of names 
^ which are in the Book of Life," and this 
was one of them. Gk>d's eye had rested 
upon her who bore it, and He had made 
her one of the children of His household, 
and one of the heirs of His throne. 

If she had a name she had also a home. 
She lived at Thyatira, a town in the 
province just mentioned, a large and 
wealthy city, and doubtless a wicked city. 
In great cities, even in Gospel times, God's 
Day is openly broken, and God's Name 
greatly profaned. There you will find 
brazen-faced lads of sixteen or eighteen — 
ready to steal, or to bum, or to kill, hang- 
ing around the street comers, or haunt- 
ing the tavern, a terror to their peaceful 
neighbours, and an eye-sore to decent by- 
passers. There, too, you will find full- 
grown men, as ferocious in their tones as 
they are fierce in their looks, staggering 
along nnder the effects of liquor — ^who 
never open their Bibles and never pray. 



who never cross the threshold of a place 
of worship, whose wives and children run 
about in rags, and who are debasing them- 
selves, day after day, almost to the lowest 
hell. But there, too, you will find the 
servants of the most High — sometimes in 
lowly cellars, sometimes in lofty attics, 
sometimes on the bendios of the ragged 
school, sometimes in crowded workshops, 
sometimes, it may be, in palaces ceiled 
with cedar and paiated by vermilion. 
Perhaps they are not there in large 
numbers, and it may be that men despise 
them, if they know them, but there they 
are like roses in the midst of a November 
landscape, like spots of green amid the 
desert waste, like stars in the blackness of 
the night. Now it was just thus in the 
great city of Thyatira. There Lydia, 
together with a few friends, was accus- 
tomed to seek Gbd's Face and to call upon 
His Name. 

If she had a name and a home she had 
also a trade. She was a " seller of purple." 
She belonged to the working-classes. 
Some upon earth are called to occupy 
the high places, some humble positions. 
There are among men fishers in the deep, 
ploughers of the soil, trainers of the vine, 
tenders of the cattle, attendants upon the 
sick, instructors of the young, ministers 
of the Gospel to the guilty, sweepers of 
the, streets, and wielders of the sceptre. 
The happy thing is when men are willing 
to be what God has appointed them to be, 
— when, instead of sighing after other 
posts of usefulness, they fill up their own, 
— ^when with honest and laborious hands 
and a fervent spirit they are found bring- 
ing honour to their employment, whether 
it be exalted or menial, by their way of 
filling it. 

But the best thing yet remains to be 
told about her — ^her religion, " She wor- 
shipped God." Not that she had clear 
views of His perfections, or of the way 
in which Ho must be approached ; but 
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her heart was divinely honest in seeking 
the knowledge of Him, and whenever 
people Bteadfastlj set their faces towards 
God, thongh tfaey may walk for a time in 
great darkness, in the end the clond will 
be removed. Let them walk in the light 
which they already possess, and presently 
the dawn shall brighten into the perfect 
day. Lydia and her friends thirsted after 
salvation, — felt that earth was not their 
resting-place, — that they most somewhere 
or other spend & long eternity, and desired 
that they might so walk as to spend it in 
peace and hononr. They probably felt, 
too, something of the burden of sin, and 
desired to be freed from both its guilt and 
its power. And at last their toinds are 
enlightened and their hopes confirmed. 
The greatest preacher among the sons of 
earth is sent to instruct them, and they 
see, as it were, with unveiled eyes, the 
tmths of eternity in the light that is shed 
on them by the preaching of this strange 



What a happy thing it is that this 
fourth partionlar is told ns abonb tbis 
woman. "She worshipped God." She 
might have been named " Empreu of dU 
the Eatt; " she might have oumeii a city 
instead of being the obscnre resident of 
one of its abodes ; she might have worn 
parple instead of «oU pnrple; and yet 
how little in the account of those who 
jndge rightly wonld her consequence have 
been. £nt " she worshipped Ood." This 
gives dignity to her character and interest 
to her story. It lifts her np from the 
masses of her fellow-men, and it stamps 
her with a worth which many a man of 
wealth and honour lacks altogether, and 
which princes might covet. 

Now I think yon will see a little into 
the contents of that first word of the 
eentenoe which I proposed to unfold: — 
"v>ho$e." Toa see what she, who is re- 
ferred to by the word, is called, where she 
lived, how she earned her livelihood, and 
bow she sought the good of her souL 



;fafile« for 70u. 
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V. BETTER DENIED 
THAN DEOEIVED. 
" 'T venture on me," 

id the plank to the 
traveller; "my tim- 
ber is nnsoond, and 
I cannot bear your 
weight." 
" How then shall I cross the torrent ? " 
cried the traveller ; " the night is darl^ 
and I know no other way." 

" Nay," said the plank, " that I must leave 
to you ; but surely it were better to tell 
you the truth &ow,hard thonghit mayseem, 
than to leave you to find it oat for yonrself 
when you were struggling in the waters." 



VI. PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 

" Did you ever hear anything like that F " 
said a robin to a blackbird, as they were 
picking up some crumbs on the ledge of a 
window where a captive thrush was wail- 
ing out its melancholy notes. " I shouldn't 
have known it for a thrush. I'd hold my 
tongue if I couldn't sing better than 
that." 

" Wait awhiliij friend," said the black- 
bird, " till you are caught and caged, and 
see what sort of a song you'll give us then. 
I'm very glad he's able to sing at all, 
poor fellow; there are very few of us that 
wonld have spirit enough left for it, in his 
place, I fanay." 




(Cemptrance ^arrolDK* 
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" O many % shaft, ai nendom sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant.*'— Seott. 




HTTiE eloqnenoe and argmneiit are too 
soon forgotten, the temptations to 
demoralizing indnlgenoe are still pre- 
sented to the people in sedaotive 
forms in every 8treet,from early mom« 
ing to the midnight honr; we might 
almost say in every house, at eveiy meal ; so ^t 
the enemy we have to contend with is all hot 
omnipresent. His assaults are directed hj the 
strongest of motives— that of pecuniary gain, and 
they are favoured by the fascination which steong 
drink possesses to the greater part of mankind.*' — 

Sir Edward Baitut. 

• • • 

A GxTBS roB Habd Tzios. — Four pints of bitter 
ale, or five half-glasses of whisky a dav, cost at 
least ten-pence. If a young man at the age of 
eighteen, instead of spending this sum daily in 
dnnk, places it in the savings bank at simple 
interest, when he is thirty years of age it will 
amount to £240 4$. ; at forty it will be £542 16«. ; 
at fifty, £925 12«. ; at sixty, £1,520 12t. ; and at 

seventy, £1,981 4$. 

« • « 

** Ws are constrained to repeat that which we 
have probably said fifty times before, that the 
people of this country drink an inordinate deal 
more strong liquor than is good for their health, 
morala, and material prosperity; and that the 
swilling of raw spirits is, in particular, a national 
curse, nuisance, and shame.'* — Daily Telegraph. 



** Tbsbb is not a vice, or a disease, or a calamity 
of any kind, that has not its frequent rise in a 

public house.'*— rA« Timee. 

• • • 

Thb Lajicet says: — "Let there be no mistake 
about the voice of medical practitioners or autho- 
rities on this matter. It is on the side of Tem- 
perance, of extreme Temperance. Anything else 

is risky.'* 

« • • 

A LAST who went to^Canada by the AUan steamer 
Sardinian writes : — 

" On both sides of the ship there is far too much 
drinking. I have succeeded in obtaining some 
pledges, but I wish I could get many more. I 
think it would not be too much to say Uiat in the 
steerajge and intermediate, among the English- 
speaking passengers, nine-tenths are leaving home, 
directly or indirectly, on account of drink.*' 



Wx«« atb onr weapons t Persuasion and prayer I 
Oar canse is the cause of tmtb, wisdom, and rivht,— 

The spear, shield, and breastplate the Lord will pre- 
pare- 
In armoar of righteousness, dad for the light I 






Tboiias Cabltlx's Temperance appeal to the 
•< free and independent " voter long siace became 
famous. He said: — 

** No one oppresses thee, O free and independent 
franchiser; but does not this stupid pewter-pot 
oppress thee ? No son of Adam can bid thee come 
or go ; but the absurd pot of heavy wet, this can 
and does 1 Thou hast the thrall, not of Cedric the 
Saxon, but of thy own brutal appetites and this 
scoured dish of liquor, and thou pratest of thy 

liberty ! Thou entire blockhead ! " 

• • • 

Mb. Cluuu Aspikall, J.P., coroner of liver- 
pool, sa^ that he has given up alcohol absolutely 
and entirely, so as to be able to say to other people, 

"Bo as I do." 

• • • 

Mb. Bbadlet, of H.M.S. NeUon^ at a meeting 
at Ballarat, stated that aM the desertions which 
had taken place in connection with his own ship 
were due to drink. The crime which had been 
committed in the service generally was attributable 

to indulgence in strong drink. 

• • • 

The Bishop ov Dovbb, in a recent address at 
Ganterbunr, said : — 

*' The Temperance movement, like most move- 
ments, had its three stipes— first, the pooh-pooh 
stage; secondly, the pdting stage; lastly, the 
prosperity stage. Total Abstinence had got far 
past the pooh-pooh stage, and was passing weU 
through tne pelting into the prosperity stage. 
They sometimes heard hard things said of them 
and of their work, but they were content to leave 
the work in Gk)d*s hands. He hoped, however, 
that they would not say hard things, and mar 
the good cause, by neediBSsly speaking at all un- 
charitably of those engaged in the trade." 

• • • 

In the standing orders of the 18th Light In- 
fantry, the following extract from an order issued 
to them by Sir Bobert Sale, after the memorable 
defence of JeUalabad, is inserted :— *' The oom- 
manding officer attributes the famed courage of 
the regiment before the enemy, their exemplary 
conduct in quarters under most trying circum- 
stances, the unwearied spirit which supported 
them in their incredible labours, and their extra- 
ordinary good health, to the veir auspicious fact 
that during the whole time they had no means of 
obtaining liquor of any description.** 



Onward is Upward 1 So, march with your Guide : 
Enlist in our ranks t take the pledse and the sign : 

LoTe God and love man: yoa will flgnt on our side : 
Here's mv hand, foUow-soldier and friend : gire 
me thme. — S. C. Hall. 
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BT THE KET. C. WASBUte BABJUUT, U.A^ TICAE 01 ULTEBSIOK. 

(CimHnueil/rom Pos« 1M-) 

of men aad vomen of aiity, uid aevenlf, yea, 
and eighty. Will bis utterances, bovever 
earnest, meet all their wants ? Can he dig 
deep «nongb, can he soar high eooDgh, for 
them ? No, it is impoesibla ! 

But a written form of words meets this 
difficulty. Tribulation, and patience, and 
experience have laid tbcir rbaatened hand 
upon the pages of onr Prayer-Book I They 
are Bteepod in the tears of saintly sorrow; 
tbey are Btaiiied irith tha blood of futhfnl 
martyrs. There is no tribulation bnt it« 
pangs are understood; there is no patience 
hut ita endurance ia tested : there is no 
experience but its deepest depth of change 
and chance have been sounded by onr Eag- 
liah Liturgy ; and the youngest curate prays 
OB with the lips of threescore years and t«n ; 
and though he knoirs tbeir nieaning but in 
part now, the years shall pass away, as years 
must ever do, and by-and-by he shall know 
it, even as it was known to the aged ones 
whose representative he was ifhen he was 
young. And is that nothiugF 



OOK again at the ques- 
tion of in«ep«T«icB. 

Our ministers in church 
and chapel are many of 
them young, although 
most of onr ffoQconfor- 
mist bodies permit a 
more youthfut ministry 
than the Cburcb of England. I pass that 
by. What I want to point oat to you is 
this, that while you can give these young 
men, in the Establishment and in Dis- 
sent, a good, a carerul, and a godly prepara- 
tion for their calling, yon cannot give tliem 
experience. No knowledge is complete 
without personal trial. It is fnbiifaCton 
that worketh patience, and patience fxperi- 
enM. Bat tribniation is the first rung of the 
ladder. And what young man at twenty 
knows what trial isF And patience is the 
second rang. And what young man at 
twenty knows what suSering is F How, 
then, can he have trod the third rung — ex- 
perience P But seel he must pray in behalf 

(To be eonttnaed.) 



Inttvnvpttt fftlitiS^* 

(Set niialratian. Page 214.) 



WABM September; a 
oiet comer, oool and 
boded ; hnogry boy, knife 
nd fork in hand, and at 
work. What more to 
complete the enjoy- 

Young " Hal d' the 
Marsh " there, as he is colled in those parts, 
never heard the word "felicity" perhaps; 
but he counted, five minutes ago, on a good 
time of uointerrupted felicity. Poor young 
ladling I He hod earned it. 

Uninterrupted felicity, Hal, my boy, means 
pndding as mnch as yon will, and nobody 
to watch yon while yon eat it. Out in the 
garden, too, among the flowers and fruits, 



my Hal. .Was there ever such a feast, in 
fable or in song, as the feast that has been 
provided on that substantial board P Was 
there ever such a hom-bandled fork and such 
an efficient knife F Talk of Metropolitan 
Uappin Brothers, or Mappia & Sod, or eren 
Mappin & Company ! Give me proTincisI 
Smithsou &, Company. 

At least no, not company. Hal wants no 
company, not he; he would run up n brick 
wall on the spot, if he hod bis way, to keep 
off intruders. Hal will he ready for company 
by-and-by, and ready tor work, too — to do 
him justice — but not now. 

I wish yon could have your way, just this 
once, Hal ; I do, indeed. I'm not a bit afraid 
that such unintcrrnpted felicity aa beef pud- 
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ding woald demoralise yoa in the least ; and 
I am very much afraid that the imminent and 
impending Angnst waap will not set your 
mind at work, with any especial earnestness, 
upon the vanity of meat pudding, all to one- 
self. 

Bat it cannot be. The wasp itself becomes 
a preacher, and shames me into preaching 
against my will, and stings Hal, if he does 
not take heed, into moralising. If Hal ever 
gets a vote for the county, as an agricultural 
labourer, he will vote against wasps and in- 
terruptions generally; interruptions of the 
business of Parliament, for example, I'm 
certain. 

There was once a man, young Hal, whose 
name was Damocles. They had strange 
names in those days, and never called people 
"Mr.," you know, as we do now; but still 
you and I have a fancy for calling this gentle- 
man by the title of " Mr." Well, Mr. Damo- 
cles was an envious and discontented man 
really, but only a flattering and fawning man 
seemingly. Mr. Damocles had a master; and 
between ourselves and the pudding, Hal, I 
think we all have masters. Some of ns don't 
like to confess it ; but there it is, as true as 
steel forks, whether we confess it or deny it. 

Mr. Damocles' master was named King 
Dionysins, those old-world people being fond 
of odd names beginning with D. Said Damo- 
cles one day to his master, — 

"Oh, how happy you must be; beef- pud- 
ding as much as you like, nothing to do in 
particular, plenty of slaves to wait upon you, 
no anxieties, no perplexities, no fears ! " 

And so saying, Damocles took off his hat — 
queer hats they wore in those days — first of 
all looking round to see whether there was 
anybody who would say, " What did you do 
that for ? One man is as good as another, 
isn't heP" And Damocles heaved a deep 
sigh. 

King Dionysius heaved a deeper, as he 
replied, — 



" Lord Damocles " — kings always show 
more respect rather than less respect, you 
know ; it is only little people that withhold 
due honour — " come and try how you like 
being a king. Have beef-pudding as much 
as you please, put on my crown at sir to- 
morrow morning, live in my palace, rule my 
people— are you willing P " 

" Bather ;* said Damocles in the language 
of those days. " I shall have uninterrupted 
felicity, I know." 

He saw a strange smile playing round the 
corners of DionyBius' bearded mouth, and 
gleaming in Dionysius' eyes, as the bargain 
was completed ; but who cares for smiles that 
come out of bearded mouths and blue ejes ? 

lliat spiteful wasp came to Damocles as it 
came to •* Hal o' the Marsh ; " only it wasn't 
a wasp. It was a sword that hung over 
Damocles' head by one single hair ; if the 
hair broke, the sword would kill Damocles. 
Just as Damocles was going to take a slice of 
pudding, he saw a sun-flash over his head, 
reflected across the table from the suspended 
sword, and he looked as frightened as Hal 
looks. Just examine Hal's eyes, and read 
there the words, " interrupted felicity." 

If there is not a skeleton in every house — 
and for my part I don't believe there is — 
there is a wasp in every felicity. Only the 
wasp isn't always a wasp. Sometimes it's a 
sword hung on a hair overhead, sometimes 
it's a long bill that has to be paid, sometimes 
an uncomfortable recollection that you can't 
get quit of. 

Bat what I want to say is, in any case, do 
not be afraid of your " wasp." Grasp your 
nettle, my boy of agriculture ; down with the 
wasp; make war upon him ; extinguish him. 
He only came to teach you a spelling lesson, 
and he's of no further use in the world. " No 
uninterrupted felicity here," is the spellinc: 
lesson he came to teach. Can you learn it P 
" Not yet ? " oh, nonsense ; try. 

S. B. Jaites, D.D. 



THE LESSON OF PATIENOE. 




E patient I oh, be patient I — though yet 

our hopws are green, 
The harvest fields of freedom shall be 
crowned with siinny sheen* 



Be ripening; be ripening !— mature your 

silent way. 
Till the whole broad land is tongued with 

fire on freedom's harvest day. 

Archbishop Tbskch. 
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XXVII. SOMETHINQ TO DO. 

HAT, if I have bnt » mind. 

Do good in numj wayti 
Plenty to do tba joannf mBj flndt 

In thaae onr basy days. 
Bad wonld it be, though yoong and imal]. 
If I were of no nae at aU. 

One gentle word that I may apeak. 

Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, thongh a trifle poor and weak. 

ProTO like a tiny seed ; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
Prom tnch a very little thing 1 

Then let me try, each day and howa 

To act npon this plan,— 
What little good ia in my power. 

To do it while I cant 
If to be nsefnl thna I try, 
I may do better by-and-by. 

XXVIII. JOHNNY'S LESSON. 

JoxsvT had a long lesson to learn i but be tried hard, 
and said it without a single mistake. So his tether gave 
him threepence. A very happy boy was he when he ran 
dowB the street, to the toy-shop^ to buy a top which he 
had longed to have for a good while. 

He had not gone flur when he saw a boy with a large 
basket of oranges on his arm, standing at the door of a 
small house. Johnny stopped to look ; he did not mean 
to buy any, for he thought a red top was better than any 
orange that ever grew. A little cripple sat in the door of 
the honse, looking longingly on the golden fruit. " Oh, 
dear I I wish I had a penny to buy one," be said, *' th^ 
look so ntc*.** But the poor cripple had no money, and 
the orange-seller walked on. 

Johnny walked slowly after him. " Til buy that lame 
child an orange,*' he said to himself. "No, I won't 
thongh ; f or if I do^ I can't get that top. Oh, dear 1 1 wish 
I had four pence Instead of three ; then I would get him 
one I he can't play as I can." 

Thus he went on thinking to himself; but soon he 
started off on a run after the boy with the oranges. 
"Btop, stop I" eried Johnny, *'I want to buy three 



oranges }" and he held out his money. The boy gara 
him the fruit, took the threepence, and went on. Johnny 
hurried back to where the lame boy sat, with his head 
resting on his hands. He put the oranges in the cripple's 
lap, saying, ** Here thoy are, don't cry ; " and ran home 
before the poor boy had time to thank him. 

" Where is your top, Johnny P " asked his mother, when 
he got home. Then he told her how he had spent his 
money. *' Ood bless yon, my dear boy," said his mother, 
laying her hand on his curly head ; " and may He teach 
you, more and more, the blessed lesson of denying your- 
self, so that you may help them that need." 

Johnny was far happier, in having pleased the poor 
helpless cripple, than if he had bought the prettiest top 
that ever was made. In doing so, he was denying him- 
self for the good of others. 

**li if mors blMi»d to gitw tKan to rsoeiM." 

XXIX. THE DAIRYMAN'S DAUGHTER. 
" Txi Dairyman's Daughter," of whom we read in Legh 
Richmond's " Annals of the Poor," went to church one 
day because she had gota new gown. The text was, " Be 
clothed with humility." The preacher showed the diflhr- 
ence between the clothing of the body and the clothing of 
the souL She felt ashamed of her vanity, cast off the rags 
of her own righteousness, and " put on the Lord Jeans." 
Her bright example has done good to thousands. A 
writer tells us that he once saw a widow lady pointing to 
her gravestone, and reading to her youthful companion. 
The book in her hand was "The Annals of the Poor." 
The lady was Uae Duchess of Kent, and her companion 
was her danghter-Queen Victoria. 

XXX. OUR GREAT HIGH PRIEST. 
Abouv a hundred yean ago, a Welsh boy heard a sermon 
upon the Priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ It wss a 
new idea to the boy, and he was deeply and lastingly im- 
pressed. To this day all the Welsh revere his memory t 
for that boy became the Bev. Thomas Charlea of Bala, 
the apostle of his native land, the founder of day and 
Sunday-schools, and of the Bible Society. A faith like 
his in the Priesthood of Christ is the secret of a true and 
f mitftxl life. Happy are they who early learn by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit that they are sinnen, and that 
the Lord Jeans Christ is our only Priest end King. 



Ci)e iStble iSKine Searcbeti. 
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BIBLB QUBSTIONB. 

L TX THAT examples are there of a tank or cistern used 
K X as an instrument of persecution F 

5. Who " turned away from " St. Paul in his second im- 
prisonment at Rome, and who sought him out? 

3. Find mention of profoesional monmen in both Tes- 
taments. 

4. Give the only place ia the Old Testament where 
"Messiah "occurs. 

6. Who foreshadowed Christ in both offices of King and 
Priest at once ? 

6. Where is Christ called " David" P 

7. Who beicgred not to be called by her right name F 



8. Give six passages indicating that in thaBaal loofs 
are flat. 

9. Who were many days without taking off their 
clothes P 

10. Give four examples of suicide. 

ANSWERS (See Jult Ko., p. 167). 

I. Compare Job i. and xlii. Because his flnt children 
were stUl his. II. John xi. 86; isike xix. 41 1 Heb. v. 7. 
m. AcU xii. 4. IV. Exod. xvii. 7 ; Num. xx. 13. Y. Trust, 
2 Kings xviii. 6; obedience, 2 Kings xxiii. 26. VI.2Kings 
i. 2. y II. A banish and Jehoram m Israel ; Jehoram and 
Ahasiah in Judah. Yin. Nine. IZ. See 2 Chron. x. 16 ; 
xxii. 10 ; xxxii. 24 (Hezekiah having no son as yet). X. 
Jeremiah, EzeUel, Daniel. Haggai, Zechariah, Maiachi. 
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OD ! unto Thee I kneel, 

ind thank Thee! Thou 
nnto my native land — 
Tea, to the outspread earth — 
Hast stretched in love Thy everlasting 
hand; 

And, Father, Thou hast spread 

Before men's eyes this charter of the free. 
That all Thy Book might read. 

And justice love, and truth, and liberty ! 



Btble. 

I Thou doubly precious Book ! 

Unto Thy light what doth my country 
owe! 
Thou teachest age to die^ 
And youth in truth unsullied up to 
growl 
In lowly homes a comforter art thou, — 
A sunbeam sent from God,— an ever- 
lasting bow I 

ROBEBT NiCOLL. 
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OR, ENGLAND'S DEBT TO WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TTVBACB IK lOHDOR.-— JOINS LI7THBE AT WIT- 
TEHBEBO.— THE EEW TS8TAMBKT IH ENO- 

LI8E.— OPrOBITlOE. 

YNDA LF. Iiavio g made con- 
siderable progress with his 
translation, thought it best, 
in 1523, to make his way to 
London. He hoped to interest 
Bishop TanBtal,as a scholar: 
bnt the Bishop, thoogh he 
loved classical learning himself, had no wish 
to see the Scriptnres in the hands of the 




people^ He did not aotnally forbid Tyndale 
proceeding, bat he gave him no encoarage- 
ment. Hamphrey Monmouth, a London 
merohant, proved at this time " a friend in 
need." He received the Reformer as a gaest 
in his house, and there he continued at his 
labours for about a year. 

Tyndale found, however, at every step that 
the Romish Ghurch would never let him 
carry out his purpose in England; and in 
May, 1524, he joined the great-hearted Martin 
Luther at Wittenberg. Here he completed 
the translation of the New Testament into 
English. The printing of the Sacred Book 
was first attempted at Cologne, but Romish 
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inflaence interfered, and Tyndale bad to fly 
to the Protestant city of Worms. Here at 
length six thousand copies were printed, and 
gradually smuggled over into England. 

Of these six thousand copies, not three per- 
fect copies are now knovm to exist. A frag- 
ment of the Gospel of St. Matthew is in the 
British Museum ; an imperfect copy is in the 
library of St. Paul's Cathedral ; and a perfect 
copy, excepting the title-page, is in a library 
at Bristol* 

The reader will be interested in the fol- 
lowing quotation from Tyndale's Yersion, 
not only on its ovni account, but as illustra- 
ting the style of English spoken in his day. 
Mrs. Marshall, in her charming story, " Day- 
spring," introduces the passage as read by 
Tyndale himself to his pupils at the Manor 
Houses Little Sodbury— '' the portion which 
I writ out last night when ye were all slum- 
bering." 

''William Tyndale had been conning over 
bis precious manuscript, and « smile broke 
over his &ce as at last he cleared his throat 
and said : — 

" ' Hearken, children, andyoa my kinsman, 
these are good words. Say, are they not as 
the dew of Hermon, as the small rain upon 
the tender herb P Methinks the holy Apostle, 
when he wrote them, must have called to 
mind many an one "who would find in them 
the balm for wounds, the ointment for sores, 
the tuning-fork for the discordant machine. 
May the Spirit of the living God shine down 
on our hearts, as we read, as the April sun 
is shining on the golden blossoms of yon 
mary-buds.' '* 

*' Sonorous and full was the voice which 
now read : — 

" ' Though I speake with the tonges of men 
and angels, and yet had no love, I were even 
as soundynge brasse, and as tynklynge 
cynball, and though I ooulde prophesy and 
understande all secretes and aU knowledge, 
yea if I had all fayth so that I could move 
mountayns cute of their places, and yet had 
no love, I were nothynge. 

'"And though I bestowed idl my gooddes 



to fede the poore, and though I gave my 
body even that I burned, and yet have no 
love, it profeteth me nothynge. Love snf- 
freth longe and is oorteous, loveenvieth nott, 
love doth not frawardly, swelleth not, dealeth 
not dishonestly. Seketh nott her awne, is 
not provoked to anger, thynketh not evyll, 
reioyseth not in iniquitie but reioyseth in 
the truth, suffreth all thynges, beleveth all 
thynges, endureth in all thynges. 

'"Though. that prophesy inge &yle, other 
tongues shall cease, or knowledge vanysshe 
awaye, yet love falleth never awaye. 

" ' For cure knowledge is unparfet, and onre 
prophesyinge is unparfet, but when thatt 
which is parfet is come, then thatt which is 
unparfet shall be done awaye. 

"'When I was a chylde, I spake as a 
chylde, I understode as a chylde, I ymma- 
gened as a chylde. But as sone as I was a 
man, I put awaye all childesshnes. 

" ' Nowe we se in a glasse even in a darke 
speakynge, but then shall we se £u^ to face. 
Nowe I knowe unparfectly, but then shall I 
knowe even as I am knowen. 

" ' Now abideth fayth, hope and love, even 
these thre, but the chefe of these is love. 

" ' Yea, the greetest, and the chefest. Yea, 
for it abideth ever.' '* 

That Tyndale's translation of "God's Word 
Written " had to be, as we have said, " smug- 
gled over into England " from the Continent 
was bad enough, but the reception the Holy 
Book met with from the Bomish Church was 
sadder and more painful still. Instead of 
telling the people, as the Divine Teacher 
told them, to " Search the Scriptures," the 
Book was immediat^y so proscribed that no 
doubt the copies gradually fell into the hands 
of the priests, and almost the whole edition 
perished by fire. A large number we knov 
were thus burned at once. Gardinftl Wolsey 
directed Bishop Tunslal to preach at Paul's 
Cross, denouncing the translation as here- 
tical, and then to bom a copy before the 
assembled citieens at the close of the service. 
AU persons also were commanded to deliver 
tip their finglish Testaments under pain of 



* A perfect copy of Tyndale's revised edition of the New Testament, brought out in 1534, is also in 
the Brittsh Museum. It ia beautifully printed on vcdlum, with iUuBtetioBS, and on the gilt edgee bu^ 
still be read ** Anna Angliss Begina," showing that it was a presentation copy to Queen Aane Bolejn, 
who sympathised with the Beformecv. 
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excommimication, wbich really meant perse- 
cution little short of death. 

All that oould be done was done to put out 
the light of God's Word; but "the Day- 
spring " had dawned ! The giant resolve of 
the man of faith did not falter. The more 
Bibles that were burned, the more would he 
print and send to England. "To give the 
Bread of Life to the hungry, to bring the 
thirsty soul to the fountain of living waters, 
to unlock the prison-house made fast by the 
bars and bolts of ignorance and superstition" 
—this was William Tyndale's steadfast pur- 
pose, this his life-long desire, and nothing 
should arrest it. 

As a scholar's work, no doubt the transla- 
tion, if Tyndale had been willing to allow the 
Church of Borne to retain possession of it| 
might have excited comparatively little op- 
position ; but the Bible given to the people 
was the key-stone of the Beformation, and 
the priests "loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds" and teaching "were evil.*' 
Luther*s grand doctrine of Justification by 
Faith— the pillar of a standing or falling 
Ohurch — ^was clearly and fully grasped by 
Tyndale, and one of his famous works in vin- 
dication of that doctrine called " The Parable 
of the Wicked Mammon,*' excited perhaps 
still more the persecuting spirit of his 
enemies. He wrote in the preface of this 
book these bold and memorable words : — 

** Sbme men will ask, peradventure, why I take 
the labour to make this work, inaonuoh as they 
inll bum it, seeing they burnt the Gospel? I 
answer, in burning the New Testament they did 
none other thing than that I looked for ; no more 
thaU they do if they lum me, alto, if it be Qod's 
mUitshiOliobe:' 

The doctrine which he teaohes and vindi- 
cates can hardly be expressed more clearly 
and eloquently than in such words as the 
following, which all who love their country 
and their Church may well treasure as words 
of purest gold : — 

** This is plain, and a sure conclusion, not to be 
doubted of, that there must be first, in the heart 
of a man, before he do any good work, a greater 
and a preeiouser thing than aU the goodworira 
in the world, to reconcile him to God — to bring 
the love and favour of God to him, to make him 

[Tohe 



love God again, to make him righteous and good 
in the sight of God, to do away his sin, to deliver 
him and loose h\m out of that captivity wherein 
he was conceived and bom, in which he could 
neither love God, nor the will of God. Or else, 
how can he work any good work that should 
please God, if there were not some supernatural 
goodness in him, given of God freely, whereof the 
good work must spring ? Even as a sick man must 
first be healed, or made whole, ere he can do the 
deeds of a whole man; and as the blind man 
must first have sight given him ere he can see ; 
and he that hath his feet In fetters, gyves, or 
stocks, must first be loosed, ere he can go, walk, 
or ran ; and even as they which thou readest of 
in the (Jospel, that they were possessed of the 
devils, oould not laud God till the devils were cast 
out. 

**That precious thing which must be in the 
heart, ere a man can work any good work is the 
Word of God, which in the Gospel preacheth, 
proflereth, and bringeth unto all that repent and 
believe, the favour of God in Christ. Whosoever 
heareth the Word and believeth it, the same is 
thereby righteous, and thereby is given him the 
Spirit of God which leadeth him unto all that is 
the will of God, and [he] is loosed from the 
captivity and bondage of the devil, and his heart 
is free to love God, and hath lust [desire] to do 
the will of God. Therefore it is called the Word 
of Life, the Word of Grace, the Word of Health, 
the Word of Redemption, the Word of Forgiveness, 
and the Word of Peace." 

This is noble teaching, and equally noble 
are some of the exhortations to practical 
obedience to the Divine law of Charity or 
Love. He speaks with stem plainness of 
the unrighteous "Mammon," as including 
what is wrongfully withheld from the neces- 
sity of others. And it is pleasant to find 
that Tyndale practised the charity which he 
taught Foxe has recorded that when in 
Antwerp he reserved two days in the week 
as " days of pastime," and that on the one 
it was his habit to visit all English refugees 
in the city, and relieve their wants, and on 
the other to walk round about the town, 
"seeking out every comer and hole where 
he suspected any poor person to dwell : and 
where he found any to be well occupied and 
yet overburdened with children, or else aged 
or weak, those also he plentifully relieved ; 
and thus he spent his two days of pastime." 

continued.) 
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A PENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL AND REVIEW. 




I HE FiBESiDK l^BWs" is awakening 
fireside interest everywhere. From 
east and west, north and southi 
letters reach us with promises of 
hearty snpport. Already a oirculation of 
aboab 40,000 copies weekly is secore: and 
steps are being taken to issue the first number 
on Friday, November 2nd. 

Bat to produce the paper in its proposed 
exceedingly cheap form and meet the outlay 
necessarily involved, we ought to start with 
at least 100,000 circulation. 

We want Kovm Words readers at onoe to 
make up the required number. They can 
easily do it by filling up the accompanying 
Older Form: and our confidence in their 
interest in this important effort convinces us 
that they will not refuse our request. 

It is a traly great mission work. No one 
can estimate the influence for good that may 
be exerted in hundreds of thousands of homes 
by such a paper. It only wants a long pall, 
and a strong pall, and a pull aU together^ to get 



the good ship launched, and then by Gk)d's 
blessing we hope for a prosperous voyage. 

Quarterly or Half- Yearly Orders will be of 
great service ; but we especially hope many 
of our readers will stir up local intereH by 
getting contributions, and ordering a supply 
of oopies weekly by Parcel Post 

It will be seen that any reader of Some 
Words sending Post Office Order for IDs. will 
receive free by post 

20 copies weekly for 6 weeks: 
And farther, as a recognition of friendly 
co-operation, a Half-crown Volume of Tales 
BY Mbs. Mabshall ; or " Tfls Homb Lif b of 
THB Fbihcb Cobbobt," by the Editor of Home 
Words, toiU he serU for aeceptanee wUh ike 
first weekly parcel. 

If £1 is forwarded^ 40 copies weekly will 
be sent, with a copy of " Englabd's Botal 
Homb," published at Ss. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Chablbs Mubbat, Home Words Office, 1, 
Paternoster Buildings, London, E.G.* 
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OMB forth, come forth, brave 
reapers ! [yo^- 



And bear your sheaves with 
We come to thank our Master, 
That Master good and true : 
We toil, we plant, we water, 

Our labours never cease. 
But God alone is Master, 
Who giveth the increase. 

The Lord of Life saith to us, 

" Come gather in your wheat ! 
But when you keep your Harvest, 

One thing do not forget : 
There comes another Harvest 

For which no mortal delves. 
There I am Harvest-Master, 

The sheaves are you yourselves. 



" My angels are the reapers, 

Both night and day they care 
To see the seed grow riper 

Within the bending ear: 
At last through Heaven's bright portal 

The guardian angels sweep. 
And say * The com is ready. 

Give, Lord, the word to reap.' 



« » 



And then the word is given — 

" Go forth and reap the com, 
The field so white with Harvest 

Upon this Harvest mom : 
Go forth, my angel reapers, 

And in your bosoms bear 
The sheaves to my fall gamer. 

And store the Harvest there." 

GbBABD MoULTBUt 



* The editorial arrangements will continue under the supervision of the Bev. Ghablbs Bullock, 
B.D., Editor of Home Words ^ who will be glad to receiye any suggestiQn^ addr9B8e4 to hm at 7, The 
Parv-gon, Blackheath, S«i)* 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE SST&A.K0B11BNT. 



N the meantime news of this 
proposal to get up a de- 
moralizing ** day in the coun- 
try " for the working classes 
of the largest town in Haad- 
leyshire was not long in 
coming to the ears of Mr. 
Bobert Goodwin of Gower Mead. Exag- 
gerated and conflicting reports, sach as are 
nsual in country places, were in circulation ; 
but the honest farmer, according to his wont, 
determined on sifling matters to the bottom 
until he came to the truth. 

" If half of what I hear is true, we shall all 
be disgraced, and the poor will suffer," he re- 
marked one evening on entering the common 
room and taking his accustomed seat. Mr. 
Bobert Goodwin's wife and two daughters, 
Anne and Helena, were busily employed in 
household duties; but his two sons, who 
were also in the room, showed some interest 
in the subject. These young men, Bobert 
the eldest, and Edward the younger, were 
both promising farmers who partook of their 
Other's spirit. He had done his duty to them 
in their youth, and hia hope was, that as 
they advanced in years they would not stray 
from the right path. 

"We can only hope that country gossip 
has made more of the thing than it should 
do,^ said Edward, always anxious to make 
the best of eyerything, especially where his 
parents were concerned. " I can hardly think 
that uncle Bichard would countenance such 
a thing." 

'' You have to remember that a heavy rent 
for the day would be a strong temptation,'' 
remarked Edward, who had frequently been 
in the right when taking a less hopeful view 
of things than either his father or brother. 

• At the evening meal, which was presently 
on the table, the talk centred around the 
same absorbing subject. Mrs. Goodwin, 
while wanting certain knowledge, was dis- 
posed to hope for the best. Anne and Helena, 



on the contrary, from what their cousin Mary 
of Woolston Mill had said, really believed that 
the fair and races would come off. The dis- 
cussion ended by Mr. Goodwin's saying that, 
as it was a fine evening, he should walk across 
and see his brother Bichard for himself. 

Though the farms of Bichard and Bobert 
Goodwin joined, the houses were about three- 
quarters of a mile apart, and the walk from 
one to the other lay along a private path across 
the fields. Being such near neighbours, the 
brothers were, of course, frequent visitors at 
each other's homes ; but, at the same time, 
through their characters being so opposite, 
that bond of common sympathy was wanting 
by which brothers should ever be united. 
Bobert's notions, very straightforwardly but 
never obtrusively expressed, were quite un- 
palatable to Bichard. 

On the evening in question, Mr. Bichard 
Goodwin happened to be alone in what was 
called the house-place, or common room, of 
his farmhouse —a very comfortable apartment 
in itself, and one which was made all the 
more pleasant by its lovely outlook across a 
charming valley. The other members of the 
household being abroad, Mr. Goodwin had 
for two hours or more been busy with his 
accounts, which, on this occasion, did not 
present quite so favourable a balance on the 
right side as they had been wont to do in 
former making-up days. Though the era of 
agricultural depression had not set in, times 
were certainly not so favourable with Bichard 
Goodwin as they had been. There was 
screw loose somewhere, but where it was could 
not easily have been made clear. Though 
Bichard Goodwin himself could not explain 
it, he admitted that the times were awry. 
Some ventures had not paid so well as they 
were expected to do ; unexpected losses had 
occurred, and thus it happened that at the 
time of his brother's calling Bichard was not 
in the best of hnmocrs. 

Not being naturally unsociable, however, 
Bichard pushed the account books aside, and 
prepared to become the entertainer. The 
usual topics, such as the weather, the mar-* 
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kets, and the outlook for the orops, were one 
and all touched upon before the inore seriotts 
business was broached. Robert then re- 
marked that he had a little matter on his 
mind he wished to mention. He had heard 
— though of course he did not believe it— that 
a bargain had been completed for the river 
meadows to be let for ateeple-chases on Whit- 
Monday. 

" And so you really think I'm the man to 
do anything wrong in that line of things P " 
answered Bichard^ in a tone that showed how 
little he relished the opening of the question. 
" Don't I go to church, bring up my family re- 
spectably, and try to pay every one their due P " 

'' Ay, ay, Eichard» my good fellow, enough 
about that/' said Bobert half apologetically. 
" I was mistaken, I see ; it is mere idle gossip. 
Pray forgive me, and change the subject." 

Change the subject! How could Mr« 
Bichard Goodwin do that, when inadvertently 
he had made a false impression on his brother's 
mind P He was more irritated than ever, be- 
cause he found that it would be necessary to 
make a more intelligible explanation. 

" Mark what I say, Bobert," he began, in a 
more solemn tone than he usually assumed ; 
" I did not say I had no intention of letting 
the ground. I intended to make you under- 
stand that I had good reasons for doing what 
I have done." 

Bobert's countenance fell as he now realized 
the true nature of the situation. Though not 
angry in the usual sense, he was certainly 
vexed. "Bichard," he said, in mild tones, 
which seemed to make the rebuke the more 
severe, '*you may have reasons for doing 
what yon have done, or what yon purpose 
doing; but you did not find them in the 
Word of God ; and I ean tell by your looks 
that conscience does not endorse them." 

Bising to leave as he finished this remarki 
Bobert held out his hand to his brother ; but 
Bichard moodily held bock, and looking 
another way, said hastily, ''Good-night; 
we do better apart." The meeting ended 
with nothing better being achieved. There 
was no actual quarrelling, but there was 
something like estrangement. Bobert was 
not more persevering, because he was afraid 
of unduly irritating his brother, whose dis- 
position was obstinate rather than strong. 



He walked slowly and thoughtfully home- 
WArd across t^b fields, while his brother re- 
seated himself at the table, and re-opened 
his accotint books. He pretended to be at 
work, but he was really too agitated to do 
anything beyond thmking about what had 
passed. Oobscience smote him, And the 
stroke made him angry. 



OflAPTBB IV. 
"she keaks sohethikg.** 

Bichard Goodwin had not sat very long in 
this mood before his attention was diverted 
by another subject» which indirectly also 
touched on the great money question. His 
wife and daughter entered the room in any- 
thing but a bad humour. Though affecting 
to overflow with sympathy, there was an 
under- current of elation too apparent to be 
disguised; and, on hearing that the ladies 
had been paying a visit to Miss Golding, the 
farmer himself seemed to be involuntarily 
lifted into a higher mood. 

Miss Golding was a maiden lady of con- 
siderable property, who resided on a small 
but pleasant estate about a mile away, on the 
border of the two farms. She was a very 
worthyi Christian lady, who had always given 
a due proportion of her substance to the poor, 
including the heathen abroad and the needy 
at home. It had been her heavy loss never 
to know her mother; and her &ther, an In- 
dian officer, had died at the post of duty, 
before his daughter had quite completed her 
education, more than half a century prior to 
the date of our narrative. Miss Golding was 
thus one of those interesting characters— 
especially interesting when young, and heirs 
to ample means — who, at the outset of life, 
find themselves to be alone in the world, 
without either near or distant relations to 
control their actions. The question had often 
been asked. Why has Miss Golding never 
married P and even when it came from tbo 
best informed on the subject, the answer had 
always been vague and unsatisfactory. There 
had been no lock of offers ; but the right man 
hod never come forward — so, at all events, 
said the quidnuncs who professed to know. 

Though naturally quick to observe, Mary 
Goodwin was too excited to notice her Other's 
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numtfeBt dejection when she entered the 
room — a shade which theyonng lady's own 
worda had the effect of dispersing. 

"Father/' cried Mary, as she threw herself 
on to the sofa, and untied the ribbon of her 
bonnet, " mother and I have been to see Miss 
Gelding, and the dear old creature was so 
pleased to see ns. She is going to keep the 
serentieth anniversary of her birthday next 
month." 

" Yes, and I did admire the way she spoke 
aboat looking ahead betimes, and arranging 
everything in a comfortable way for those 
who will come after us," said Mrs. Qoodwin. 
" I always have put down my old ftiend as a 
prudent soul, and she certainly improves as 
she grows older." 

^ Yes P '* answered the farmer in a tone of in- 
terrogation, and looking extremely interested. 

" Why," continued Mary, speaking very fast, 
while her fiu)e was flushed with excitement, 
"after we had spoken together in a quiet, 
delightful way for some time on the brevity 
of life, the vanity of the world, and so on. 
Miss Golding asked mother most particularly 
il I had any other name save Mary." 

"Yes, and what did mother sayP" still 
asked Mr. Goodvvin. 

" Say, my dear P " said the former's wife, 
" of course I saw what was in the wind, and 
I made our dear friend quite understand that 
the name was Mary alone, and not Ma/ty Ann, 
according to the common, vulgar fashion. 
Then, of course, I added that Mary was a 
good girl, and worthy of more than we could 
do for her." 

" Yes," said Mr. Goodwin, still in his brief 
manner, " she meams something." 

What he had heard acted on the farmer 
like a magic cordial. He had quite recovered 
his cheerfulness, and the congenial theme 
was further debated for some time, when the 
tone of the conversation underwent another 
turn, consequent on the entrance of Mr. 
Sichard Goodwin, the son. When he saw 
people enjoying themselves, Mr. Goodwin 
junior was not averse to throwing cold water 
on their enjoyment, and he had now an op- 
portunity of indulging in this pastime. The 
young gentleman listened to all his mother 
and sister had to say, all the while, by dint 
of a strong effort on his part, trying to look 



as uninterested as though nothing at all was 
in the wind. Though they said nothing, both 
the ladies thought Biohard was a most pro- 
voking creature. But then, as every one 
knew, it was only Bichard's way^only his fun. 

"Well, let's see," remarked the young 
farmer altw a somewhat lengthened pause» 
and affbeting to make a necessary calculation 
— ** yes, let me see ; it's only a week ago come 
to-morrow that I overtook uncle Bobort, and 
Anne, and Helena^ all going up to Miss 
Gelding's. Uncle told me that Miss €k)lding 
wanted to have everything as straight as 
possible at the time of her death, and that 
she had asked his advice on one or two points. 
When we came up to the house, the old lady 
walked down to the garden gate to welcome her 
visitors, and seemed heartily glad to see them." 

'^ Only to think of those scheming creatures 
going on like that 1 " said Mrs. Goodwin. 

" And after all their fine professions of re- 
ligion, and finer speeches about the wisdom 
of not setting our affections on the world, 
and the things of the world," added Mary, 
drawing herself up and trying to look ex- 
cessively scandalized. 

" They knew what they were about, I could 
very well see ; I don't go about with my eyes 
shut," remarked Bichard, by way of giving a 
finishing touch to the discomfiture he had 
occasioned. 

At this juncture the farmer, who was better 
able to take a common- sense view of most 
questions than any other member of his 
household, thought it was his duty to inter- 
fere. *' In such a delicate matter as this, let 
us be reasonable " he said. " Miss Golding 
is acquainted with us here at Woolstou 
Mill; but she has always been quite as 
intimate with our relatives of Gower Mead. 
Can any sane person suppose that any favours 
connected with her will, could, in common fair- 
ness, be showered on one household alone H " 

As neither Mrs. Goodwin nor her daughter 
was disposed to dispute this decisive utter- 
ance, they left the room to see after somo 
household duties which required attention. 
Though far from being in the high spirits 
with which they at first returned, they were 
determined to look after themselves, and not 
in any wise to be outwitted, if tact and ingenu- 
ity could be taken into account. 
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OHAPTBB V. 



KISS OOLDINO S LBTTBB. 



Mb. Bichako Goodwin janior was quite in 
the right when he asserted that Miss Golding 
desired to have all things straight at the time 
of her decease ; and if he assamed that the 
Goodwin family at Gk>wer Mead knew all ahoat 
the old lady's intentions, he was also still cor- 
rect. In point of fact, Miss Gk)lding had already 
settled her affairs in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner ; and Mr. Robert Gk)odwin not only 
knew all about the provisions of the will, bat 
his advice had been asked and partly acted 
upon. Both he and the members of his 
family who shared his knowledge had been 
decoronsly reserved, feeling that the subject 
was not one to be talked about. Particulars 
of the character of the bequests will presently 
be given ; but, in the meantime, we may ob- 
serve that this prospective distribution of 
the property so ardently coveted by the 
household at Woolston Mill, had the effect of 
promoting unrestrained intercourse between 
Miss (folding and Mr. Bobert Gk)odwin'8 
family. On the one side there were no secrets 
to divulge; on the other there were no doubt- 
ful hopes either to be gratified or disappointed. 
The only really inquisitive people who were 
in the dark, were Mr. Bichard Gk>odwin and 
his family; and they also would have been in- 
vited to sit at the testator's council board had 
their Christian sympathy been as broad as 
their desire to be grand and rich. " I have 
confided in all of you," Miss Golding once 
remarked to her friends at Gower Mead; " pray 
let the thing go no farther till I am safe on 
the light side of the broad and dark river." 

On a certain evening when the spring was 
more advanced, and when Miss Gk>lding's 
birthday celebration drew near, Mr. Bobert 
Goodwin and his two daughters called upon 
their friend, as they were often accustomed 
to do, to enjoy half an hour's social inter- 
course; The conversation naturally touched 
on things which were nearest the hearts of 
the speakers. 

" I am rejoiced to find that you are so much 
more comfortable in your mind. Miss Golding, 
now that everything is arranged," ssid Mr. 
Goodwin, referring to some business which 
had recently been transacted. <* We don't 



die any the sooner, but live rather the kmger, 
for doing these things betimes, I always think, 
because peace of mind and satisfaction are 
any day as valuable as life itself to wise men 
and women." 

"I have been highly favoured; Grodhas 
befriended me beyond my deservings, and 
beyond my weak faith," answered the lady. 
" Then, Mr. Gh>odwin, how am I indebted to 
you ; you seemed raised up to advise me in 
the very time of need. But to turn to an 
unpleasanter subject," added the old lady* 
'* What is this I hear about certain races that 
are to be held in some meadows at Woolston 
Mill? They say there will be such a rabble, 
such drinking, gambling, and goings on as 
were never known in these parts before." 

" I did once hope that this scandal, might 
be averted, to the credit of us all," answered 
the farmer ; '* but on speaking to my brother 
on the subject, I found that the temptation 
of the . money was too much for him. I am 
not sure that anything is really settled, al- 
though I fear the thing will be carried out" 

" Can I do anything, Mr. Goodwin ? " asked 
the lady, without feeling any great confidence 
in her powers of moral suasion. 

The question whether Miss (folding could 
do anything was a somewhat delicate one. 
The fact was, Mr. Bobert Goodwin had 
something more than a suspicion that tbo 
family at Woolston Mill had their eyes on 
the property of his friend ; and while be 
could not boldly express his convictions, he 
was persuaded in his own mind that a word 
from Miss Golding would not be without 
considerable effect. 

Afber some farther coiiversation, therefore, 
it was resolved that the common friend of 
both families should use the influence she 
possessed in the cause of order. What she 
really did was to send a note to Woolston 
Mill, dissuading Mr. Bichard Gk)odwin from 
having anything to do with demoralising 
pastimes, closing up with inviting the yoang 
people to the proposed birthday celebration. 
The sequel proved that the amiable writer of 
this letter quite undercaloulated the power 
of her own words. Her visitors returned to 
Gower Mead half-hoping and half-believing 
that the enemy would even yet be dieck- 
mated. ■ 
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" WbonbMitth* lord opanad."— Acta ni.1^ . , 
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CHAPTER VL 

WHAT THE LETTSB DID. 

WiiENEVBB, Willy Greyson walked straight 
into a farmyard, or without hesitation gave 
one of his modest doahle-knocks at an outer 
street door, everybody knew that he was the 
bearer of some special message. Hence, 
when Willy, on the morning after the meeting 
jast referred to, appeared on the premises at 
Woolston Mill, both Mary Goodwin and her 
mother, who were engaged with their morn- 
ing work in the dairy and kitchen, at once 
knew that there was something else " in the 
wind." They were, besides, on very friendly 
terms with Willy, otherwise that young gen- 
tleman would not have presumed to enter 
the house by way of the kitchen, nor to have 
taken a chair in that spacious and comfortable 
apartment without invitation. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Greyson," said Mrs. 
Goodwin. ''You look as though morning 
walking agreed with you." 

'* Is there any particular news stirring up in 
the town to-day, Mr. William P " asked Mary. 

"Ay, Miss Goodwin — whatever it iB,you will 
find it in this letter," answered Willy, handing 
Miss Gelding's envelope to the last speaker. 

Mary's fair cheeks crimsoned a little as 
she recognised the well-known handwriting; 
but without venturing to say anything fur- 
ther, she handed the note to her mother, 
who straightway carried the same to Mr. 
Goodwin in another room. While her hus- 
band was breaking the seal, Mrs. Groodwin 
silently took a chair, not being disposed to 
retire until made acquainted with the con- 
tents of the letter. 

" Miss Golding hopes that Mary and Bich- 
ard will give her the pleasure of their company 
on the coming celebration of her birthday— 
the completion of her seventieth year," said 
Mr. Goodwin, giving the sweetest part of the 
letter first. 

" It is very natural that the dear old soul 
should like to have some young people about 
her on such a day," replied the farmer's wife. 
" Is that all, Richard P " 

" She advises me not to allow the river 
meadows to be used. for ^lurposes Which are 
likely to demoralize the people, because in 



the end I shall sure to be a loser instead of a 
gainer." 

"Then of course you will do as our old 
friend desires P " still suggested the matron. 

Mr. Goodwin hesitated, meanwhile eyeing 
the letter closely, as if to see if there was 
any meaning as yet undiscovered between 
the lines. "I have not given them a final 
answer, to be sure," he said ; "but the money 
would certainly be welcome just now." 

" But are we to sacrifice future interests at 
the shrine of this paltry subsidy from booth 
and racing men P " 

The &rmer felt touched in a tender place, 
and still gazed at the sheet of note-paper 
with the stare of a man who was trying to 
conquer his own emotions, "You know best, 
my dear," he confessed at length, re-folding 
the note and placing it in his desk. " Women 
always do see farther than men. They shall 
not have the meadows." 

" It is very easy to see what the old lady 
means by our losing in the end," continued 
Mrs. Goodwin ; " she means that she would 
make us suffer for our wrong-doing in her 
will I never did like the look of this afiair, 
feeling certain that no good would come of it^" 

To do the sturdy farmer justice, he himself 
felt considerably relieved by the turn events 
had taken. Perhaps all was for the best. He 
even felt that if his brother Robert were to 
come then into the room, he could shake 
hands and forget difierences; but of course 
self-respect would not allow of his going to 
Gower Mead to confess himself in the wrong. 
Even his wife would not hear of any such 
concession as this ; for it was that lady's 
deep-rooted belief that both Robert Goodwin 
and his family had made themselves a great 
deal too ofiicious over Miss Gelding's affairs, 
and if they had not won their object, it was 
all owing to the old spinster's shrewd com- 
mon-sense. 

Mrs. Goodwin now returned to her house- 
hold duties, and to talk over recent occur- 
rences with her daughter Mary. In the course 
of the morning it was arranged that a pi*esent 
should be sent to Miss Golding, and that 
instead of writing a reply the farmer should 
call in a friendly way to show how much he 
^ippreciated ttio- advice he had received. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT THE RIVER'S SIDE. 

BT THE LATE REV. JOHN F. SERJEANT, YICAR OF ST. MABT's, FOLHAM. 
** Whose heart the Lord opened."— ^c(< xvi. 14. 
{Continued from Page 210.) 



WILL take now the next 
word in the sentence, which 
is " Heart." 

What an important word 
is this ! If you search the 
dictionary from A to Z, jou 
will find none more im- 
portant. The heart is to the whole man 
what the mainspring is to a watch, what 
the keystone is to an arch, what the leader 
is to a troop of soldiers. The heart says 
to the hands, and feet, and eyes, and 
tongae, " go," and they go ; " come," and 
they come ; ^' do this," and, ohediently, 
they all snbmit. If the heart is given, 
eyerything is given ; and except the heart 
is given, nothing is given. Let me show 
you this more fully. 

If the heart is given, everything is given. 
Will you look at yonder mother, and no- 
tice how she carries her infant with an 
arm that never seems to tire, and watches 
it with an eye that never closes ; how she 
bears with it in its f retfulness, and minis- 
ters to it in all its varied wants ! Why is 
thisP \Love knows no burden; the infant 
has her heart, and it consequently has her 
care, her forbearance, her aid. Or, will 
you look at yonder youth, conducting from 
her place of worship his aged grandmother? 
Will you mark how the lad slackens his 
pace to hers, how he bends his ear to 
catch her faintest whispers, how he lifts 
for her the latch of her cottage door, how 
he wheels round to the hearth her easy 
chair, how he finds for her the morning's 
text, and how he uplifts for her with his 
voice her favourite psahn P His heart is de- 
voted to that aged one ; and with the heart, 
hiB veneration and succour of oourse go. 



Even thus it is in things Divine. If 
our heart be the Lord's, all else that we 
possess will be His — time, and strength, 
and influence, and money. Anything, 
evexything, that He commands will be 
welcome; anything, everything, that He 
imposes will be borne for love's sake. 

On the other hand, except the heart he 
given, nothing is given. If you had a little 
son, who watched your face with the eye 
of a lynx, and ran at your bidding with 
the swiftness of a roe ; who brought you 
presents of sweet-smelling flowers, and 
who sang in your hearing the melodies with 
which you were most pleased ; and if you 
knew that all this parade of attention was 
a parade in which the heart had no share, 
that it was done to secure a larger amount 
of recreation, or a larger stock of money 
to spend with worthless friends, — would 
you thank him for the outward service so 
officiously rendered? No, verily! You 
would think that to be a poor offering of 
which the heart is not the author. You 
would say, if I may not have the reality, 
I had rather be without a hollow sem- 
blance of it. It is thus with the Lord. 
We may build a church, or endow a row 
of alms-houses ; we may charter ships to 
distant countries, laden with Bibles; we 
may feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked, and visit the sick ; but if love be 
not the animating spring of all our ser- 
vice, God still says to us, " My son, give 
Me thine heart." 

Now, Lydia's heart was opened ! The 
fountains of the great deep within her 
were broken up. There was not only an 
outward washing, but an inward purify- 
ing ; not only a crying to the Lord with 
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the lip, but a qnickemng of lier spirit 
witldn her to hunger and thirst after the 
righteousness which is of God. 

Dear reader, your heart too, if not 
already so, most be the Lord's property — 
your hard, corrapt, rebellions heart. It 
if hard, and coirapt, and rebellions. ** The 
heart " (not of a particular man, but of 
man universally) " is deceitful aboye all 
things and desperately wicked." It has 
been strikingly remarked that the earth, 
while it has many surfaces, has but one 
centre. Here on its outside, you will 
find a corn-field, and here a desert ; here 
a tract of the ocean, and here a populous 
city ; but if you pierce through corn-field, 
or desert, or ocean, or city, you will come 
to the same material — granite. So is it 
with men. They differ widely on the 
surface, the centre is the same. Here is 
one highly educated, a linguist or a poet^ 
a philosopher or a statesman ; here is an- 
other clad in rags, ignorant of his letters, 
destitute of a penny, or a home, or a 
friend. It is only a surface difference. 
Within, in both cases, there is a heart 
naturally as cold as an icicle, as hard as 
the nether millstone, as stubborn as the 
neck of a mule, and as corrupt as a vault 
in which the mouldering bones of buried 
generations sleep. 

This heart must be won to Grod. Oh, 
how cheering to know that He who com- 
mands its renovation furnishes also the 
renewing power, that He WMble$ as well 
as bids ; for, says He by the lips of the 
prophet : " A new heart will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you ; 
and I will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh, and I will give you a heart 
of flesh" (Ezek. zxxvi. 26). 

And now we have arrived at the third 
pai^icular in our short sentence. The Lobd : 
— " Whose heart the Lord opened." 

Here we are told of the Author of the 
change which is said to have taken place. 
*'The LoBD opened." Sometimes the 



Lord's work upon men's hearts is com 
pared to water. How purifying is water ! 
If we can turn a river through a foul 
locality, the accumulations of years are 
swept away and healthful breezes cir- 
culate where fevers were once bred. 
Hearken to a verse in which the work 
of Gk)d is so likened: '^ Except a man 
be bom of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God." 
Sometimes it is compared k^ fire. How 
penetrating is fire ! A fire which folds a 
city in its flames sometimes arises from 
a few sparks, which as much water as 
would have gone into the hollow of an 
infant's hand would have quenched. " He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ohost 
and with fire." Again it is compared to 
wind. How powerful is the operation of 
the wind ! At one time it may be gentle, 
as gentle as an infant's breath, or the 
whisper of the leaves in a wood at even- 
tide ; but at other times it unroofs houses, 
and tears up tall trees by their roots, and 
sinks navies, and lashes the ocean into 
the wildest fury. "The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it Cometh nor whither it goeth. 80 is 
every one that is bom 0/ the Spirit.** 

" The Lord opened ; " — ^He before whom 
cherubim and seraphim continually do 
bow; He who iqiake into being all living 
things, from the insect to the archangel, 
and on whose power all things at this 
moment hang; He who preserves every 
world in its allotted place, and for 
its allotted work, so that they all run 
their rounds with a precision that never 
errs and a harmony that never jars; 
He who works upon the heart like water 
— ^fire — ^wind. This is always the min- 
ister's encouragement, that, while he 
as a feeble instrument labours, the Lord 
labours with him; as he plants and 
waters, the Lord gives the increase ; as 
ho goes to his pulpit, to his Sunday 
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school, or to bis district, he goes not alone, 
but accompanied bj a power wbicb can 
pnrify the oormpt and break the obdu- 
rate, and monld into compliance the way- 
ward and the stubborn. And while it is 
a minister's encouragement, it should be 
also a hearer's encouragement. Were 
his being brought to peace and light, or 
his growth in holiness, to depend upon 
himself, he might well sit down awed and 
paralysed by the work before him. But 
when he remembers that Jehovah Him- 
self is at hand to quicken his cold frame, 
to hear his despairing cries, and to re- 
lease from the bonds of every sin, he 
may well be stirred up to lay hold on 
God's strength. In that strength he 
must overcome, in that strength mount 
hills of dif&culty, in that strength cross 
the slough of despond, in that strength 
live so as to commend his religion to 
his fellow-men, and in that strength die. 



— ^meeting the last enemy with Omnipo- 
tence at his side, and not fearing, thus 
guarded, to enter into the dark valley. 
With the Lord as his friend, he may say 
boastingly, ^^ One Almighty is better than 
many mighties ; I am nothing compared 
with my foes, but my foes are nothing com- 
pared with Jesus Christ ; come, my soul, 
and let us sing the 46th Psalm, and let the 
devil and his emissaries do their worst." 

Who can doubt but that Lydia often 
blessed God for His mercy in thus visit- 
ing her ; that she learned to say with the 
Apostle himself, '' ' By the grace of God I 
am what I am.' I once wandered upon 
the dark mountains, eating their poisoned 
fruits aud exposed to their many perils ; 
but the Lord came after me, placed me on 
His shoulders, brought me to the fold, and 
rejoiced over me with exceeding joy. His 
is the kingdom, and His the power, and to 
Him shall be the glory." 
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">^HAT ^HALL J 

HAT shall I sing for Thee, 

My Lord and Light P 
What shall I bring to Thee, 
Master, to-night ? 
O for the strong desire ! 

for the touch of fire ! 
Then shall my tuneful lyre 

Praise Thee aright ! 

Thou hast given all for me. 
Saviour Divine ! 

1 would give all to Thee, 
Evermore Thine ! 

Let my heart cling to Thee, 
Let my lips sing for Thee, 
Let me just bring to Thee 
All that is mine I 

Didst Thou not die for me, 

Bansom for sin ? 
Ascending on high for mCi 

Pleading within ? 



SiNQ FOR Thee?" 

All shall be dross for Thee, 
All shall be loss for Thee, 
Welcome the cross for Thee, — 
I, too, shall win ! 

What shall I do for Thee, 

Glorious Friend ? 
Let me be true to Thee, 

Bight to the end ! 
Close to Thy bleeding side, 
Washed in the crimson tide. 
On till the waves divide. 

Till I ascend ! 

Then a still sweeter song, 

Jesus, 1*11 bring ; 
Up 'mid the ransomed throng, 

Then will I sing ! 
Never to leave Thee now, 
Never to grieve Thee now, 
Low at Thy feet to bow, 

Wonderful King ! 

•" Hemrt BoRTOW, B.A 
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-n tbe fire. 
,bled to give 



BODJHa lac BoiSTiNa. 



Alexander Neckatn, writing ia the latter 
part of the twelfth centurj, describing the 
fDrniture oF the Icitcben, enamerates among 
other things a table for chopping and minc- 
ing herbs and vegetables ; pots, triveta or 
tripods, an axe, a mortar and pestle, a 
mover or pot-stick for stirring, a crook or 
pot-hook, a caldron, a fijing-pan, a grid- 
von, a saucepan, a dish, a platter, a saucer 
or vessel for mixing sauce, a hand-mill, a 
pepper>mi]l, and an inatrumeot for reducing 
bread to onunbs. Boiling was far more CQm- 
moti than roasting. A large proportion of the 
ordinary proTisiona consisted of salted ine«t 
l^d up in store in vast quantities in tbe 
baronial lardwB. Hmce the old drawings 



in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Boiling 
and roasting are both represented. While 
the cook is boating the geese, the kitchea>bof 



is taming the spit, vhioh is supported in a 
very onriooa manner on one leg of the tripod. 
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on which the caldron is anpported. 
cooking is here out of doora, and as the 
ing to the right is shown by the sign 
to be an inn, we raaj enppose soma 
unnaaal feaatmg rendered this neoes- 

The next introduces a pair o( bel- 
low*, by tneana of which the cook ia 
endeaTonring to make the pot boil. 
The record evidently mostratee some 
mediieval story. A yonng maa oarry* 
ing the vessel for the holy water, 
and the ospersoir with which it was 
sprinkled over the people, and who 
may therefore be supposed to be the 
holy-water olu'c, is making acquaint- 
ance with the female cook. The latter 
seems to hare been iiiterrapt«d in the 



act of taking some object ont of 
the caldron with a fleah-hook. In 
the end the acquaintance between 
the oook and the holy-water clero 
aeems to have ripent^ into love ; 
bat we may conclude from tho 
last illustration that the love was 
not of a very diainterested kind on 
the part of the derc, for he ia t&k- 
lag advantage of her afiectiou to 
ateal the animal which she is boil- 
ing in the caldron. The artist's 
style makea it difficult to decide 
what the animal is; but, donbt- 
leas, the holy-water clero fonnd 
id that he bad obtained, if not by 
by theft, " a pig in a poke." 



THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 

BY THE BET. CEABLES BULLOCK, B.D., ADTHOB OF 

{ContimudjTom FagelSS.) 
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that there was 



CHAPTBB Til. 
A bat's adtbntube 

(contiTtued). 
AVING put the 
fbxes to flight I 
was pow master of 
the place, tbongb 
not of the sitnation. 
On looking over 
the cliET, I found 
3 way of getting down hut 



by leaping into a orevice of the rocks more 
than eight feet beneath me, and in a elanting 
direction from where I waa. This waa a 
dolefhl discovery, bnt there waa no help 
now; BO, taking off my ooat, shot-belt, and 
powder-Sask, that I might be so much the 
lighter, and have the free use of my arms, I 
threw them down to the bottom of the rock. 
I next bound the gun to my back, having 
previously emptied it of its contents. I then 
crawled over the edge of the rock, and hung 
daogjing in the air for a little, like the pen> 
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dnlnm of a olook. I would have giyen all 
that I ever pOBsessed in the world to have 
been in the foxes' den, stuiking though it 
was. For then, and not till then, did I dis- 
ooyer, to my sorrow, that a rugged portion of 
a rook projected oyer the entrance to the 
aperture to which I wished to descend, and 
that, in leaping, I would require to go beyond 
it in order to reach the landing underneath. 
To accomplish such a feat seemed to me im- 
possible. 

"I hung thus, being afraid to make the 
leap, though up I could not get, until my 
hands began to give way; when, mustering 
all my remaining strength, and having taken 
the last swing with some force, I let go my 
hold to abide by the dreadful alternative, — 
for I had little hope of gaining the desired 
haven. Most happily, however, I did gain 
it, but, in doing so, I received a severe blow 
on the left temple from the rock I had so 
much dreaded. I also lost my cap, which 
fell off when my head struck the rock. From 
this cavity or chink, which was the worst 
that I ever had to deal with, I managed, — by 
leaping and swinging from one rocky shelf 
and cavity to another, and by crawling from 
crag to crag, alternately, as circumstances 
required it, — to reach a huge stone, which 
evidently had once formed a part of the 
higher portion of the diff, but had, at a by- 
gone period, by some means or other, become 
detached from it, and on rolling down had 
found a temporary resting-place there. 

"Beyond this stone, I found my leaping 
was at an end, for I had now arrived at the 
top of a rather rough and almost perpen- 
dicular declivity, fully fifty feet from the 
bottom, and bounded on both sides by steep 
and overhanging cliffs. Before me was the 
sea» behind and above me was an insur- 
mountable barrier of 800 feet of cliff. Al- 
though I had descended thus far, there was 
no human possibility of my being able to 
re-ascend by the same path. In such a place 
— alone, and almost powerless— bruised and 
nearly worn out with exertion — what oould I 
do P Throw myself down, and meet my &te 
at once, or wait till help should arrive P But 
where was help to come fromP Two boats 
had already passed from Gardenstown, both 
of which I bailed, but they sailed along on 



their way. Perhaps they were too far out at 
sea to hear my cries, or to notice my signals 
of distress. 

"Despairing of success, I sat down to 
consider what was next to be done; and, 
becoming a prey to evil forebodings, I felt 
cold and sick at heart. It was now after- 
noon, and daylight would soon be on the 
wane. I had no time to lose, for it was 
necessary that something should be done to 
extricate myself, if possible^ before dark. 
The only way of doing so was by sliding 
down the declivity, be the consequences what 
they might. Accordingly, I unloosed the 
gun from its place on my back, and having 
taken my garters, which were very long, 
from my legs, I tied them together, then 
attached one end of them to the gun, and 
holding the other end in my hand, I dropped 
it as far as the string would allow, and then 
letting go, I heard the gun clash to the 
bottom. I next took the two napkins, which 
had bound the gun to my baok, and wound 
them round my head, in order to save it as 
much as possible from the edges of the rocks. 
I then stretched myself upon the rooky slope, 
with my feet downwards, and was ready for 
the descent, when, repenting, I would again 
have drawn myself up. But the scanty 
herbage which I held by gave way, and I 
was hurled down, whether I would or no, 
and with such violence that, on landing 
amongst the rooks, I became quite uncon- 
scious. 

"On recovering, I found myself lying at 
the foot of the cliff, sick and very sore. I 
found that I had bled profusely from the 
nose and one of my ears. My first impulse, 
on recovering, was to move my limbs to 
ascertain if any of them were broken, when, 
to my inexpressible joy and thankfulness, I 
found them whole, though somewhat be- 
numbed. Becoming thirsty, and observing 
a pool of water at a short distance, I at- 
tempted to rise, but my spine pained me so 
much that I was obliged to lie down again, 
without being able to reach the desired spot. 
The thirst increasing, I dragged myself to 
the water. I ^rust my mouth into it, and 
had partaken of a draught before I discovered 
that, instead of fresh, I had swallowed «al< 
loaier/ 
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"If I was ill before, I was worse now. 
Having sickened and vomited again, I re- 
vived a little, and after I had washed the 
blood from my feoe and head, I was enabled 
to sit np with my back against a rock. 
Whilst thus seated, I observed all the articles 
which had been dropped, except my cap, 
which, however, I afterwards found. Aft^r 
sitting for about half an hour, I made 
another attempt to rise, and succeeded, 
though I reeled about like a drunken fellow, 
and could scarcely stand steady without the 
aid of my gun, which I found was not so 
much bruised as I had expected. Having 
again assumed my coat and other appendages, 
I then endeavoured to load my gun with the 
view of procuring one of the Icelanders which 
I had seen from the top of the cliff. This, 
however, proved a very difficult matter, and 
when I had loaded the gun I found to my 
disappointment that I could not bring it to 
bear upon the object I made the attempt 
several times, but was at last obliged to 
abandon the hope I had entertained of ob- 
taining either of the birds. 

" I was vexed at this, for both came several 
times within easy shot. All my hopes of pro- 
curing the birds being at an end, I then 
proceeded to view the object in the water 
round which the birds were hovering, and I 
was surprised to find it to be the carcase of 
an animal of a very singular appearance. It 
was not until I had looked at it for some time, 
that I could bring my memory to bear upon 
it. I then thought, and I have since been 
fully confirmed in the opinion, that I dis- 
covered in it a specimen, or rather the putrid 
remains, of the Spinous Shark. It wanted 
the head, which had been broken off by the 
fish having been dashed against the rocks by 
the waves. The tail was also broken off, but 
still hung by a filament to the body. In 
shape it somewhat resembled the tail of the 
common dog-fish, but there evidently had 
been two fins on the back, nearer to the 
posterior than the anterior portion of the 



animal, though these had been broken or 
rubbed off. The skin, which was of a dark 
blue colour, and had a leathery appearance, 
was thickly beset with curved thorns or 
spines (whence the animal's name), nearly all 
of which were more or less damaged. I know 
of nothing that I could liken these horns or 
spikes to, but the thorns or spikes which may 
be seen on the stem of an old rose bush — 
with this exception, that the spikes of the 
fish are larger. From its position in the 
water, though close to the rocks, I could not 
make out its girth in any part whatever; 
but, from where the head had joined the body 
to the tip of the tail, it was about two yards 
in length. Having fully satisfied myself that 
the present specimen, from its decomposed 
state and the holes perforated in it by tho 
gulls, was beyond the state for preservation, 
I again left it, that the impatient birds might 
once more descend and recommence their 
banquet. 

" I now wished to get to a sandy beach, at 
some distance to my left, known as Greenside, 
from which I knew that a path led to the top 
of the cliff. On my way thither, I met with 
a very serious obstacle in the form of a huge 
rock, whose base extended into the sea; and, 
as a matter of course, as I could not get 
round it, I required to get over it. I was 
then far from being in a condition to climb a 
rock. However, I had no alternative. The 
tide, then about to come in, would have 
shown me no mercy. Accordingly, my gun 
was once more on my back, and on hands 
and knees, for feet here were of no use, and 
with the aid of my mouth, I succeeded in 
crawling over, and, vrith some further diffi- 
culty, I contrived to reach Ghreenside. Instead 
of holding on to Grardenstown, I turned my 
face towards home, where I arrived betwixt 
five and six in the evening, — ^with the im- 
pression of the last day of 1850 so deeply 
stamped upon my body and mind, that it 
will not easily, if ever, be obliterated from 
either." 



[^0 be continueiL) 

Ir folly were pain, we should have great I Ir pride were a deadly disease, how many 
crying out in every house. | would be now in their graves? 
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BT Sm SAMtJEL 

[fitt IJluitration, 

God give foremost praises. 
Who, 'neath tHe rolling tides. 
In ocean's secret places. 
Oar daily bread provides ; 
Whoy in His pasture grazes 

The flat fish and the round, 
And makes the herring " macea '' 
In shoaHng heaps abound. 

Who, in the hour of trial, 

When, down the rattling steep 
The tempest's wrathful vial 

Is poured upon the deep. 
Gives courage, calm and steady, 

Through every form of fear. 
And makes our fingers ready 

To haul^ and reef, and steer. 



FEBGUSON. 
Page 235.) 

Who, when through drift and darkness 

The reeling hooker flies. 
And rocks in ridgy starkness 

Athwart our bows arise^ 
Prompt to the helm's commanding 

Brings round the swerving tree, 
Till, into harbour standing. 

We anchor safe and free. 

And, great and small sufficing, 

In Nature's equal law. 
That rules the sun's uprising. 

And makes the mainsail draw. 
Brings round Hia erring creatures 

To seek salvation's ways. 
By laws surpassing Nature's—* 

To God give foremost praise. 
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€i)t Habtnlier Sarbn(t 

(See lUuetratUm^ Page 288.) 



LTHOUGH lavender is a 
native of a warmer climate 
than ours — the South of 
Europe and the West of 
India, etc.— the fragrant 
flowers are now grown 
in large quantities both 
in the southern and 
northern suburbs of London. Mitcham, how- 
ever, is the neighbourhood where the chief 
hardest is garnered, and our engraving re- 
presents a scene familiar to dwellers in those 
parts. 

There are about a dozen species of the 
plant; but only two of these are used by 
chemists, viz., the common lavender and L, 
spica. The first is a common favourite with 
English housewives, who place the stalks 
among their storee of clothes and woollen 
goods, on acoounO of its fragrant perfume, 
and also on account of its potency to drive 
away unwelcome moths. 
<^ The essential oil of lavender is proonred 



by distillation from the flowers, and is much 
prized for its agreeable odour," we are told 
in Dr. Lindley's "Treasury of Botany;*' 
"when dissolved in spirits of wine, and 
mixed with other perfumes, it forms the 
much appreciated lavender water. The red 
lavender drops of the druggists consist 
merely of a spirituous solution of the oils 
of lavender and rosemary mixed with certain 
aromatic and colouring materials. They are 
used frequently as a stimulant and cordial 
in cases of flatulence, hysteria^ or faintness." 

The oil of the second species we have 
named (L. epica) is of a darker tinge, and 
is used for mijdug purposes by porcelain 
painters and other artists. The oil is also a 
favourite medicine with the Arabs, who re^ 
gard it as an anti-spasmodic. 

Thus lavender may now be said to re- 
present one of the little harvests of Great 
Britain; and Mitcham Lavender Water has 
been a commodity in the market for more 
than fifty years. Bbtbo, 
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XXXI. HARVEST HOME, 
OW the harrest time iB done^ 

In the weet the antana Bon 
Shines upon the reapen gi^, 

Aa they ftom-waids take their waj* 
Singing lond behind the wain. 
Laden with the golden grain. 

Harvest Home! 

Soon the frosty winds will blow. 
Soon the fields be white with snow 1 

Tet shall winter pass away. 
Spring retom its gentle sway ; 

Summer next, and then once more, 
▲ntnmn spread its golden store. 

Hanrest Home I 

XXXII. THE BRAVE SOLDIER. 

A CLSBATXAV, whoso ohorch was sitoated near some 
barracks, one day said to a soldier: '*I wonder at yon 
soldiers ; yon can go up to the cannon month, and yon 
have not courage to pray before your comrades." " You 
are mistaken," was the reply. **A recruit lately came 
into our ropm, and the first nighl he knelt down to 
pray a shower of pillows, belts, and shoes fell upon 
him. He did so for five nights. On the fifth night one of 
the wildest men in our company shouted, ' Halt^ lads I 
that's enough ; he can stand firel ' That wild man knelt 
down by his side^ and now most of the men in omr room 
engsge in prayer, and several of us have become pro- 
fessors of Christ." 

XXXIII. A FAVOURITE TEXT. 

A OTivo girl was once asked if she had any fkvourite 
text. " Oh, yes," she repUed, " a great many.*' <« What 
is your greatest favourite P " she was asked. Her reply 
was :~" For we know that all things work together for 
good to them who love God." Among the *'all things" she 
had placed her own early death. When health fails, and 
the young have to say farewell to all they hold dear on 
earth, even then ** blessed are all they that put their trust 
in Him." 

XXXIV. A HOME SCENEi 
'* Smnrr, or sorly— which Is it, brother f 
If you would know it, ask one another." 
Beggie looked thoughtful at Hettie his sister 1 
Then merrily laoghed, and lovingly kissed her. 

0. B. 



XXXV. A QOOD CONSOIENCE. 

Tbsbi was an Irish boy, whose master wished to lengthen 
a web that was short measure. He gave the boy the one 
end and took hold of the other himself. He then said. 
"PuU, Adam, pulll" But the boy stood stilL "Pull, 
Adam 1 " he shouted again ; but the boy said, " I can't, 
sir." ** Why not P " the master asked. '* Ify conscience 
wiU not allow me." "You will never do for a linen 
manuf^usturer," the master replied. That boy became 
the fsmous Dr. Adam Clarke, and persuaded many to 
hold ftdth and a good conscience. It is not easy to keep 
" a good conscience." 

XXXVI. "LET ME HELP YOU." 

WsAv a bright little sunbeam those words often are,— * 
" £«t OM Mp yott / " And if sometimes you are disconr- 
aged by being told that you cannot help, let me tell you a 
little proverb which I often repeat to littie people,—" Not 
to hinder, is to help."— Dr. ConAw, 

XXXVII. MISSIONARY WORK. 

Nof long since a beautiful letter from a missionary in 
China was printed in the Tmims. Snteiing a new territory, 
he soQght protection from the mandarin. To his amaze- 
ment he was received kindly. The secret soon came out 
'* I have not heard your doctrine, but I have seen it," said 
themandarin. " I have a servant who was a perflectdevil : 
but when we were in the south he received your doctrine, 
and now he is another man, and I can trust him. I will 
do anything in my power to help you." That servant 
had so adorned the doctrine that its Divine beau^ had 
flashed in upon his master's mind. 

XXXVIII. SPARKS. 

"A sxALL spark kindles a great fiame," said the Flint to 
the Steel, which it struck. 

** Where there is the Tinder to catch it, and the Fuel to 
foeter it," repUed the Steel. 

"That's it," observed the Flint x "but it's the Spark 
that kindles the Fire." 

"True," said the Steel t "bat, onoe caoght, it needs 
restraint ; <a there's no knowing how far it may spread, 
or where it may end." 

" Ko, there's no knowing, as you say," replied the Flint. 
"The largest fire that ever consumed a city had the 
smalleet beginmngi and the greatest explosion was be- 
gun with the tiniest spark." 
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1. rnWO men were called " the ofaaript of Isimel and the 
A horsemen thereof ." By whom r 
S. What BpisUe does Bt. Paul name which we know no- 
thing off 

3. Give an example of prsyer— in the field, on a moun- 
tain^by a river-elde, on a sesehore. 

4. What was St. Paul's calling, St. Luke's, St. ^tthew's, 
before conversion f 

€. Was the precept, " Shake off the dust of your feet," 
evercrtwyedP 

e. A life and an illness began in the same year. Find 
the* 



7. Where are the two places In the Kew Testament 
which speak of anointing the sick with oil ? 

6. What is the first place Where "the Lord of Hosts" 
occurs P 

0. And what stands for it tn the New TestamentP 
10. What was St. John's greatest Joy P 

ANSWBBS (See Aueusi No., p. 101). 

1. 2 Pet. i. 17, 18. n. As a passing glimpse of the 
sdcond Advent glory. Compure llatt. zvi. 28 with zvli. 
1. m. To Simon, the two sons of Zebedee. lY. Acts 
xli. 99. y. Jonah ill. 4 . VI. Matt. iv. 6. VII. Luke 
viU. 8 ; Acts xiii. 1. YIQ. Matt. zii. 42. IX. Matt, zzvii. 
29 ; zzx. 48. X. Acts zzviii. 11. 
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HIS Book Ls all that's left me 
now, — 
Tears will unbidden start, — 
3 With faltering lip and throb- 
I press it to my heart. [bing brow 

For many generations past 
Here is onr family tree ; 
My mother's hands this Bible clasped : 
She, dying, gave it me. 

Ah ! well do I remember those 

Whose names these records bear ; 
Who ronnd the hearthstone nsed to close, 

After the evening prayer. 
And speak of what these pages said 

In tones my heart wonld tluill ! 
Thongh they are with the silent dead, 

Here are they living still ! 



My father read this Holy Book 

To brothers, sisters dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother's look, 

Who loved God's Word to hear ! 
Her angel face, — I see it yet ! 

What thronging memories come ! 
Again that little group is met 

Within the halls of Home ! 

Thou tmest Friend man ever knew. 

Thy constancy I've tried ; 
When all were false, I found thee true. 

My counsellor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasures give 

That could this Volume buy ; 
In teaching me the way to live, 

It taught me how to die ! 

Qeobqb p. Morris. 



BY FBANCES RIDLEY HAVBRQAL. 



TILL HE COME. 
■nrUTHER said, "I feel as if Jesus 
HH Christ died yesterday." So fresh, 
so vivid, be our love and thank- 
fulness! But may we add, *'And as if 
He were coming to-day " ! Then our lives 
would indeed be rich in remembrance, and 
radiant in anticipation, '* looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing 



of the great God and onr Saviour Jesus 
Christ." 

COMMANDS AND PRIVILEGES. 

As commands always lead up to privi* 
leges, so privileges again lead on to com- 
mands. We are to declare all that we 
see. When we have seen the King, we 
are to " tell it out." 
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OR. ENGLAND'S DEBT TO WILLIAM TYNDALE.* 

BY TflE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF " ENGLAND'S ROYAL HOKE," ETC. 




CHAPTER IV. 

PBS-REFOBMATION TIMES. — DARKNESS AND DE- 
GRADATION.— TTNDALE's IMPRISONMENT. — 
MARTYRDOM. — "OPEN THE KINO OP ENG- 
LAND'S EYES THAT HE MAY 
SEE ! " 

T may well strike many of onr 
readers in the nineteenth oen- 
tnry, living in a land of Bibles, 
as one of the strangest of all 
strange things, that a good 
and holy man, whose one aim 
was to give to the people 
God's own Blessed Book in 
their own language, was so persecnted that 
he was obliged, for the safety of his life, to 
fly to a distant land, and there prosecate his 
noble and benevolent labours. The only ex- 
planation is to be found in what we perhaps 
can hardly fully understand— the dense ig- 
norance and degrading superstition which 
prevailed in Fre<Eeformation times. 

As the Bishop of Liverpool tells us in his 
deeply interesting work, "The Bishops and 
Clergy of Other Days " (London : W. Hunt 
& Co.): — "Not one in a hundred in those 
days could have told you as much about the 
Gospel of Christ as we could now learn from 
any intelligent Sunday- scholar. The people 
had neither schools nor Bibles. The prayers 
of the Church were in Latin, and of preach- 
ing there was scarcely any." Even the 
priests, in 1557, were, as a rule, as ignorant 
as the people. Bishop Hooper says, out of 
811 in his diocese, 168 were unable to repeat 
the Ten Commandments; 31 of the 168 
could not state in what part of Scripture 
they were to be found; 40 could not tell 
where the Lord's Prayer was written; and 
31 of the 40 were ignorant who was the 
Author of the Lord's Prayer. 

The religion of our ancestors before 
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Hooper's time, was little better than an 
organised system of Virgin Mary worship, 
saint worship, image worship, relic worship, 
pilgrimages, processions, masses, penances, 
and blind obedience to the priests. The most 
ridiculous impostures were practised on the 
people. At the Abbey of Hales, in Glouces- 
tershire, a vial was shown, to those who 
offered alms, which was said to contain the 
blood of Christ Images were worked by 
wires, which the priests could pull, and bo 
pretend that miracles were wrought At 
Beading Abbey, in Berkshire, they professed 
to possess the spear- head that pierced the 
Saviour's side, St James's hand, and a bone 
of Mary Magdalene. At Bary St Edmunds, 
in Suffolk, they exhibited the parings of St. 
Edmund's toe-nails, Thomas k Becket's pen- 
knife and boots, and as many pieces of our 
Saviour's cross as would have made, if joined 
together, one large whole cross." f 

Becords like these must be remembered if 
we would understand how it was that Tyn- 
dale encountered such opposition aind perse- 
cution. The ignorance, superstition, and, we 
must add, gross immorality of the age can 
alone acconrit for it. Is it not the more won- 
derful that such a man vras raised up, in 
God's providence, to give us the Bible, and 
that he was strengthened and sustained 
amidst such difficalties and perils ? 

Tyndale contiaued his labours abroad for 
some years. In exile and poverty, and often 
in hanger and cold, he devoted his life to the 
production and circulation of the English 
Bible. He escaped various attempts to seize 
him and bring him over to England to 
answer for his heresy. But at length the 
hour of final trial approached, and by the 
grace of God he was faithful to the end 1 

Daring his imprisonment, which lasted for 
sixteen months, he suffered greatly from ill- 
health and the severe cold of the cell, bnt 
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even his own warmer clothing was withheld. 
One of his letters has recently been found, 
in which he urgently begged for aHicles of 
apparel thus withheld. He also craves " per- 
mission to have a candle in the evening, for 
it is wearisome to sit alone in the dark/' and 
"above all" he asks for his Hebrew Bible, 
Hebrew Grammar, and Hebrew Dictionary, 
" that I may spend my time with that study." 

That end brought the crown of honour,— 
the crown of martyrdom set with brightest 
jewels. For ten years he had continued to 
send forth fresh editions of the Kew Testa- 
ment, and translations of various portions 
of the Old Testament; but in 1536 he was 
treacherously seized, tried, and condemned 
by virtue of a decree made at Augsburg 
against *' heresy.'' He was first closely im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Tilvorde, and at 
length, after very cruel treatment» strangled 
and burned to death near Brussels. 

" Calm and dignified to the last, he was led 
out to die beneath the overarching autumn 
sky, in which the sun had lately risen over 
the fair meadow lands which sloped away 
from the Castle of Yilvorde to the shining 
river. Dewdrops hung like diamonds on 
each tiny blade of grass, the larks carolled 
their matin song, and the earth lay serene 
under the smile of Infinite Love." 

"Strange indeed was the contrast, sharp 
and strange between the ominous pile of 
rough fagots, the stake with its clanging 
chain, the executioner with the halter, the 
soldiers with their halberds, the great con- 
course of priests and people gathered to- 
gether to see William Tjndale die I To die, 
to satisfy the ignorant clamours of those 
who knew not what they did! To die, be- 
cause he had devoted the acquirements of 
the scholar to the noblest of all aims, be- 
3ause he had raised on high the beacon light 
of Gk)d's Inspired Word in the country 
which gave him birth. Great in his work 
and in his life, he was even greater in his 
death. He surveyed all the preparations 
with a sedate and majestic calm. His own 
words, addressed to one who had gone before 
him through the fire,* were to be verified by 
himself: — 



**'If you give yourself, cost yourself, 
yield yourself, commit yourself, wholly and 
only to your loving Father; then shall His 
power be in you, and make you strong, and 
that so strong that you shall feel no pain: 
and His Spirit shall speak in you, and teach 
you what to answer according to His 
promise. He shall set out His troth by you 
wonderfully, and work for you above all that 
your heart can imagine. . . . He that 
ondureth to the end shall be saved. If the 
pain be above your strength, remember, 
" Whatsoever ye shall ask in My Name I will 
give it to you." And pray to your Father in 
that Name, and He will cease your pain, or 
shorten it. The Lord of peace, of hope, and 
of faith be with you. Amen.' 

" We hear of no great declaration of faith 
at the last — his life hod borne witness to 
his faith. We hear of no passionate protest 
against the errors of those who were hia 
murderers — that protest was uttered where- 
soever the Gospel of God's grace was read 
by the people he loved. We hear of no sad 
farewells, as if the parting from those he 
bad cared for, and whose affection he had 
won, were final. The old keen satire, the 
profound logic, the sparkling wit, the over- 
whelming tide of eloquence, the triumph of 
his literary and intellectual gifts, were all 
hushed to rest now. With the gentleness 
of a woman, with the firm courage of a hero, 
he contented himself to die I " 

Bound to the stake, with fagots piled 
around him, but with the merciful cord 
around his neck, he cried with a loud voice 
his last prayer for his country : — 

'' Lord, open the King of England's eyes, 
that he may see I " 

Then the cord was tightened; the fagots 
were kindled ; Tyndale's heroic spirit was 
dismissed; and the ashes of the worn and 
feeble body were soon mingled with the 
embers of the funeral pile, unrecognised save 
by Him who shall raise it up at the last day. 

" Open the King of England's eyes, that he 
may see I " was the last utterance from those 
lips, on which so many hungry souls had 
hung for the Bread of Life. His prayer was 
answered, at least thus far; for the very next 



John Frith, his dearest friend and fellow-labourer, bnmt in Smithfield. 
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3«AT the Bible wu ordered to be read in 
Eaglish in all oar churches. 

lYaly tbe storj of Tjndale forms a patbetic 
page in historj, and presents to ns the life- 
work of a noble benefactor of hia coantry, 
whose name claims reverence and love where- 
over the English tongoe is spoken. Let 
na echo as onr own the martjr's dying 
nords: — "Open our ejes," and the ejea of 
many, to see — and to see more and more 
clearlj — how blessed a thing it is to sCady 
the Gojpel of God's dear Son in oar own 
homes, and to bear it in tbe Cbarcb we love. 
Aa we pnt onr hand npon it day by day, and 
rehearse it in our children's ear^ for exhor- 
tation, encour.>gement, and guidance, may 
we feel that it is indeed the pearl of great 
price, which this noble ticbolar of the sixteenth 
centary, as God's instrument and serntnt, 
gave to his grateful countrymen, 

" Iiord, Th; Woid, onr brightening treaonra 
In life's deepest shade. 



Yieldeth still increasing pi 

As an else doth tide : 
From the wildemeas it shows 
Wbeoee tbe land of promise glows. 
O'er the Tsle of sweet repose 

Where the dead are laid. 

" Sweet repoae, mitil the breaking 

Of that oomine Day, 
When the holy aleepsra, waking, 

Shall their Home rarrey ! 
Then, not seraph's tongne may tell 
'Uid what glories they shall dweU, 
With what cotes of rapture swell 

Heaven's eternal lay. 

" ^ay Thy Word, Lord, be olearer 
To onr vision still : 
Uay the good it shows be dearer ; 

Hated more the iUl 
Grant ns, Lord, the grace we need; 
Light vonohsate ns as we read ; 
Tend DS, goard, and safely lead 
To Thy holy WU." 

— Thesiot DavU, M^. 
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honsewife that she was in the mun ; "bnt 
of conrse," added she, on collecting her idefts, 
"no one will do the errand so well as Willy 
Greyson, especially as I heard yonr fkther 
say that he had a note he wanted particnlarly 
to go up to Gower Mead." 

" Bat Mr. Greyson will never carry that 
great basket," said Mary doubtfallj. 

" Ob, he will though, and feel pleasnra in 
doing it, if the action gives any one else 
pleasure," replied Mrs. Qoodwin. " I quite 
understand Willy's temper; and, besides, I 
would not trnat any one with such a 



Y the following morning 
Mrs. Goodwin and her far- 
sighted daughter Mary bed 
arrengcd alt the details re- 
lecting the present which 
ilirj, aa well as kindness, 
ggested shonld be sent to 
Uisa Golding. It did not appear 
that that lady kept either pigs or fowls, and 
tnking this feet into consideration, together 
with some other things, it was believed that, 
ns coming from a farrahoDsc, nothing wonld 
be BO acceptable as a fine.flavoured small 
htMi, a couple of fowls, and two or three rolls 
of fresh butter. These things, which any one 
either in town or country would like to 
receive, were duly put up in a nice clean 
basket; and then came the question, who 
shonld be entrusted with their delivery P 

"Well, now, I never thongbt of that," 
tifinkly confessed Mrs, Goodwin, careful 



Accordingly, about an hour later, Willy 
was bailed as he was seen in the lone taking 
one of bis morning rambles. Just as the 
farmer's wife anticipated, the good-natured 
fellow very gladly undertook to carry both 
tbe basket and the letter ; and, judging from 
appearances, he also paid very particular 
heed to the instructions given. 

"The basket is rather heavy, Willy; bnt of 
course you can rest now and then, and we 
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ehall expect to see you baok at one o'clock to 
dine with us," said Mrs. Gk>odwin. "I am 
quite Bnre you will make no mistake." 

At this instant Mary came from the par- 
lour, where her father for some time past had 
been writing a certain letter, on the compo- 
sition of which he had apparently bestowed 
extra care. " Ton will be sure to remember, 
now, Mr. Greyson," said the young lady, 
handing Willy the sealed packet, " this letter 
is for uncle Robert, at Grower Mead; the 
basket is for Miss Golding, with our very 
kind regards, and we all hope to see her be- 
fore very long." 

Had Willy received fewer instructions, it is 
not improbable that he would have had a 
clearer notion of what he was expected to do. 

However, he went forth into the sunshine 
on his double commission, once or twice 
stopping to rest, as it had been suggested he 
should do. The third time he did so, Willy 
sat on a green bank reading longer than 
usual; and realizing that at that rate one 
o'clock would come round before he was 
ready for it, he arose hastily and continued 
his journey. Ooming up to Miss Golding*s 
door, half out of breath from the speed at 
which he had been walking, he quickly took 
the packet from his pocket, slipped it into 
the box labelled Lbttbrs, rang the bell with 
a vigour that set a couple of dogs barking, and 
went quickly on his way towards Gower Mead. 

"Let me see!" presently ejaculated the 
heavily laden messenger, with a start which 
had the effect of bringing him to a sudden 
standstill. " I haven't made any mistake P " 
He placed his basket on the ground while he 
endeavoured to collect his thoughts. " Mis- 
take?" he went on, speaking to himself— 
** It's all right — ^it must be all right — ' this 
letter is for Miss Golding,' they said, 'and 
the basket for uncle Robert, with our very 
kind regards, hoping that he will not be long 
before he comes up to see us.' " Willy went 
on his way quite reassured. He would be 
back now before one o'clock. 

On reaching his destination at Mr. Robert 
Goodwin's farm, Willy Greyson found the 
farmer at lancheon,having just returned from 
the fields. The basket was placed on the table, 
and meanwhile the message intended for 
Miss Golding was very carefally delivered. 



The basket was opened, and presently 
several pairs of eyes were examining its con- 
tents with considerable astonishment. The 
articles were tempting in themselves; but 
what could be the meaning of such a present 
coming from Woolston Mill with such a mes- 
sage P Besides, as some one suggested, it was 
sending coals from WalPs End to Newcastle. 

'' And under certain conditions there may 
be some meaning even in that," said Mr. 
Goodwin. "These things carry a message 
which perhaps could not have been expressed 
in a more effective way; and though the 
value to us may not be very great, I very 
much value them. Always kind at heart, 
my brother Richard sees that he has mis- 
taken me, and wishes bygones to be by- 
gones. Willy," added the farmer, "I am 
much obliged to you for your trouble in com- 
ing. Of course you will stay and dine with 
us P I will go up to Woolston to-morrow to 
thank and see them." 

Though this invitation was seconded by 
every one present, Willy did not think he 
ought to linger. He was, besidesp so exhilar- 
ated with the success of his errand, that he 
was impatient to show himself at Woolston 
Mill to report progress. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

WH^T CAME OF IT. 

In the meantime, while Willy was returning 
to Woolston, anticipating with more than 
ordinary satisfaction the congratulations he 
expected to receive at the dinner-table. Miss 
Golding was the subject of strange sensa- 
tions. The note discovered in the letter-box 
was carried into the parlour on a silver 
waiter by the housemaid, and throwing the 
envelope into the fire without reading the 
superscription, the lady's eyes recognised the 
handwriting of Mr. Richard Goodwin; but 
whether the strange words were addressed to 
herself or to another person did not instantly 
appear, as the writer plunged at once into 
business without any formal address, e.g, : — 
" J just write to say thai ths meadows wUl 
not he let for the rabies. Miss Golding is 
against the thing, and when she objects, I am 
not the man to aggravate her, especially as we 
believe she has some good intentions towards 
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our daughter Mary. As regards yourself, I 
think you have been a great deal too oficioue, 
both in regard to this business and in regard 
to Miss Golding*8 affairs generally. Pray 
allow the poor old maid to live in peace. She 
won't die any the sooner for being worried; 
nor will she leave you anything the more for 
mU your fussiness" 

At first simply bewildered, Miss Golding 
presently saw through the whole thing, and 
sinoerely regretted the haste with which the 
envelope had been destroyed. A letter mani- 
festly intended for Mr. Robert Goodwin had 
been left in error ; and having been read be- 
fore the error was detected, the revelation 
was not a pleasant one. Thongh pained. Miss 
Golding felt. equal to the occasion, however, 
and resolved that before sanset on that very 
day certain things which needed attention 
should be set straight. 

Being somewhat after time, the family at 
Woolston Mill were seated at dinner before 
Willy's arrival. The returned messenger 
entered with a very cheerful face, saying he 
had left the basket and the letter. He had 
not waited at Miss Golding's, he said, but he 
thought something would be heard from her, 
and Mr. Goodwin was coming up himself to 
Woolston. 

" Let him come ; Til stick to what I told 
him/' said the farmer in an undertone, not 
suspecting that his note had miscarried. 

The conversation then took a more general 
turn ; the dinner passed off very pleasantly, 
and soon after Willy Greyson returned to his 
home, well pleased with his morning's work. 

The sending of the present, and especialiy 
the sending on the part of Mr. Richard 
Goodwin of *' a bit of his mind " to the family 
at Gower Mead, became a topic of conver- 
sation during the afternoon between Mary 
and her mother. Both the ladies were of 
opinion that their relatives at the other farm 
had been much too fast with their attentions 
to Miss Golding, and this letter would 
doubtless act as a salutary cheok. They 
both expressed unbounded admiration of 
Miss Golding personally, and said how de- 
lighted they would be if their dear friend 
would only come to see them. 

The expected visit was not long delayed; 
' r that evening, about tea-time, the soon- 



recognised pony-chaise of Miss Golding 
heard coming along the lane. In thair 
eagerness to give her a becoming weloomOi 
the &rmer'8 wife and her daughter both 
hastened to the front door, the younger lady 
even going into the roadway to await the 
driving up of the carriage. It was doubtless 
soon noticed that the welcome visitor did 
not return the greeting accorded with her 
wonted cordiality. Though kind in her 
replies, as she always was. Miss Golding did 
not smile— an ominous omission in a lady 
supposed to be paying a complimentary visit. 

When ushered into the parlour, Miss Gold* 
ing was not only unacoonntably reserved, bat 
in a very business-like manner she asked to 
see Mr. Gk>odwin. It so happened just At 
this minute that the farmer and his son 
came in together, and hence the entire &mi]y 
were assembled. 

" I am glad you are all here," said the 
visitor, after the ceremony of greeting wae 
over. " I have, I believe, something to say 
to Mr. Goodwin as head of the household, 
and I want to speak within hearing of all." 

The speaker hereupon handed the farmer 
the letter he had written to his brother, and 
asked if that was in his handwriting. Mr. 
Goodwin turned red, then pale, and stammered 
out something about his inability to under- 
stand how his friend had become possessed 
of that document. Mrs. Goodwin and Mary 
were hardly less agitated, and the former 
asked in a low tone, still loud enough to be 
heard, how their brother Bobert oould dace 
to trouble a friend like Miss (folding with 
such family differences. 

<< There's some mistake requires olearing 
up," went on the visitor. *' This letter fraa 
found in my letter-box at noon to-day, and 
unhappily I threw the envelope into the 
fire without reading the address. Then the 
document itself is so peculiarly worded that 
not until I had come to the end, and looked 
at it again, did I clearly comprehend whether 
I was the person addressed or not." 

** Then, Miss Gk>lding, did not you receive 
this morning some trifles we thought you 
might like," asked Mrs. (xoodwin, who now 
began to realise what kind of a miataka 
Willy had made — ^''a ham, a couple of lowla, 
and some rolls of fresh butter P " 
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Instead of answering, the lady looked as 
if she was nnable to compi-ehend the mean- 
ing of the question put to her. She knew 
nothing aboat the things mentioned. 

"This comes of sending an idiot on an 
important errand," said Mary, nnable to 
repress her vexation. 

Miss Golding was shrewd enough to see 
at once through the whole business. Willy 
Greyson had inadvertently occasioned all the 
mischief. She had, indeed, suspected some- 
thing of the sort from the first ; and as every 
one in the room seemed to be ill at ease, she 
thought it was now her duty to speak what 
was on her mind. 

" My friends," said she, looking round on 
the whole party, while more particularly 
addressing the heads of the household, 
'* since by sheer inadvertence I have become 
acquainted with the contents of this letter, 
I have a word of explanation to offer, which 
I once hoped would not need to be offered 
until I myself was in the better country. 
Assuming that what I have read was ad- 
dressed by yourselves to your brother, Mr. 
Bobert Goodwin, I may say at once, that the 
words employed are not only harsh to the* 
last degree, but appear to me to be written 
under a total misconception of Mr. Robert's 
true character. Your brother is not only a 
sincere Christian, but as unselfish a man as 
conid be found in the county; and so far as 
I have been able to observe, his wife and 
children take after him. I have lately been 
making* my will, and at my particular 
request he has given me a good deal of 
advice, very valuable to me, and given on the 
understanding that the whole of my effects 
were at my death to be devoted to charitable 
objects. I need say no more; you can all 
draw your own inferences." 

Strange as it may seem, the only self-pos- 
sessed man in the company at this moment 
was Mr. Goodwin himself. While his wife, 
bis son, his daughter, were looking towards 
him with troubled faces to see what he 
would do, the farmer rose from his seat, and 
said:— 

*' Miss Golding, there is only one way out 
of this dilemma,— I have wronged both your- 
self and my brother; I beg the pardon of 



both, and hope to benefit by the lesson I 
have received." 

"There must have been a providence in 
Willy Greyson *s mishap," replied Miss 
Golding, no less surprised than gratified 
at what she heard. "There is one other 
thing, however," added she, looking at 
the letter Mr. Goodwin held in his hand, 
— "burn that paper, and never allow the 
knowledge that it ever existed to get so far 
as Gower Mead." 

"I must beg my brother's pardon for 
having wronged him," said the farmer. 

"That can be done in general terms," 
replied the lady. "And now," she continued, 
" to turn to something pleasanter, I hope to 
see all the young people at the birthday 
celebration when I complete my seventieth 
year. I have been careful to have the 
names of all expected visitors correctly given 
me, as I hope to present every one with a 
family Bible, which I shall ask each to keep 
for life as a memento of the day and of me." 

The day following this interview, Mr. 
Bobert Groodwin once more appeared at 
Woolston Mill, when the brothers were not 
only thoroughly reconciled, but to Richard 
the day was the beginning of better times in 
the best Scriptural sense. Though he did 
not mention the letter, he confessed to having 
wronged Bobert both in words and in deeds, 
while as regarded himself he had been 
chasing the shadow and letting go the sub- 
stance. The consequence was, that the 
brothers were drawn closer together than 
ever they had been before; and association 
with so genuine a Christian as Bobert Good- 
win softened Bi chard's nature, made him 
amenable to gentler influences, and the good 
extended to the other members of the house- 
hold at Woolston Mill. 

These, then, were the effects, directly and in- 
directly, of Willy Greyson's mistake. Neither 
Willy himself nor the Goodwins at Gower 
Mead ever knew that any error of the kind 
had ever been committed. " Why should 
they know," said Mary Goodwin, who in 
common with her brother greatly prized Miss 
Gelding's large Bible, — "why should they 
know, when Mr. Grey son's mistake was one 
of the most profitable thiugs he ever did P " 
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YSELF TO MB !" 
Another day 0/ pain ! ") 



^NOTHER day of pain'! 

Lord, give me gmce to bear : 
I To take the trial from Thy 
Hand, 
And cast on Thee the care. 

Thy precioDB Woid of Truth, 

Soto may I call it mine : 
The promises that ligbt our path, 

In midnight blaolcness shine. 
" Throngh anffering perfected " — 

Kysteriona but Divine : 
It waa the path the Master trod, 

Then let it, Lord, be mine ! 



\o height without a depth : 

No Crown without the Cross : 
He who wonld find hia all in Christ 

Mnst count all else but loss. 
Reveal Thyself to me, 

A Help in time of need : 
So shall I know the darkest hour 

la sent in love indeed. 
And when, night clouds dispersed, 

The Sunrise shall appear, 
I'll trace the Hand that paints the 
skies. 

And see Thy glory there. 

Cbarlbs Bullock, B.D. 
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(I. Thi Bvr. Albibi AvausTui Ibuob, U.A. : XXIL Tai Bit. Jamm Lokt, 
H.A.; XXIII. Tm Bir. CutoM Stbiton, U.k.: XXIT. Tn Bet. H. B. 
UooBBOuai, M.A. 

Schools, Bible Classes, Mbtbers' Meetings, 
Band of Hope and Temperance Society, 
Clothing, Coal, Sboe, and Provident Clnbs, 
Sick and other Home Uissionary Sodeties 
are worked with great snooess. 

One tA the most interesting features of 
Mr. Isaacs' winter work in Leicester is the 
'' Robin Dinner," which last year made nearly 
seven hundred children "happy for an even- 
ing." The cost of the " Bobin Dinner" is 
met by local effort and the sale of " Robin's 
Carol." In London " Robin's" guests 
number about ten thousand children every 
jenr, the expenses being met by offerings 
sent to the Editor of the Ohwreh Standard, 
many of the readers of Home Word* being 
generous oantribntors. Mr. Isaacs* excellent 
example is now being followed in other 
parishes, and it is to be hoped that in time 
the words of the Shsffield Port may be 
realised : " We want to see these ' Bird 
Dinners ' become a national institution." A 



Rev. Albert Augustus 
laoB, M.A, YicM- of 
irist Church, Leicester, 
adnated at Cambridge in 
50. He was ordained by 
e Bishop of Peterborough 
1851, and nas for some 
time Carate of Peterborough. 

From the beginning of his ministry he has 
taken the deepest interest in the work of the 
" Society for Promoting Chriatianicy amongst 
the Jens." He has frequently visited Pales- 
tine, and istheanthorof two most interesting 
and valaable works, entitled" A Piotoriol Tour 
in the Holy Land," and "The Bead Sea." 
Hb has also always been a firm upholder of 
the Reformation principles of our Church, 
and is known as an eloquent and able lecturer 
in many parts of the country. 

In 1833 he was appointed to his present 
important charge. His parish is a model one 
in many respects. The Day and Sunday 
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snre key to open a parent's heart is kindness 
to a child, and a shilling spent in this way 
does more real good than five shillings ex- 
pended in what so often proves no real help 
at all. " Bobin's " address is— 7, The Para- 
gon, Blackheabh, S.E., and information is 
gladly sent to all who write for it. 

Oar portrait is from a photograph by Mr. 
Bowe, of Leicester. 

The Bev. James Lont, MJl, Vicar of 
Leyton, Essex, is one of the ablest extempore 
preachers in the snbnrbs of London. In- 
tensely earnest and fall of sympathy, his 
?ords, evidently coming from the heart, 
annot &il to reach the hearts of the hearers. 

Mr. Lant graduated at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and took his B.A. degree 
in 1871. He obtained the University Win- 
chester Beading Prize and other honours. 
Li September, 1871, he was ordained to the 
Caracy of St. Katharine's, Northampton, and 
for three years he had the privilege of being 
a fellow-worker with his Talned friend, the 
late Bev. B. Collins King, just at the time 
when Scarletwell Street was added to the 
parish. Mission work was begun, in which 
Mr. Lunt took a full share, and many are 
the grateful memories still treasared of his 
efficient ministrations and personal kindness 
to the sick poor. 

In 1874, he was presented to the Yicarage 
of SU Matthias', Birmingham, where for 
nearly six years he laboured almost beyond 
his strength, God abundantly blessing the 
work. In 1880, he accepted his present 
charge at Leyton. Here he has had to con- 
tend with the many difficulties inseparable 
from a constantly increasing and shifting 
population : but he has not failed to find 
many fnends ever ready to assist him in 
every good work. The beautiful new schools 
connected with All Saints' district church 
were opened a few months ago by the Bishop 
of St. Albans entirely free from debt; and 
the "Star" coffee-house has been founded 
to afford a quiet reading place for men in the 
winter evenings. 

Mr. Lunt is an earnest member of the 
Church Temperance Society. During his 
presidency, the Leyton Branch has largely 
added to its numbers, having now 600 



abstaining and 70 non-abstaining members 
The need of reaching the masses who attend 
no place of worship is deeply felt by the 
Vicar and his co-workers, and many open-air 
religious services are held in the poorer 
districts of the large and scattered parish. 
Yery successful Temperance garden and 
open-air meetings have also been frequently 
held. 

RiyiM Words is localized as the "Leyton 
Parish Magasine," and has a growing monthly 
circulation of more than 900 copies. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by the 
London Stereoscopic Company. 

The Bev. Canon Norman D. J. Straton, 
M.A., Vicar of Wakefield, was bom in 1840, 
and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1862. After travelling in the East for a 
year, Mr. Straton was ordained, in 1865, to the 
Curacy of Market Drayton. In the following 
year he was appointed to the Vicarage of 
Earkby Wharfe, in succession to the Bev. 
Bichard Wilton. Mr. Straton held this living 
for nine years, and was then chosen, in 1875, 
for the important position of Vicar of Wake- 
field, and Bural Dean. 

Here his assiduous labours have been at- 
tended with great success. The restoration 
of the magnificent parish church has been 
carried to completion. It is a noble sight to 
see the Sunday evening congregation, which 
fills a building worthy to be a cathedral. Mr. 
Straton is equally able as a preacher and a 
public speaker— clear, convincing, and per- 
suasive in style. He is a firm and uncom- 
promising supporter of Evangelical truth. 

The organization of Mr. Straton's parish is 
excellent, and his large and successful Bible 
Classes are an important feature of his work. 
How much his labours in this direction are 
valued has recently been shown by a hand* 
some testimonial presented to him by the 
members of those classes. 

In 1880 Mr. Straton was elected Proctor in 
Convocation for the Deanery of Wakefield; 
and this year the Bishop of Bipon has pre- 
sented him to an Honorary Oanonry in the 
Cathedral of his Diocese. As a speaker in 
Convocation in defence of Evangelical prin- 
ciples. Canon Straton justly carries weight 
and commands attention. 
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Oar portrait is from a photograph by Mr. 
J. K Mayall, London. 

The Bev. M. B. Moorhouse, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Mary Bredin, Canterbury, was bom at 
Holmfirth in 1840. He graduated at Queen's 
College, Oxford, with honours in 1862 and 
was ordained to the curacy of Tintwistle near 
Manchester. In 1868, he was appointed In- 
cumbent of Hepworth, Yorkshire, where he 
remained until 1872, when he accepted the 
Vicarage of Bushbury, Wol7erhampton. In 
this large parish he superintended Sunday 
and week-day services in five outlying dis- 
tricts, as well as in the fine old parish church. 

In 1880 he was nominated by Simeon's 
Trustees to the Vicarage of St. Mary Bredin, 
Canterbury. Here his labours have been 
greatly blessed, and the congregation has 
recently purchased a new vicarage house. 
Horns Words is in circulation as the Parish 
Magasine, and its local pages frequently con- 
tain poems from Mr. Moorhouse's pen. One 
entitled " Boyal Honours," received the com- 
mendation of the Queen, who ordered copies 
for distribution ; another — *' A Little Bit of 
Blue," — has been widely circulated in con- 
nection with Temperance Missions in Canter- 
bury and the neighbourhood. Mr. Moor- 
house is a total abstainer, and took an active 
part in the great mission recently held in 
Canterbury. He is Hon. Secretary of the 
local branch of the C. E. T. S., and also a 



Diocesan Secretary for the county of Kent. 
He has published several sermons: "Tb« 
Eainbow," " Forward," « Casting the Nets," 
" Ye shall not surely die," and " Family Re- 
ligion." We take the following characteristic 
anecdote from the latter : — 

" A Scottish labourer went to work for a 
wealthy farmer. It was regarded as some- 
thing of a favour to be employed by him, as 
he was a prompt and liberal payer, and looked 
upon by his neigh^ours as a superi'^r master. 
The Scotchman remained with him only a 
few days. 

" ' Why did you leave Farmer R. P ' asked a 
neighbour. 'Was the work too hard for 
you?' 

*' ' There was nothing to complain of on 
that score.' 

" ' What then P Were the wages too low ? ' 

" * No, they were liberal enough.' 

" ' Why did you leave P ' 

" ' Thers was no roof on ihs houss I ' And 
he went away leaving his questioner to pon- 
der on the strange answer he had given. 

*' The meaning may be found in the saying 
of an old writer, that a dwelling in which 
prayer is not offered up daily is like a house 
without a roof, exposed to all the injuries of 
weather and to every storm that blows, and 
where there can be neither comfort, safety, 
nor peace." 

Our portrait is from a photograph by Mr. 
J. Bateman, Canterbury. 
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*'• Of all the fish of the sea, Herring is king." 
{Continued from Page 178.) 



E give two or three 
farther extracts from 
Mr. Stacy - Watson's 
most interesting vol- 
ume. Those who wish 
to possess a memorial 
of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition cannot do better than 
secure a copy. 

TAEMOUTH BOATS. 

The original cost of a first-class drifler of 



the largest size (Yarmou£h), hull and spars, 
ready for sea, ranges from £1,000 to £1,200; 
to this must be added nets and fishinc: r^n^ 
which increases her total by from £['>() tj 
£500 more. These boats average twelve 
hands — eleven men and one boy— each. Dur- 
ing the season of 1882 there fished from 
Yarmouth some 400 Yarmouth boats from 
15 to 40 tons ; 200 under 15 tons ; 150 boats 
from Lowestoft; 250 from Scotland, and 
some 30 from other places — more than 1,000 
boats, employing about 11,000 souls, end 



• " The SUvery Hosts of the North Sea : With a sketch of * Quaint Old Yarmouth.* *' By C. Stacy- Watson. 
(London: Home Words Office, Paternoster Buildings, E.G.) Price, cloth gUt, Is. 6d.; bronze paper, Is. 
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spreading over 2,000 miles of nefc. Yarmouth 
boats oarfj from 100 to 180 nets, which 
measure 30 yards by 11 yards deep, with 32 
meshes to the yard. Thns a single boat, ac- 
cording to her size, spreads from 1^ to 3 miles 
of net. 

A SINGLE HAUL. 

Sometimes a single haul will give such a 
large quantity of fish that the boat at once 
sets sail for her port. In 1882, the Snae/elh 
of Yarmouth, made such a haul, taking 18} 
lasts, or 247,000 herrings. The largest 
number landed, during the same season, as 
the fruit of a single voyage, which may in- 
clude the shooting and hauling of the nets 
several times, was brought in by the Gm-is- 
ande, which landed 27i lasts, or 363,000 her- 
rings; but such takes are quite exceptional. 

HAILING THE NETS. 

Having reached the fishing grounds, the 
choice of a station for the night has to be de- 
cided. It is getting dark, but before light has 
quite left the sky the more prudent have 
decided upon their course of action, and are 
preparing to cast their nets. There are not 
many signs to guide them in their choice, but 
still an experienced fisherman is pretty sure 
to have some theories upon the habits of the 
fish, and the indications of its whereabouts ; 
and, having observed these, he hauls down 
his sails and gets his nets ready. 

These nets generally measure 150 feet by 
30 feet, but one net may be joined to another 
to almost any length; and, of course, the 
bigger the net, the greater likelihood of a 
good haul. Along the lower edge of the nets 
are placed weights^ and along the upper edge 
inflated bladders, which serve the double 
purpose of keeping the nets in a perpen- 



dicular position, and marking their situation. 
The sail having been lowered, the oars are 
shipped, and the nets paid out fold by fold, 
until there is a long line of bobbing bladders 
in the wake of the boat. This operation per- 
formed, there is no more work to be done 
until the morning. It is only necessary to 
keep a pretty sharp look- out to prevent the 
nets fouling those of other fishing boats ; and 
as there is nothing to be done but to wait 
patiently, the men can sleep, turn and turn 
about, until their services are required for 
raising or "hailing " the nets. 

This is done in the morning, and is the 
critical point Sometimes the nets come up 
lank and dripping and empty, and the night 
has been spent in vain; but sometimes, as 
the nets are " hailed " home, a great quiver- 
ing silver mass is seen rising through the 
water : a shoal of herrings has gone headlong 
at the wall of net, they have thrust their 
noses through the meshes, and there they 
hang by their gills like spangled scales to 
gladden the eyes of their captors. 

This is the operation as shown in our illns 
tration. The calm evening has given waj to 
a squally showery morning, and the neto are 
being " hailed " against a nasty chopping sea 
in the chilly daybreak. If there are fish in 
these nets they will be shaken out into the 
bottom of the boat, the sail will be hoisted, 
and the men will make the best of their way 
back to the harbour. So boat after boat 
comes in, some more lightly laden, some not 
laden at all. The work of curing and pack- 
ing goes on without delay. The herrings are 
gutted, salted, packed in casks, and fastened 
down as fast as human hands can work, and 
the silver fish, which the night before were 
swimming in the sea, are in a fair way to 
become red herrings. 



BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SAY. 




N speaking of a person's faults, 
Pray don't forget your own ; 
Remember those with homes of glass 



Should seldom throw a stone : 



If we have nothing else to do 
But talk of those who sin, 

*Tis better we commence at home, 
And from that point begin. 

Nemo. 
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Cbe ^pemli Heart; 



WHAT HAPPENED AT THE RtVER'S SIDE. 

GT TBE LATE REV. JOHN F. BEBJEANT, VfCAS Or ST. HlRT'fl, FULBAH. 

" Whose heart the Lord opSDed."— Jcu xrl, 14. 
{Contimudfrom Page 331.) 



HE lEflt word only of onr 
short sentence now re- 
mains : — " Whose heart 
the Lord opened." 

Opened. It was the 
tned heaven whence came 
aown the food which sus- 
tained Israel in their course from the land 
of their sorrow to the land of tbeir hope. 
It was the opened, the rifted rocfc, of 
which tliey drank when parched with 
thirst ; and when, pressed to the verge of 
madness, thej 'frere ready to defy both 
Qodand man. It b the opened soil which 
first receives into its bosom, and then 
gives out from its bosom, tho com which 
strengthens man's fainting heart, and 
which fits him, day by day, to go forth 
to his work, and to bis labour, until the 
evening. It is from the opened heavens 
that there descend the gentle rains which 
tinge the earth's dark furrows with living 
green, and which canse the hedgerows to 
blossom into Inxnriance and beauty. It 
is the opened, the crnshed olive, whence 
the oil issues, which makes man of a cheer- 
ful countenance, just as bread strengthens 
his heart, and wine makes that heart glad. 
It was the opened side of Jesus, His 
pierced side, from which forthwith came 
blood and water, — that healing fount in 
which washing, our hearts become fresh 
and young in us again, and we are clean. 
And it is the opened, the broken heart, 
which, in God's sight, is of great price, 
from which flow the bitter ■waters of con- 
trition, and in which are ripened the pre- 
cious froita of steadfast faith, and ardent 
love, and fervent zeal, and all manner of 
holy obedience for the Master's sake. 
And now, if I quote the whole of the 



passage from which I have drawn nearly all 
my information about Lydia, you will see 
how many excellent consequences flowed 
from the broken heart. "A certain 
woman, named Lydia, a seller of purple, 
of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped 
God, heard ns, whose heart the Lord 
opened, that she attended to things which 
were spoken of Paul. And when she 
was baptized, and her household, she be- 
sought OB, saying, If ye have judged me 
to be faithful to the Lord, come into my 
house and abide there, and she constrained 
U8." Her eart were opened ; for " she at- 
tended to the things which were spoken of 
Paul " ;— her tongue was unloosed ; " she 
besought us ; "—her hmss was opened ; 
" Come into my house and abide there." 

We may be well assured of this, that if 
the Lord has opened our hearts to Himself, 
we shall be ready to open our houses to 
His people. As the spokes of a carriage 
wheel draw near to their centre, they 
draw near also to each other. So, when 
menore drawn toward Jesus, God's Son, the 
centre of light, and peace, and hope, they 
are drawn into nearness with all the saints. 
The spirit of brotherhood is felt. They 
realize the fact that they are partners, not 
only in tribulation, and gnilt, and shame, 
but partners also in privilege and hope, 
and in their prospect of an everlasting 
home. Hence there is a union of heart 
with heart, a yielding up of the worldly 
man's motto, " Every man for himself, 
and God for ns all," and an adoption of 
the Christian man's motto, " God for ns 
all, and every one for one another." 

WbOSE — BKABT THE LORD OPKNED. 

Here is the origin of the Church of God 
at Philippi, a Church whose praises were 
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sounded far and wide, and from which a 
light blazed forth in which nmnj walked 
and were saved. The Apostle led by a 
heavenly vision, goes to a spot where he 
finds himself a stranger among strangers. 
A few women hear a sermon. The word 
smites, and smiting also heals. One is 
brought to light and peace, and others are 
led to cast in their lot with her. Atten- 
tion is excited, persecution is aroused, but 
the work goes on, and the fellowship in 
the Gospel at Philippi becomes a thing 
of wannth, and strength, and fmitf ulness. 

And from that day to this the work has 
been much the same. Small beginnings 
have had vast idsues. Feeble instruments 
have accomplished mighty deeds. Un- 
promising fields have yielded crops of 
fatness and beauty. Hearts have been 
opened, and churches have sprung up to 
adorn the wildest moral wastes. God has 
been glorified, '^and, to the powers in 
heavenly places, has been made known by 
the Church the manifold wisdom of God.'' 

To be a partaker in our own hearts, of 
that same power which wrought in the 
heart of Lydia — ^how blessed! To have 
an opened heart, — a heart opening itself 
in grateful love to God, ^ and in glowing 
love to man, — how sweet a proof is it that 



we have been made partakers of a heavenly 
nature, brought out of the darkness of sin 
into the light and the liberty of God's 
children. If we have realized, in any 
measure, the blessing, let us keep the 
heart in a broken, loving, humble frame. 
If it get hard, let us carry it again and 
again to Christ to soften it. Let us ask 
Him to mould it wholly to His will, so 
that it may throb in blessed sympathy 
with HiH every purpose, and become 
entirely meet for the enjoyment of the 
inheritance on high. 

And may there spring from the holy 
heart the holy life. May we show forth our 
Father's praise, not only with our lips, but 
in our lives, by giving up ourselves to His 
service, and by walking before Him in 
holiness and righteousness all our days. 
May we be no cumberers of the ground, 
but trees of righteousness, precious in 
fragrance and rich in fruit, in which the 
Lord shall be well pleased, and our own 
little world around be abundantly com- 
forted and benefited. And thus, from 
being partakers, we shall be propagators 
of God's grace, — workera together with 
Him, in some sense, however humble, — 
ministers of God, and stewards of the 
mystery of Christ. 



BY ELEANOB B. PBOSSEB, AUTHOR OF " FABLES FOB rOU." • 




|0W dun and dingy you look 
amongst us ! " said a young 
beech tree, that had just eome 
out in all the glory of its spring 
foliage, to a sombre-looking yew that stood 
alone of its kind in a plantation of fresh 
green saplings. '' It's a pity you're not a 
little further ofE for your own sake, for 
nobody will notice you here, unless it is 
to say how ugly you are ; and really, you'll 
excuse my saying so, but you quite spoil 



our plantation with your dusky leaves." 
** May be so now, friend," said the yew, 
— "though there may be two opinions 
about that — ^but wait awhile till Novem- 
ber comes, and where will yonr glory be ? 
When your branches are bare, and the 
ground strewn with your withered leaves, 
my boughs will be covered with glossy 
foliage and shining berries, and I wonder 
which of us will be most admired then. 
Remember, my time is coming ! " 



* '* Fables for Fou." Price Si. 6<l. (London : Home Worda Office, 1, Paternoster Bnlldisgfl, E.G.) 
A capital gilt-book for young and old, fall of attraotiye piotnres. 
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VI. A PINCHBECK RING. 



AK, never fear for me, mother, 

I am na going to dee. 
For eic a canse I winna let 
A teardrop dim m; e'e. 
Aud yet I coald bae lo'ed him veel 

Had he been gude and Irae ; 
Bnt as he's lefb me, and forgot, 

Why, I'll forget him toa 
I ga'ed him back the ribbon bine ; 

I ga'ed him back the ring; 
'Tnaa only pinchbeck after a', 
The little paltry thing. 



And anre hia love was jnsfc the same. 

Deceitful and nntrae \ 
And so, as he's forgot me now, 

I'll jost forget bim too. 
How take my warning, maideoiB fair. 

And listen while I sing ; 
All is not gold that glitters bright. 

Like little Katie's ring ; 
And when yonr lovers faithless prove, 

I'll toll yon what to do : 
Be Bare they're only pinchbeck ones, 

And JDst foi^t them too. 

KBNHEtT Lli. 
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VI. The Dinner Table. 
large honses, and on great 
occasions, the varions meats 
and dishes were carried from 
the kitchen to the ball with 
mnoh ceremony. Other higher 
attendants received them, and 
took them to the tables. The 
roasts appear to have been 
irried on the spits, and the gnests seem 
I have torn, or cut from the spit what 



EDITOR. 

they wanted. Sometimes, on the occasion 
of a qnarrel, for want of other weapons, 
the spit wonld be seised and employed for 
another purpose. A cnrioas illastradoii of 
this is found in a thirteenth century stoi7< 
in which we are told of a man who had 
a glutton for hia wife. One day he roasted 
for their dinner a fotrl, and nben they b»d 
sat down at the table, the wire said, " Gi^e 
me a wing." The husband gave her a wing; 
and, at ber demand all the other members in 
until she had devoured the irhoU 



HOW THEY LIVED IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 



fowl herself; at which, no longer able to 
coDtftin his anger, he said, " Lo, yon have 
eaten the whole fowl yourself, and nothing 
remaioB bnt the apit, nhich it is bnt right 
that yon shonld taste 
also." And thereupon 
he took the spit, and 
heat her sererelj with 
it. 

Oar 6rst cnt repre- 
sents the hall Rervauts, 
haded by the ateward, 
with hJB rod of office, 
bringing the dishes in 
procession. Trumpets 
and mnsio nsunlly an- 
nonnced the arrival ; 
hnt Bometimes, as in 
our third cnt, a min* 
Btr«l preceded the Ber- 
TontB. Those who 
served at table were 
often esquires, and in 
the hails of prinoes and 
great obiefs even nobles 
and barons — a sign, we 
fear, of the gratification 
of pride rather than a 
recognition of the dig- 
nity of service. In the 
middle of the table, 

raised high, were placed the but i 

a swan, peacocks, or 
pheasants, dressed np in their feathers, with 
their beaks and feet gilt. Alter dessert the 
gnesta washed their hands and repaired to 
another room. 
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The seats were still merely benches or 
forras, except the principal seat against the 
wall or d^s, which was often in the form of a 
settle^ with back and elbows. Our cnt re- 
presents snch a Beat. A 
carpet was sometimes 
laid on the floor; but 
it was more nsoally 
spread with mabes. 

The honr of dinner, 
even in great hoosoB, 
was ten o'clock in the 
forenoon. Five o'clock 
was the honr of the 
afternoon meal. Before 
the meal, each guest 
was served with water 
to wash. This was the 
more necessary, since 
there were no forks, 
and fingers had to be 
uaedinstead. Tfaeguests 
sat in couples, and 
bIbo ate in couples, 
two being served with 
the same food and in 
the same plate. Friend- 
ship and honour were 
often thus indicated, 
and the phrase " to eat 
in the earns dish" be- 
TBE Dus. came a proverbial ona 

Frequently, instead ol 
plates, thick slices of bread, called trenchers, 
were employed, on which portions of meat 
were served, and these slices were after- 
wards given to the poor. 
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THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 

' THE B1;T. CHARLES BULLOCK, D.D., AUTHOB OF ' 

CHAPTER VIIT. 



AUTHOESIIIF. 

VABD, by tha iuti-oduc- 
□u of his friend the Rev. 
Ur. Smith, no it became 
n contributor of Boverol 
Talnftble papers to the 
Zoologist He was full of 
loTe for his subject; be 
was patient and perBevering in hia observa- 
tions ; and nottTtthstanding his great dia- 
^raDtages, his atjle of writing was vivid 
and graphic Natural historj is often ren- 
dered uninteresticg to general readers by 
technical terms : Edward wrote so that all 
ooold onderetand and approciats. Take the 
following narratire of an instance of maternal 
a&ectiou on the part of a wild duck. 

While crossing the Claahmaacb, ou his 
waj to Hantlj, in searching abont he come 
ipOD a wild duck Ijiog within a few feet of 
the remains of a wreath of snow beside a tnft 
of rushes. There hod been a heavf enow- 
storm which had forced the plovers and wild 
dacks to abandon their nests, though then 
full of eggs, and greatly interrupted the 
breeding season in the northern counties. 
Edward proceeds.— 

" As I imagined she was skolking with ft 
view to avoid observation, I touched her 
with my stick, in order that she might rise; 
but she rose not. I was surprised, and, on a 
nearer inspection, I found that she was dead. 
She lay raised a little on one side, her neck 
stretched oat, her mouth open and fnll of 
snow, her wings somewhat extended, and 
with one other legs appearing a little behind 
her. Near to it there were two eggs. On 
my discovering this I lifled up the bird, and 
anderneatb her woe a nest containing eleven 
eggs; these, with the other two, mode thir- 
teen in alt; a few of them were broken. I 
examined the whole of them, and fonnd themi 
without exception, to contMn young birds. 
This was an undonbted proof that the poor 
mother bod eat upon them from two to three 
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weeks. With her dead body in my hand I 
eat down to investigate the matter, and to 
ascertain, if I coald, the cause of her death. 
I examined her minutely all over, and could 
find neither wound nor any mark whatever 
of violence. She bad every appearance of 
having died of enfibcation. Although I had 
only cironmsUntial evidence, I had no hesi- 
tation in arriving at the oonolnuon that she 
had come by her death in a desperate but 
faithful struggle to protect her e^^ from 
the fatal effects of tlie recent snowstorm. 

" I could not help thinking, as I looked at 
her, how deep and striking an example she 
afforded of maternal affection. The mthlesa 
blast hod swept, with all its fary, along the 
lonesome and unsheltered hill. The snow 
Lad risen higher, and the smothering drift 
come fiercer, as night drew on ; yet still that 
poor bird, in defiance of the warring elements, 
continued to protect her home, and the 
treasure which it contained, until she could 
do so no longer, and yielded np her life. 
That life she could easily have saved, had 
she been willing to abandon the offspring 
which Nature had taught her so fervently 
to cherish, and in endeavouring to pre- 
serve which she voluntarily remained and 
died. 

"Occupied with such feelings and refleo> 
tions as these, I know not how long I might 
have sat, had I not been roused from my 
reverie by the barking of a shepherd's dog. 
The sun hod already set,— the grey twilight 
had began to hide the distant mountains 
from my sight, and, not caring to be be- 
nighted ou such a spot, I wrapped a piece of 
paper, OS a winding eheet, round the faithful 
and devoted bird, and, forming » hole 
sufficiently large for the purpose, I laid into 
it the mother and the eggs. I covered them 
with earth and moss, and, over all, placed a 
solid piece of turf; and having done bo— and 
being more affected than I should perhaps 
be willing to acknowledge — I left them to 
moulder into their original dust, and went 
on my woy." 



THOMAS EDWARD: THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
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Another instance of maternal instinct refers 
to tbo partridge. 

"A Tery cunning and faithful mother is 
the female; for when she has eggs, she 
never leaves her nest without hiding them 
so carefully that it is almost impossible to 
detect their whereabouts ; and if you take 
her by surprise, away she hobbles on one 
leg, and a wing trailing on the ground, as if 
wounded! . • . Wandering about the 
Waggle Hill one day with my friend, the 
Bev. Mr. Smith, I chanced to observe a 
moorfowl squatted on the ground amongst 
the heather, dose to my feet ; in fact, I stood 
above her before I noticed her. Being 
summer-time, I at once guessed the nature 
of the case. On my friend coming up, I 
drew his attention to the bird over which 
I stood. 'Oh,' he said, 'she's surely dead, 
Mr. Edward.' 'Oh, no,' said I; 'there are 
eggs or young beneath her.' 'Well,' he 
answered, ' if so, it is certainly a very won- 
derful circumstance ; but we shall see.' Then, 
stooping down, he touched the bird, but she 
did not move. ' She must be alive,' he said, 
'because she is warm; but she must be 
wounded, and not able to rise or fly.' ' Oh, 
no/ I once more said; 'she has something 
beneath her which she is unwilling to leave.' 

" The bird allowed him to stroke her with- 
out moving, except turning her head to look 
at him. On my friend's dog Sanoho coming 
up and putting his nose close to her, she 
crept away through the bushes for some 
distance, and then took to flight, leaving a 
nest and fifteen eggs exposed to our gaze. 
Before leaving we carefully closed up the 
heather again, so as to conceal as much as 
possible the nest and its beauteous treasure; 
and I need not say that we were both de- 
lighted with wbat we had seen. Mr. Smith 
was particularly struck with the incident, as 
he had never seen anything of the kind 
before; and he remarked, 'I verily believe 
that I could not have credited the fact if I 
had not seen it myself,' and he afterwards 
apoke of it with the gpreatest admiration." 

In 1854 Edward sustained a great loss, in 
the death of his friend Mr. Smith, who was 
almost the only man of culture in the neigh- 
bourhood. Edward was under the impres- 
sion that others looked down upon bim and 



his work because he was a poor shoemaker. 
But, as Mr. Smiles says, " Mr. Smith, as a 
true Christian gentleman, treated the poor 
man as his fiiend. The shoemaker from 
Banfl* was always made welcome at the minis- 
ter's fireside at Monquhitter." 

So soon as Edward's name and address 
appeared in the "NaiuraliBi and Zoologist, he 
was assailed by letters from all parts of the 
country, asking him to exchange birds, moths, 
butterflies, and eggs of all kinds. 

"I have no doubt," says Edward, "that 
many of my correspondents thought me un- 
ceevil, but really it would have taken a for- 
tune in postage- stamps to have answered 
their letters." Ho might as well have been 
an editor. 

But Edward had no property to spend on 
letters or anything else, and his increasing 
family demanded his attention. Authorship 
was not remunerative. He never received a 
farthing for any of his literary contributions. 
He was willing to be a police officer, a tide- 
waiter, or anything that would bring in a 
proper maintenance for his family ; but effort 
after effort failed, and ho went on with his 
old work— Natural History and shoemaking. 
He must have been greatly pressed, for once 
more, in 1855, we find his collection of birds 
advertised for 6al& 

The proceeds appear to have helped him 
over his difficulties for a time ; and again he 
set to work forming another splendid collec- 
tion—probably his best. But in 1858 health 
failed him. His night explorations brought 
rheumatism. He was often advised to take 
whisky with him to refresh and sustain him, 
bat he always refused. He never drank it, 
either at home or abroad. Total abstainers 
will appreciate his testimony. 

"I believe," he says, "that if I had in- 
dulged in drink, or even had I used it at all 
on these occasions, I could never have stood 
the cold, the wet, and the other privations 
to which I was exposed. As for my food, it 
mainly consisted of good oatmeal cakes. It 
tasted very sweet, and was washed down 
with water from the nearest spring. Some- 
times when I could afford it, my wife boiled 
an egg or two, and these were my only luxu- 
ries. But, as I have already said, water was 
my only drink," 
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'Bat even water-drinkers must expect such 
a life of hardship to tell upon the constitu- 
tion, and a rheumatic fever, with an ulcerated 
sore throat, brought Edward into sore trouble. 
He lay ill for a month ; debts were necessarily 
incurred; and again he was obliged to have 
recourse to his only savings-bank — his collec- 
tion of birds— to meet the difficulty. Up- 
wards of forty cases of birds went, together 
with 300 specimens of mosses and marine 
plants. When these were sold, Edward lost 
all hopes of ever being able again to replenish 
his shattered collection. 

The pressure of adverse circumstances 
brought on further illnesses, and gradually he 
lost the elasticity of manhood. IlDable to 
work at his trade, he tried to earn something 
by practising galvanism ; then he took up 
photography; but he had little success in 
either direction. His labours had made him 
prematurely old. His earnings were now 
only about eight shillings a week; but hap- 
pily his children were becoming more and 
more able to help him. 

" He had fought the fight of science," says 
his biographer, " inch by inch, until he cotild 
fight no more " ; but he had achieved noble 



results. Considering hid position in life, and 
his lack of education, we can only marvel at 
what he accomplished. Dr. Smiles tells us 
that in reply to his inquiry as to the manner 
in which Edward had gained his knowledge, 
he wrote thus : — 

" You seem to wonder," he said in his reply, 
" why I did not mention hodki in my memoir. 
You may just as well wonder how I can string 
a few sentences together, or, indeed, how I 
can write at all. My books, I can tell you, 
were about as few as my education was brief 
and homespun. 

" I thought you knew — ^yes, I am sure you 
knew — that any one having the mind and the 
will need not stick fast even in this world. 
True, he may not shine so greatly as i£ he 
were better poliithed and better educated; 
but he need not sink in the mire altogether. 

" You may very likely wonder at what I 
have been able to do — being only a poor 
souter [a shoemaker] with no one to help me, 
and but few to encourage me in my labours. 
Many others have wondered like yourself. 
The only answer I can give to such won- 
derers is, that I had the will to do the little 
that I have accomplished." 
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E aro again obliged to issue oar ChrisU 
mas Sitpplemental Number with the 
November " Home Words '* in order to 
get a safScient number printed in time. 
Last year the drenlation was so large 
that we bad to reprint, and this is difficult at Christ- 
mas time. 

In addition to other Christmas reading, and first- 
class Illustrations, the Number this year contains 

"A CHRISTKAS SURPRISE: Tom P£nnant's 

Story ; " 

By the Rev. P. B. Powbii, M.A., known all the 
world over as the Author of " The Oiled Feather.*' 



The price, with the November Magazine, is Tico- 
pence; but further siugle copies, price One Penny 
each, can be ordered from the Booksellers. 

To save disappointment in the supply, the Pub- 
lisher has arranged to send with the November Maga- 
sines a proportionate number both to the Clergy who 
localize "Home Words" and also to the Trade. 
Copies unsold, if any, will not bo charged, but should 
be returned as early as possible before Christmas Day. 

The Number will be a suitable " Christmas Box " 
for the guests at INirish Gatherings, Robin Dinneis, 
etc. In quantities it can be supidied direct for 6s. 
per 100. Address: The Manager, ** Home Words" 
Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.O. 



"THE FIRESIDE NEWS." 

|HB First Number of " The Fireside News *' appears on Friday, November 2nd. No less than SOO,00O 
copies are being printed. We have no space to give any idea of the contents ; but Id. will obtain a 
copy at any Bookseller's; or our readers', who have not already returned the Order Form iasorted in 

October "Home Words/* will, we hope, make use of it and help us all they can in this important etlbrt to 

supply a marvellously cheap Church of England Home Newspaper. 




THE YOUNG FOLKS' PAGE, 
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XXXIX. "WE BESEECH THEE, HEAR 

US." 
Jg^lTHER. from Thy Throns on high, 
Deign to hear Thy children's cry. 
Let them feel that Thou art nigh : 
We beaeech Thee, hear as. 

Father, Thon dost love ns all, 
And we come at Thy dear call, 
Low before Thy feet to fall : 
We beseech Thee, fafear us. 

JesQs, tender Shepherd, hear j 

Bid Thy little ones draw near ; 
Train them to Thy lo?e and fear ; 

We beaeech Thee* hear ns. 

By the promise Thon hast made ; 

By Thy hands in blessing laid ; 
By the words that Thou hast sold : 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 

Weak and helpless. Lord, are we. 

Yet Thy love is all our plea; 
Bofltor ns to come to Thee : 

We beseech Thee, hear ns. 

Holy Spirit, Guide Divine, 

Let Thy light for ever shine ; 
Leave ns not, for we are Thine : 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 

'Neath Thy wings, O blessed Dove, 
Hay we feel Thy sheltering love. 

Tin we reach our home above : 
We beseech Thee, hear ns. 

Glory to the Father bring ; 

Jesus, unto Thee we sing ; 
Holy Ghost, Thy praises ring 1 

Alleluia I 

XL. WHERE ARE YOU QOING P 

Tsin was an apprentice in London once, who made an 
appointment with another boy to spend a particular 
Sunday evening in folly. He was hurrying along to meet 
his companion, and at the turning of a street he met his 
majM^B wife. "William," said she, "where are you 
going ? " William told hec Then the good woman said 



to the lad, " That would be a wrong way to spend the 
Day of Rest. Come to God's House with me.** 

The lad consented, and went ; and that night Jeans, 
who has the hearta of all men in Hia keeping, caused the 
preacher to choose for his text : *' WhaX shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul P " 
The text came like a loud knock to the heart of William ; 
and it kept knocking at the door of his heart. The lad 
heard the voice of his Saviour in the words: and God 
gave him grace to open his heart and let the Saviour in. 
He became a Christian, and then a student of the Bible, 
and in the end the great South Sea missionary and mar- 
tyr, Williams. 

XLI. THY KING COMETH. 

Ck>inrra in lowliness, 

Cometh in righteousness, 
Cometh in mercy all royal and free 1 

Cometh with grace and might, 

Cometh with lore and light, 
Cometh, beloved, oh, oometh to thee I 

P. it. HawrgoL 

XLII. THE BEST HELP. 

A Gsxczur general, walking through some of his fields, 
several persons implored his charity. "If you want 
becuU to plough your land," said he, " I will lend you 
some ; if you want land, I will give you some ; if you 
want ie«d to sow your land, I will give yon some ; but I 
will encourage none in idleiMM." By this conduct, in a 
short time, there was not a beggar in hia dominions. 
Except in 
ashamed." 



rare cases, each should say, "To beg I am 



XLIII. THE FIRST STEP. 

TBI longest journey is but one step at a time. If you are 
in the right way, every step brings yon a little nearer to 
the place you want to reach. But if the first step had 
been in the wrong road, every step would have been a 
step farther away. The French proverb says, " It is only 
the first step that costs." If a lad who has been used to 
lie late in bed resolves to begin early rising, how terribly 
hard it is the first morning I The next morning it is not 
quite so bad ; the next it is easier ; and after a few weeks 
he wonders why he did not alwaye rise early. 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

I to 6. TKTHEBE do we find predictions of the following 
aX particulars relaung to the coming of Christ r 
(1). Tne quarter of the world. 

!2). The race of men in that quarter. 
31. The tribe of that race. 
4). llie family of that tribe. 
61. The place. 
6). The time. 

7. Whatarmy sang of peace? 

8. What circnmrtanoe beyond control ensured the birth 
of Jesus at the predicted place ? 



0. Who did not see death till he had seen Christ P 

10. How did Mary's faith reprove the faith of Zacha- 
riasP 

ANSWERS (See SBPTBMBn No., p. 216). 

1. Gen. zzxYii. 24 ; Jer. zzxyiii. 6. II. 2 Tim. i. 15, 17. 
m. Jer. ix. 17 ; Hatt. ix. 23. lY. Dan. ix. 26. Y. Ps. 
ex. 4; Heb. vlL 2. YI. Jer. xxx. 9 ; Bxek. xxxiv. 23, 24 ; 
xxxvii. 24, 26 ; Hos. iU. 6. YII. Buth i. 20. YIII. Dent, 
zxii. 8 ; 1 Sam. ix. 26 ; 2 Sam. xi. 2 ; Luke v. 19; xvii. 31 ; 
Acta X. 9. IX. Neh. ir. 23. X. 1 Sam. xxxi. 4 ; xxxi. 6 ; 
2 Bam. xvii. 23 ; Matt, xxvii. 6. 



Answers are not to be sent to the Editor, but only to local Teachers. 
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IINO merrily ! Ring merrily ! 
O happy GliristmaB bells ; 
And let ns hear again the tales 
Your music ever tells : — 
How England's sons in other days 

Made feast within their halls, 
Hnng mistletoe and holly wreaths 

Around their old oak walls ; 
How rich and poor knelt side by side, 

At call of Christmas chimes ; 
And how the bonds of Christian love 
Bound up " the good old times." 



zi. pumsTXiAS Cells. 



Ring tenderly ! Ring tenderly ! 

O holy Christmas bells : 
For ever with your earthly peal 

A heavenly chorus swells ; 
The Angels who were first to bring 

The welcome news to men, 
Still join with us to celebrate 

The Saviour's birth again ; 
And some, Tvliom we have loved and lost, 

Sing carols with us now, 
With all the old love in their hearts. 

And new light on their brow. 



Ring joyously ! Ring joyously ! 

O blessed Christmas bells ; 
And show us of the future good 

Tour welcome chime foretells. 
We know 'twill be a mingled lot, 

Of pleasure, pain, and strife ; 
That thorns will cluster round the flowers 

Along our path of life ; 
But ye shall sing to us of hope. 

Of help, of love untold. 
Reminding us of that bright star 

That tips our clouds with gold I 



|WB no man anything bat Loye." Let 
Love be our only Qmstmas debt. We 

shall never pay that debt in this wide, 

wide world, so long as we feel the debt of Christian 




Ring merrily ! Ring merrily ! 

O dear old Christmas bells ; 
And bring all holy blessings down, 

From where all mercy dwells. 
Ring out your gentle messages 

As ye have done of old, 
To help the weary and the sad. 

The weaklings of the fold ; 
And tell again the cheering tale 

Of Him who bore our woe ; 
And gave His own heart's life and love, 

For breaking hearts below ! 
Eliza Moems. 



^^^^*^^B^^^^^^>^^^^ 



love, and duty too, is to " love our neighbour tu 
ourselves "— mnoh less shall we ever pay it in the 
JETome, where affection ereates new links and obli- 
gations. But let it be the only debt. 

Ths EnxTOB. 
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CHRISTMAS STORV. 



bY THE BSy. GHiBLES WAREING 



T was a rftmbling kind ofhonBe 
in the North Conntfy, manj- 
gabled, irith ronod cbimneye, 
and the windows were stone 
mnllioned : one of those irreg- 
ular bnildingfi of the old-faah- 
ioned kiud, which had onoe been 
a baron's hall, and was now a fannhonse. 
nere and there above the gronod, little 
monads, grass-covered, showed where the 
nobler maDsion had stood. There was still, 
too, the moat to be seen, now bnt a dry ditoh, 
OTOrgrown wiUi rank grasses; and one ancient, 
bat crumbling tower, stood in the corner of 
the yard, and cattle sheltered under it. 

The farmer was a sturdy yeoman, of sixty 
years; tall, well-knit, and of great girth. He 
reminded you of the great elm-tree that grew 
jost outside the orchard. And his wife was 
a goodly dame, and she had daughters five, 
all grown np straight as willow sapUngH, 
and there were two boys, who had finished 
their schooliug early — for this is a tale of 
fifty years ago, and boys then were not drilled 
much in books. These helped upon the farm. 
And there was a third hoy, and he was the 
eldest of all ; bnt he was not there ! He was 
not dead : he was lost I He had disappeared 
full two years ago. There had been one 
dark night; and some little noise had been 
heard in the yard bj a cowman, who slept in 
the loft. Bat be had listened on his elbow 
for one moment, and then had turned him 
over, and slept again. But in the morning, 
it was found that the boy had gone ! And 
they sconred the country, and they dragged 
the pond, and they rode one north, and one 
south, and one east, and one west. And 
the mother's boe blaached, and sbe grew 
strangely still as each horseman came bock, 
— and brought no word I 

By-and-by it was whispered he had been 
seen two days after at the market tovrn, fli^ 
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miles east. And the farmer got oiit his gig, 
and his strong cob; and he reached it at 
nightfall. Yes; he had been seen there; 
three different men had known him. Bnt 
none conld tell where he was nsw. And it 
was six weeks ago. The farmer scarcely 
dared to return to the lad's moUier ! And 
when she met him at the orchard gate, he 
bmshed away the moisture from his eyes, 
vrith his greatroDgh hand, and she then knew 
what he had to telL ! 

And from that day sbe wont abcnt her 
work quietly: she never stayed her band from 
dnty. She was up early, and whea obanung 
oame, and iriien batter msst be made, aha did 
the work industrioasly as ever. But she was 
quiet ; and sometimes she wontd Steal away 
from the busy chattering maids, as they 
brought the clinking milk-pails in, and go to 
the little attic where the boy had slept. One 
or two childish books wore there, with staring 
printed legends in, snob as children love. A 
coat, too, hung on a peg ; a top, and ball, and 
two or three boyiah treasnreat That was 
all. And she would kneel there: bat what 
she pi«yed, I cannot tell. Her lips moved, 
and her eyes looked npward. Bnt she did 
not weep. Poorthiog! she could not weep. 
So she went aboat the honse, I say, qniatly. 

And now the maids were bnsy decorating 
the great room for the Christmas jobilea — for 
thia was Christmas Eve — the great room 
that had onoe been the banqueting hall of 
some feudal baron, and whose rafters Lad 
once rung with mirth and revelry, and echoed 
to the laughter of a hundred armed retainers. 
And the holly, and the red berries, and the 
clustering evergreens adorned the quaintly- 
carved comioes, and the dead-gilt frames, 
from which looked out old &ces, with ruffles 
and laces, of long ago 1 And the log was laid 
ontbebeBTtfa,andtbefire dog* ware poUshtd, 
and the tables groaued with the WBigM of 
many di^es. And the chairs were sett a 
chair for each: and having connted them, the 
maids went to their rooms, to sleep and be 
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waked by the village choir, with the clerk 
at their head, who would stand beneath the 
silver moon, upon the crisp ground, and sing 
in the frosty air the glad news of a Saviour 
bom into the worldi — at the aame time both 
God and Man. 

And when the maids had thus gone— she, 
the mother, came softly in, and counted the 
chairs, and then she softly went out, and 
came in again with another chair, and she set 
it by her own chair. " 'Twas where ^ used 
to sit," she murmured. Then she, too, went 
to bed : but not to sleep. And silence settled 
upon the old farmhouse. 



CHAPTER 11. 

HOMELESS. 

TwAS Christmas Eve in a great city — the 
self-same Christmas Eve — a city with a 
ceaseless hum of men. Streets met, and 
locked, and interlaced ; familiar only to a few 
by long use; to a stranger, impenetrable: 
leading nowhere ; leading everywhere ! Oh, 
what endless reaches of paved roads ! Oh, 
what ceaseless traffic by day ; so always busy 
that it was day, night and day. 

He stood alone ; looking over the parapet of 
a bridge that spanned with many arches a dark 
and lurid river. A young man ; but his face 
was creased, and lined, as a leaf withered be- 
fore its time — a leaf dead in June. His clothes 
were thin, and thread-bare. He was " out-at- 
elbow " from head to foot. In his hand he 
clutched five golden sovereigns. His last 
resource — his watch, his father's gift, that he 
bad kept through all — this very day he had 
sold for what it would fetch. 

Staring dully at the dark tide below, he 
said to himself: — "I will drink myself madly 
drunk with this, and then I will come here, 
and cast myself into the stream. There is a 
devil in me that bids me do it. It is Despair. 
I have a hundred devils in me. They come 
and go, in new shapes, in old shapes ; but ever 
hold me in iron fetters ! I cannot tear me 
from them. The demon of Restlessness came 
in, and bade me wander : I wandered. The 
demon of Disobedience bade me spurn my 
father's words: I disobeyed. The demon of 
Indifference bade me disregard my mother's 
tears: I did not care. And other demons 
followed them ! And since they came, I seem 



ever to have had my dwelling amid the tombs 
— death on every side : the death of Hope, the 
death of Love, the death of Faith. I can see 
nought but the epitaphs writ upon a wasted 
life. I seem to be arm-in-arm with death. 
And now this new demon of Despair within 
me bids me to curse God, and die; and be 
one with death for ever. There is no escape. 
This latest demon dogs my every step: he 
lurks in my eye, whispers in my ear; he is 
with me when I wake; and when I sleep, he 
sits upon my bed, my guardian — my de- 
stroying angel! He says, Destroy thyself! 
Yesy I will drink, and die ! " 

A policeman, passed by, and eyed him 
curiously. He laid his hand on his shoulder, 
and said roughly, but kindly : " Qo home to 
thy friends" The young man started. 
Friends I Home I What have I to do with 
these P Where are they ? And all the evil 
spirits in his heart rose up, and chafed with 
rage, and seemed to rend him ; for Home is a 
holy word, and therefore demons fear it. 

The great Minster bell slowly and solemnly 
boomed the midnight hour. And joy bells 
followed. At least a hundred bells, from 
half-a-huudred steeples, clashed in a sweet 
discord of joy. And every silvery chime 
had but one refrain. 'Twas this : '* Go 
home to thy friends!" He listened spell- 
bound. Tes ; quite distinctly, " Go home to 
thy friends!" He could have sworn the bells 
said that. And all the demons in his heart 
rose up in horrible wrath : for demons like not 
the sound of church-going bells. 

And now, athwart the dark, flitted many 
minstrels. They passed him by, and just 
beyond the great arch they paused at a door, 
and sang sweetly on the night the song of 
old:— 

" Hark t ibe herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-bom King." 

And yet the words seemed other than they 
were, for as the sweet voices were borne upon 
the air, to him they said : " Qo home to thy 
friends" He listened as one in a dream. 
The policeman ! The bells ! The waits ! 
everything whispered, **Qo liome to thy 
friends !" And still they sang, 

" Peace on earth, and meroy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.*' 
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And, lo, at that same word of '' meroy " and 
" reconciliation/' all the demons in his hearty 
a legion, rose up, and were convulsed hide- 
ously with an awful terror, and cried " tor- 
ment us not/' And they writhed in agony, 
and seemed to rend the young man in pieces. 
And they came out: and one mingled with the 
yellow fog ; and another floated down the dark 
river; and another entered a house of evil 
fame ; and another glided into the heart of a 
rich man, and he became a miser; and another 
entered a poor labourer's heart, and he be- 
came a drunkard. And one went one way, 
and another went another, and so all went. 
For they could not bear it, and when the 
minstrels sang on : — 

** Mild, He lays His glory by. 
Bom that man no more may die : 
Bom to raise the sons oi eaorth ; 
Bom to give them second birth : " 

they fled farther and bkrther away into the 
murky gloom. But he — he listened on. A 
crowd of old and tender memories surged 
up. He had once sung that song himself in the 
village choir. He could see again the vener- 
able face of the village parson. He oould hear 
again his mother's voice. It all came back as 
the glimpse of a lost Heaven. The tears fell 
one by one down his wasted cheeks. But 
these were the dawn of a new hope in him. 
He seemed as one newly clothed; as one who 
had been mad, and become himself again; as 
one upon whom breaks the blessed day after 
troubled dreams. 

The policeman again passed him, and again 
he laid hands on him, and said kindly, " Qo 
home to thy friende" He said, "I will." 
Twenty hours would bring him home, for 
a coach started northwards at one o*c1ock. 
He rushed along the street, and soon was 
lost to the policeman's eye in the thicken- 
ing gloom. Oh if he did but know was his 
mother yet alive, and his father, and his 
sisters? Twenty hours! What an eternity 
of time. 

" Just in time, sir," said the ostler, cheer- 
fully: " ChiTig home to yourfrienda, I suppose?" 
He started in quick surprise. How everybody 
seemed to tell him the same thing ! The 
policeman, the bells, the waits, the ostler, all 
said : '' Ooing home to hie friend4>,*' '* Just in 



time," too. Oh, if that ostler knew alL Just 
in time ; but it had nearly been too late ! 



OHAPTEB in. 

HOMEWABDS. 

TwAS a pleasant sight to see. Outside, the 
pale moon looked down on a world as fair 
and pure as herself. For the snow, the great 
emblem of Christ's purification, lay like a 
mantle over all. The world's evil past seemed 
blotted out: the curse removed: a new age 
of innocence begun! Within, the logs 
crackled on the earth; the sparks shot out 
upon the stone hearth and up the great old 
chimney, that roared like any furnace. 

The oldest labourer on the farm, a patriarch 
of ninety years, with stooping back, and won- 
drous wrinkled face, sat in the inner chimney 
seat, and spread out his pajsied hands to the 
warm, rich glow. And memory would unlock 
her hoard to-night, and he was garrulous, and 
could tell some strange and marvellous rela- 
tions ;— so strange, so nuurvellouB, that human 
life to-day, and men's experience, seemed all 
of conmionplace beside them. Of storms, he 
told, on such a night, that laid the stoutest 
oak trees prone upon the earth. Of snows, 
that were so deep, that only the church 
steeple could emerge to tell men how and 
where the country lay. And oh, oi frosts, that 
started ere the autumn &uits were well nigh 
stored, and lasted till the spring was over due. 
Of midnight ro&5er«, too, upon the turnpike 
road, who stopped the coaches, with muskets 
cocked and sabres drawn. And the little 
children, with mouth, and ears, and eyes 
agape, would listen to each weird relation, 
charmed with the terror of the thing. 

And other farm retainers, too, were there, of 
differing growth; whispering scullery maids, 
and the loutish lad, and men and women not 
yet drawn nigh the autumn of their years. 
And these would tell upon their fingers the 
annual of the current year : who lay beneath 
the churchyard sod, that last Christmas night 
was here, as hearty as themselves: whose 
stack had been fired: whose babe the parson 
had baptized at the parish font: and who 
had joined hands, and sworn to wedded fealty : 
and all those wondrous great events the world 
outside looks on with placid, calm ludifferenoe. 
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bat which stir up the local pulse to fever 
heat. And there was a table here for some; 
and there a table for some; and in the 
centre was the yeoman's board, with more 
show of Christmas pride, and flanked with 
mighty dishes, as was befitting the master's 
feast. And he at one end sate, and she, his 
true helpmeet, at the other; the children 
round, with smiling faces, and eyes that 
sparkled in the ruddy glow. 

But no one spoke about that vacant chair ! 
And as they watched their mistress's quiet 
face, one faithful servant would put her apron 
to her eyes in secret; and another's heart 
would throb with quicker beat. 

And so the evening sped: and still the 
mother's quiet face would sometimes turn 
upon that empty seat. But nought; she said! 
And the stout yeoman laughed aloud, and 
was the merriest of them all; but all the 
elders shook their heads, and knew that it 
was forced, and that he would glance ever 
and anon at his wife's face, that ever grew 
more still. Then would he laugh the louder 
yet, and again stop, and look upon her face ! 
Then he, too, gave it up, and spake not for a 
length of time. 

Outside a watcher peered through the 
shutters' chink, and he could see the mother's 
face, and see a choir beside her, wherein no 
man sate. And his heart went out to her, and 
all the snow was melting at his feet with the 
scalding tears ; and he could bear no more, 
but moved to the old porch. 

And he turned the latch, and crept along 
the passage, and his hand was on the door ; 
when he paused and listened. 

And he could hear the wrinkled patriarch 
get slowly up, and, with a curious thin and 
wheezy voice, as of a worn-out reedy pipe, do 
that which he had done, in right of years and 
service, many a Christmas night. He said : 



" Here's a health to our master ; and here's a 
health to our mistress ; and here's a health to 
all the childer — ay, to all, and God bring (ma 
back to bless his mother's heart ! " 

But when, the Master having spoken for 
himself and wife, the eldest boy was about to 
rise to answer for the children, there was a 
sudden rustle in the room, and standing by 
his Qxother's side, the Wanderer said: "I 
am come back : the demons have gone out 
of my heart ! And now while she shall live 
will I stay to bless my mother*s heart ! " 

And the mother rose, and flung herself 
upon his neck, and sweet refreshing tears fell 
like to summer dews, and her life came back 
to her afresh. And she drew him to his chair. 
And, oh, how long they sat. And, oh, how 
merry they were 1 And the patriarch forgot 
his most startling revelation, whioh he had 
kept till last. And no one spoke more of 
the birth of babes, and the deaths of men: for 
there had been the travail of a better birth 
that night, and one that had been dead was 
alive again ! 

And I too say, Gk>d bring back all poor 
wanderers this Christmas-tide ! And at our 
Christmas feast, in every home, may every 
vacant chair be flUed: may every mother's 
heart be restful : may every father's face be 
glad : may wife and husband again renew the 
romance of their courting days: may foes 
be friends, and friends grow friendlier still. 
For the only object that brought Christ into 
this world on Christmas Day was to make the 
world glad with the promise of a world's sal- 
vation. " It is a day the Lord hath made, we 
v3i]X rejoice, and we viill be glad in it." But, 
oh, that every father could add on Christmf s 
Eve, of wandering lads: " 'Tis meet ikq 
should be merry, for this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found!" 
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IIS father saw him " — ^there were 
eyes of mercy : he " had com- 
passion " — there was a heart of 
mercy : he " ran " to meet him — there were 
feet of mercy : he put his arms round his 
neck — there were arms of mercy: he 




"kissed" him — there were kisses of 
mercy: he "said" to him — there were 
words of mercy: "bring forth the best 
robe " — there were deeds of mercy, won- 
ders of mercy — ^all mercy ! 

—Yrom " The Way Home.'' 
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" Birtli of ChiMt," it 

' been well said, " is 

eTent which never 

I." The Swritrar 

B, Btill lives — lives 

iless tliose for whom 

" He came to die. His 

Name is Ehujlniiel — " God with ds." He 

is ever passing through the world, seekiiig 

k home in the hearts of men ; and when 

the door is opened and room is fonnd for 

Him to abide, again the angels sing, 

"Glory to Qod in the highest, and peace 

on earth." 

familiesgather at Christmas-tide aronnd 
the home hearth ; a genial warmth seems 
to prevajl everTwhere, and a thrill of be- 
nevolence orossee the rough current of 
eameet life. May onr readers enjoy to 
the fnll " A Eapp^ Chrisbnas." Let ns 
think of the Home at Nazareth; let ns 
pray and toil for its parity, its love, and 
its holiness in onr own homes. Christmas 
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bids EB let go the aelfishness whioh " seeks 
bnt never finds : " rononnce the sin which 
" most easily besets ns : " silence the voice 
of enmity, and breathe the pore atmo- 
sphere of love in the presence, as it were, 
of Love Incarnate. 

Then will dawn in onr hearts a Chiist- 
mas joy which will never dim or £ade 
away ; then shall we even anticipate, in a 
measnre at least, in the Home on earth the 
Heaven above, which also dates its h^^ 
nees from ChristnLas. 



"CsBisiiuB dim roK Thu, Obutd akd 

FwutI 
Chriitmu gifts from ths King ol Love, 
Bronght from His Boyal Horns above ; 
Bronght to thee in the tar-ofl land, 
Brought to thee by Hia om deal Hand. 
FromiBea held by Ohiiat for thse, 
Feaoe aa a riTer flowing free, 
Joy that in Hia own ioy mnat Uts, 
And Love that Infinite Love can give. 
Snrely thy baatt of hearts upIifU 
Carols of praise lor BBoh Chriatmas gift* I " 

Frimca SxHitf BavergaL 



VII. TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 



^ON'T tell me of to-morrow ; 

Give me the man who'll say 
I That when a good deed's to be 

Let's do the deed to-day ! 
We may command the present, 

If we act and never wait ; 
Bnt repentance is the phantom 

Of the past, that comes too late ! 

Don't toll me of to-morrow ; 

There's mnoh to do to-day. 
That can never be aooomplished 

If we throw tha faonrs avray ; 



Every moment has its dnty — 
Who the future can foretell ? 

Then why leave for to-mwrow 
What to-day can do as weU i* 

Don't tell me of to-morrow ; 

If we look npon the past. 
How much that we had left to do. 

We conJd not do at last ! 
To-day it b the only time 

For all on this frail eattb ; 
It takes an age to form » Ufe, 

A moment gives it birth ! 

Amob. 



BOW THEY LIVED IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 



k VTRO IT dutvib. 
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It Scenes. 



play with the cftts and dogs while seated at 
table. 

Some of the direotioni for behaviour in 
thiH " Boke of Oartaaje " are rery droll. A 
guest at table ie recommended to keep his 
nails olean, for fear his companion nest bim 
■honld be disgnsted. 

" Lolie thj najljs ben olen in blTtlie, 
Leal tb; tela^e lotbe tbenrTtb." 



BE example we give of a 

dinner scene is from a 

monaacript of the foar- 

teentli oentoiy. We faavo 

the cnrtain or tapestry 

bung behind the table. 

The man to the lelt is 
probably the steward, next to him is the 
onp-bearer, farther to the right we have the 
carver catting the meat, and last of all the 
cook bringing in 
another dish. On 
the table there are 
no forks, or even 
spoons, which of 
oonrse were nsed 
tor pottage and 
soaps, and had pro- 
bably been tsJcen 
(^. All the gnests, 
the king indaded, 
seam to be read J to 
nse their fingers. 
Oats and dogs were 

admitted into tiie *^' 

hall, and fragments were rften thrown to I skirt o^ cti his tippet— 
them; although in the"fioke of Curtaaje" " YI thy nose thon elense, as may betalk, 

it is said to be a mark of bod breeding to | l«>ke thy bonds (hen dense witbaOe, 



Thon Bballe be 
hotden an nn- 
cnitayse mon." 

When he blows 
his nose with bis 
band (hsndker- 
obiefs were not, it 
appears, in nse), 
be is told to wipe 
his hand on his 
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Prively with Bkjrt do hit imaj, 
Or elllB Urnigh thi tepet that is eo ga;." 
He is not to pick his teeth with his knife, 
or with a etrftir or stick, nor to clean them 
with the table-cloth 1 

The harper, who repeated stories and 
poems, aooompanjing them with his instm- 
ment, was the most common mnsicBl attend- 
ant at dinners. Barons and knights, and 
even prinoea and princesaes did not disdain 
to leom the harper's craft. In onr next cnt 
the harper is apparently blind, and has been 



provisions served ab the tables^ " There yon 
might see them throw cheeses, and qnartam 
loares, and great pieces of flesh, and great 
steel knives." 

It most be added that the monasteries of 
this period were anything bat models of 
simple habits of life. In some of them the 
Inxmy even of prinoes was overpassed. " All 
reoorded facta wonld lead ns to oonclode 
that the ordinary course of living of the 
monks vras mnoh more luznrioas thaa even 
that <^ men of rank, who, when dining alone 



led into the hall by ft dog. The minstrels, or 
jongleurs and monntebanks, formed a very 
important class of society in the Middle Ages, 
and were allowed free access to the hall to 
amaae the gaests. 

These exhibitions were often of ft very 
gross oharaoter, and the revelry and drinking 
bonU which followed not nntreqnently ended 




in sangninary and fntal brawls. A scene is 
described by on old writer in which the 
feudal haroaa and knights foaght with the 



or hastily, are described as being satisfied 
with n very limited variety of food. •■ Two 
cuts from numnscripts i^ the fbnrteentb 



eentnry in Ibe British Unsenm are ovidently 
popular comments on the habits of the 
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The class answering to onr yeomanry fared 
plainly. Bread, fried eggs, cheese, or ham, 
with perhaps cakes or tarts, formed the chief 
articles of consumption. The labouring class 
lived, of conrse, mnch more meanly than the 
others, but they are seldom referred to. A 
French book speaks of the labourers in France 
as having no other food than bread, garlic, and 



salt, with water to drink, and it is probable 
matters were not much better in England. 
The progress of civilization and the human- 
izing influences of Scriptural Christianity, 
are the only sure pledges of national pros- 
perity and the extension of the comforts, if 
•not the luxuries of life, to the people gener- 
ally. 
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^NIE had just come home 
from school. Her fitther 
was a gifted but struggling 
artist. He knew the 
value of a good educa- 
tion, and he thought, if 
he conld leave his chil- 
dren nothing else, h^ 
would secure this for them. It was no easy 
task to meet the cost of the school, for he had 
five other children and a delicate wife; but 
he hoped that Annie would soon become 
a teacher herself, and then possibly she would 
be able to add a little money to the scantily- 
filled purse, always opening, and often vainly 
trying to supply the innumerable wants of 
the family. 

But a special trouble had come upon them. 
Annie had been at the school three years — 
ever since little Ned was bom — and she would 
have stayed one year longer, but unhappily 
the two younger children had been seized 
with fever, and Ben with the measles soon 
after, and so her mother had been obliged 
to send for her to oome home. Annie had 
her hands full, of course; for not only were 
the children fretful and exacting, but they 
worried all the time lest they should have no 
Christmas rejoicing. 

Poor as they were, Mr. Newton had never 
let this holy and happy festival pass without 
providing gifts for every one of his household, 
and making such efforts as he could that it 
might be a day of joyful anticipation. And 
now it tasked Annie almost beyond her 
strength to make such simple things as she 
oonld for the presents, and to help each to 
plan and prepare their gifts to the others. 



She cracked nuts and picked oat the kernels, 
and then tied them in coloared comucopiaH, 
which she made from bright papers, because 
Ned and Nellie, who had gathered them, 
were both too ill to do it themselves, and 
must give something on the day of giving. 
Ben, too, had to have her help in painting 
the tops he had manufactured with his knife, 
and the box he had made for mother; while 
Jack needed so much advice, and took so little, 
that he occupied more than his share of the 
minutes Annie could spare from the bedsides 
of the sick children; and Rose, just twelve, 
would have been lost in the new mysteries of 
cross-stitch and perforated paper boxes, but 
for Annie's universal knowledge of such 
things. 

Then at night she sat up after the rest 
were asleep, to hem-stitch a pocket-handker- 
chief for the mother, make neckties for father 
and Ben, embroider a bag for Rosy, knit red 
stockings for Nellie and Ned, and double- 
ribbed scarlet mittens for Jack. 

She wondered sometimes what she should 
have for a Christmas present herself. Poor 
girl ! Her gifts h itherto had been of small 
value. Often some necessary garment, which 
she must have had in any case, was labelled 
"a Christmas gift," because there was no 
money to buy even a superfluous mouthful of 
bread. 

As she sat up in her room working at her 
presents for the rest, she amused herself 
thinking what she should like to have, if 
it were possible. How nice it would be it 
some fairy godmother should send her a 
soft, warm, cashmere dress, a grey squirrel 
mufiP, a broad beaver hat such as Mir^ * 
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Allison wore, or a pair of seaLskin gloves*- 
her hands were always so cold in winter. 
Any one of these things would have made 
Annie happy : but she knew none of them 
woald hang to the latch of her door, and 
dreaming abont them did not add to the 
value of such reasonable expectations a^ 
might have been fulfilled. She must have a 
new dress, Christmas or not ; it would be 
a cheap alpaca of course: and she thought her 
mother was knitting her a pair of pale blue 
mittens, and Bosy was hard at work on a 
red flannel pincushion, about which much 
mystery prevailed. This would be all. So 
Annie sighed and stitched away at her hand- 
kerchief. 

It was Christmas Eve at last. They all 
went to church — for there was a short 
service, and Christmas oarols to be sung — 
except mother and the invalids. The snow 
was new-fallen, crisp, stainlesd, and the 
stars were so bright and clear that they 
looked as if tl^ey might sing together the 
Christmas chorus of " Peace on earth, good- 
will to men.'* 

Mr. Clifford, the clergyman, in his sermon 
spoke of the Wondrous One who came down 
to lie in a manger; the Child of the poor; 
the Heir of poverty, pain, and humiliation ; 
with no welcome below, though heralded by 
an angel choir, and no shelter for His head, 
though ho was Lord and King of the universe. 
*' He was the helpless, homeless One, whom 
none but His mother rejoiced over at His 
birth; but now He is exalted above all 
principalities and powers. He has secured 
eternal redemption for us, and received gifts 
for men, that the Lord €k>d might dwell 
among us." Annie was interested deeply in 
the sermon, for she had never quite thought 
of Christ in that way before ; and her father's 
attention was fixed from the beginning to the 
end. It was h*om the depths of experience 
he had learned this view of ^'the Gift of 
God," and his heart burned within him as he 
listened. 

Annie was very tired that 'evening. She 
had worked hard to finish and tio up and 
label the fitmily presents. To-nigbt Ned 
and Nellie would need no watching: thoy 
could dispense with medicine, though still 
obliged to stay in their beds. So the elder 



sister slept long and heavily, undisturbed by 
a certain commotion in the house^ and she 
only awoke when the sun was streaming wide 
into her window. She heard quick steps and 
a knock at her door. 

" Gtet up, dear," said hw fikther'a voioe, a 
little shaken. "Come up to mother's room 
and get your Christmas preeentw" 

She hurried to dress, and stole softly up the 
short flight of steps that led to her mother's 
room, lest she should wake the sleeping chil- 
dren. As she opened the door, she saw at a 
4;lance a fire burning, a woman she did not 
know sitting beside it, and her mother in the 
bed, paler than ever. As Annie moved to- 
wards her, Mrs. Newton turned the blanket 
aside feebly, and whispered : — 

"Here is your Christmas gift, Annie." 

It was another baby. 

Like a flash, a wild train of thought went 
through Annie's mind. Here was anotherto 
feed, to clothe, to watch, to wait on: another 
hindrance to her school life : more pinching, 
more care; and she burst into tears. Her 
father atood behind her, where she had not 
seen him. He. took her arm at once to lead 
her from the room ; not too soon, however, 
for her to see the disappointed look on her 
mother's wan face. 

" Annie," said Mr. Newton, in a t<me of sad 
and almost stern reproof, " is this the way 
you welcome your Christmas gift, your little 
sister ? " 

Annie choked; she could not answer. She 
thought her father was unjust to speak so 
harshly, and the tears she tried to. repress 
fairly blinded her. 

Mr. Newton dropped her arm, and turned 
back with a sigh into the bedroom. It seemed 
unnatural to him that Annie felt so toward the 
new-comer. He did not remember how all 
her young life had been spent in tho servioe 
of the rest : and he could not know how she 
had looked forward to teaching as a rest and 
respite from care, as well as a help to hie 
circumstances, which she longed to give. 
Her mother understood her tears &r better, 
but she was too weak to eomfort her; she 
looked at the tiny, helplete creature beside 
her with eyes full of the mother-love thai 
never fails, drew a long breath, and yielded 
to the dim quiet that seemed to- cover and 
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hnah all things— feeling, thought, pain, con- 
scious life. Her eyes dosed* a smile of rest 
curved her paUid lips, her breath grew fainter 
and shorter; the baby slept at her side, the 
nurse slept by the fire, the tired husband 
lay his head back in the rocking-chair beside 
the bed, and never kneir when his wife too 
slept, and slept for ever. When he awoke, 
" she was not, for God had taken her." ' 

It seemed to Annie as if she could not pos- 
sibly bear this new blow. She had not only 
lost her dear and devoted mother, but the last 
lookol anxiety and disappointment on that 
wasted countenance had been caused by her 
impatience. 

But there was little time now to indulge 
her grief. Here were six children to see to, 
to comfort if she could ; at any rate to feed, 
to guide, to clothe, and care for. Ko school- 
going or school-teaching for her any more; 
no hope of lifting the burden from her father's 
shoulders by earning money ; she must stay 
with the children, and be a mother to them 
as far as she could. 

When her father read the chapter in course 
at iiunily prayers, and came to the verse, 
" He shall deliver thee iu six troubles, yea, 
in seven there shall no evil touch thee,'' she 
started to find that her quick thought was of 
the seven children she had to provide for, and 
rebuked herself for thinking they could be 
classed as ** troubles." 

Tet Annie found them so. When the 
funeral was over, and the first shock of loss 
gone by, she began to understand what her 
mother had done and been for them all. 

Three spirited boys, and two rather indo- 
lent girls were a handful indeed for an elder 
sister only just seventeen. They sadly tried 
her temper and her patience; while her 
fikther in his sense of loneliness shut himself 
away from them as much as he could, and 
left her to bear the burden as best she 
might. ^ 

But the fair, helpless, tiny baby was her 
comfort. She was anxious about it, of course, 
and watched it with a care none of the rest 
needed or received. A nurse could not be 
afforded ; Annie had to do her best for the 
motherless little creature: and with good 
advice from a kindly neighbour, and the old 
doctor's oversight, the baby did not suffer. 



Soon, to her own surprise, she grew to love 
her charge with almost a real motherly 
afiection. If she awoke in the night and 
anxious thought for the future began to prey 
on her mind, she had but to draw the little 
baby closer to her, and the touch of its vel- 
vet hand on hers, the soft heaid nestled 
against her arm, the gentle breath, soothed 
her to quiet sleep with nature's own healing. 
Its wondering dark eyes soon learned to follow 
her everywhere ; and to her its first baby 
smile was given, its arms first extended in 
welcome. 

The rest were children, gay, careless, 
thoughtless; fond of "sister" in their 
fashion, but sadly regardless of her strength 
and comfort, as the young so often are of 
those who do most for them. They had 
their playmates, their school, their own in- 
terests to occupy them; and sometimes it 
seemed to poor tired Annie as if they did not 
care for her much more than they cared for 
the sewing machine that stitched their clothes, 
or the stove that cooked their food. But the 
baby always langhed to see her, always had 
arms to cling about her, and lips to meet 
hers with a kiss, and every day it grew 
dearer to Annie's hungry heart Often as she 
sat sewing and thinking of her mother, the 
baby's outcry, its puckered lip and reaching 
hands would reproach her for her grief, and 
recall her to real life and real happiness. 
Whatever the rest might do or not do, how- 
ever little comfort she and her father wer6 to 
each other, baby loved her better than all the 
world beside, and she was absolutely neces- 
sary to its life, its comfort, its health. 

It is true the child gave her many an 
anxious hour with its baby ailments, its 
speechless suffering, its cries that meant 
pain bat could not express its position or 
cause ; but Annie had that thorough mother 
nature that is as much a gift and separate 
trait of character as a taste for music, power 
to create in art, or literary genius ; and she 
loved the child all the more because it called 
for all her care, her sympathy, and her tender- 
ness in its suffering hours. 

When six months had come and gone, little 
Lily began to be still more lovely ; she knew 
the children and smiled at them, but nobody 
could coax her fh)m Annie. Her father at last 
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noticed hsr more, and tried to win her sireet 
lookfl, but she cried for Annie whenever she 
Oftme near her, and olong to her with EUt 
energj that bronght light into her eyes and 
oolonr into her cheeks. 

" Mj Oomfort ! " was the name that Annie 
gave her in her lecret heart, a name expres- 
■ire above oil others in alter dsjs to both of 
them. 

At last Christmas oame ^ain ; a sad festi- 
val to the honsebold; an anniversary of grief 
inexpressible to the father. 

" I have nothing to give the children this 
year," be said, looking sorrowruUy at Annie. 



" Oar expenses have been greater than ever; 
the bills heavier, — bills wo never have had 
to meet before,— and then they dl need more. 
Uy ohild, what conld I have done withont 
yon F And jet I have nothing to give yon 
to-day." 

Annie's eyes were overflowing, bat her 
smile made a rainbow of the tean aa she 
held np the cooing, laughing baby before 
him, gay with her ocial ring and bine rib- 
bona, and said : — 

"Oh, father! do you think I ever could 
have, or ever shall have, anch a preoioiu 
Christmas gift aa tfcts ? " 



THE SCOTCH NATURAU8T. 

( BIV. CHiKLES BULLOCK, B.P., AUTHOR 0? " SNQLUID'B BOTAL HOME," I 



CHAPTER IX. 

IBB BBWABS OT MBBIT. 

SMILES gives a graphio 
jtnre of Edward's oir- 
mstanoes and position as 
he found him in the 
month of Jane, 1875. 
It is drawn by Edward's 
own pen, and it will be 
seen that he had abandoned photography at 
this date, and returned to his old trade. 

"As a last and only remaining sonroe of 
income," he writes, " I betook myself to my 
old and time-honoured friend, a &iend of 
fifty years' standing, who has never yet for- 
snkeu me, nor refused help to my body when 
weary, nor rest to my limbs when tired — my 
well-worn cobbler's stool. Ahd hike I tM. 
GULL on the old boards, doing what little I 
oan, with the wd of my well-worn kit, to 
maintain myself and my famiJy; with the 
certainty that instead of my getting the 
belter dL the lapstone and leather, they will 
very soon get the better of me. And although 
I am now like a beast tethered to his pastor- 
age, with a portion of my faculties somewhat 
impaired, I oan still appreciate and admire 
as mnob as ever the beauties and wonders 
of ITature, as exhibited in the inoomparable 
works of onr adorable Creator." 



But the reward of merit was now at hand. 
Dr. Smiles became instrumen tally the mean* 
of bringing under Boyal and national notice 
the extraordinary instanoe of perseverance 
in the pnrsnit of science under difficulties 
furnished by " the Scotch Naturalist," and a 
fitting recognition of his long-neglecl«d 
work speedily followed. 

Aberdeen itself acted upon the proverb, 
" Better late than never," and at a pnblio 
gathering in the "granite city," the Lord Pro- 
vost presiding, Ur. and Ura. Edw&rd were 
presented with a money testimonial amount- 
ing to £333, enclosed iu a casket of olive 
wood, " as a proof of the admiration and 
esteem " of the donors. 

The reply of Mr. Edward on this occasion 
was given in the qoainl vemaonlar. It 
brimmed over with genuine humour, and 
was so truly charactraistio of the man — no 
orator, though a devoted stndent — that we 
cannot do belter than insert it at length. 

" Many thanks, ladies and gentlemen, many 
thanks," he began \ " but don't be too much 
disappointed with what I say. I am not a 
speaker, and scarcely a reader. But I have a 
tew words here (holding up some MS.}, and I 
will read them as well as I can, but yon must 
gae me some time. I am enre to blunder. 
Perhaps, Irishman like, I may pat the borso 
before the cart — or rather— beg pardon 1— put 
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ihe oart before the horse. I don't know bow 
to begin. Tbi^ reminds me of a friend of mine 
who went to a sooial meeting, at which I hap- 
pened to be the chief topic, andhe was speak- 
ing abont this meeting to another friend, and 
said, ' Man, I would have liked to have said 
something aboot Tarn mysel' ; IVe kent him 
sae lang, bnt I didna jist ken what way to 
begin.' So I am jist like him. This is my 
first appearance, and I scarcely know where 
to begin ; but I suppose it is with you (turn- 
ing to the Provost and the Dean) I have to 
begin. Well, I thank you very kindly on 
behalf of myself and wife for this well-filled 
box. We are very thankful for it. My 
thanks are also due to you for the very flat- 
tering manner in which you have alluded to 
my humble labours, and for the very high 
honour which you have done my wife — my 
very faithful helper. Speaking on behalf of 
my ever kind and helpful family, I would 
likewise beg to thank those gentlemen whose 
kindness of heart first proposed the testi- 
monial ; and we also beg leave to tender our 
most cordial thanks to those who have helped 
to fill this bit boxie, for in doing so they have 
shown themselves to be our friends and bene- 
factors. Nothing showeth one's friendship 
better for another than noble actions and 
honoural|jle deeds. Mere words are nothing 
but Irish blarney. A freen' in need is a 
freen' indeed — ^you have a' heard that. Oor 
warmest thanks, tee, are dae in an especial 
mainer to the committee, for the admirable 
way in which they have conducted the work, 
and especially to my freend the treasurer, for 
his laborious work — for it has been laborious 
— and for which I now, in my own name and 
my wife's name, beg to offer thanks. 

" Having now got to the end o' my tether 
— that is, my thanks — I would now again 
turn to you, ladies and gentlemen, and thank 
you for the patience with which you have 
heard me. It is a very strange fact, but nev- 
ertheless a true one, that I have always been 
considered a rich man, althoagh but a poor 
cobbler — always thocht to be a rich man, in 
my own place that is. Well, you may look 
at my bit coatie here, and at the bit hattie. 
Its some worn-like, jnst as I am mysel', and 
somo o' you may think I would be the 
better o' twa or threo bits o' bawbees to get 



my hair cut; it's somewhat lang kin*. 
Weel, I mioht manage to get a better coat 
and hat, and to get my horns out tee; but 
I was never a rich man; but however sich a 
thing ever got oot I can't tell you. Hooever, 
I'll try and tell you a short story aboot it. 
Betuming home one Monday morning from 
an early excursion, I was met by a gentleman 
in the town who accosted me thus : — ' Well, 
Edward, coming home already P you're always 
going about with that old gun and boxes of 
yours.' ' Not quite aJways,' I said; ' but if I 
hod the means I would.' ' Means, man; you 
must have means ! you must have plenty o' 
money.' (Think o' a poor shoemaker having 
plenty o' money I) * Or,' continued he, ' you 
could never do as you da I tell you what it 
is, Edward, neither you nor any working man 
could do it unless you had the money.' Now, 
if there be any working men here, they'll tell 
you that shoemakers used to be paid very low 
wages from what they are now. ' Every one 
here' (that was in the old country from which 
I came) ' knows that you have it as well as I 

do.' 'Well, Mr. S ,' I said, 'allow me to 

tell you that my money would be easy 
coonted.' ' Don't tell me that, Edward, nor 
no one in the town; we all know better. 
You must have a fortune, man.' 'Well,' I 
again said, after a little reflection, 'this is 
not the first time you have said that ; and as 
you have pressed me rayther hard noo, and 
though I have no wish to brag or speak aboot 
my fortune, allow me to say — I have one.' 
' Ha, ha, Edward, I knew that, and I am glad 
you have confessed the thing;' and then he 
began to jump like a merry andrew roond 
aboot. I waited patiently until he had got 
deen with his palaverin', and I then said to 
him if he would go home wi'.me, I would 
show him my fortune. What more could I 
do P ' No, no, man : I take your word for it.' 
This was all very good ; and, ' besides,' said 
ho, 'the banks are not open yet.' 'But I 
don't keep it in the bank,' I said. 'Not in 
the bank! Where thenP' 'Oh,' said I, 
' sometimes in one place, and sometimes in 
another.' " 

At this stage the reporters happened to 
catch Mr. Edward's eye, and, in tones of as- 
tonishment, which caused much laughter, he 
I said to them, "Fat are ye deein', loons P** 
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Taming to the audience, he continued, 
'* They've teeu the start o' me ; but if I had 
seen ye, lads, I widna' hae written this ; hoo- 
ever, I hope you'll mak it all richt." 

Addressing the chairman, he said, ''Do 
you allow these fellows in here P " to which 
the chairman said they did. '* But I," con- 
tinued Mr. Edward, "would have locket them 
out. Mind this is my first time. Isn't it 
most terrible, noo P " 

Mr. Edward, somewhat recovering his 
equanimity, proceeded to narrate the end of 
the story, which he had broken short so 
abruptly : — 

'' Well, as I was saying, I told him, ' I kept 
the fortune sometimes in one place, and 
sometimes in another ; but when I left it this 
morning, it was in a washing-tub; what 
think you of thatP' 'In what,' asked he. 
' In a washing-tub,' said L ' You see it is 
my wife's custom to rise every Monday 
morning, about one o'clock generally, to 
wash ; and I left her at the washing-tub on 
the morning alluded to.' 'Well, you are a 
curious fellow,' said he, 'and that is the 
queerest place I ever heard of for keeping 
money.' ' Come and see it,' says I ; but he 
said he hadn't time, and I never saw him in 
my hoose. But, ladies and gentlemen, I've 
the fortune still. It's a very large nugget. 
I was once able to carry it, but I am not 
now ; but if you want a sight of it, I will try 
and get a sicht of it for you. It's a big for- 
tune — ^just say if you want a sight of it. 



Well (bringing forward his wife), this is my 
fortune, now. Now, I have just to thank yon 
again for your kindness and hearty weloome; 
and I wish yon all well." 

It is needless to say the rugged, onBOphis- 
ticated sincerity of the now famous naturalist 
found a hearty response ; whilst all felt ihat 
the finest feature of the appearance he made 
was that, though condemned to Uke serious 
peril always incident to speaking about one's 
self, he was most concerned to claim, admira- 
tion for his worthy wife, who, in spite of 
eccentricities on his part tdiat might well 
have staggered her faith in the sagacity of 
her spouse, is still in a position to ask him — 

'* When was the hour 
I ever eontradioted your desire, 
Or made it not mine own ? *' 

In closing our brief record of the career o£ 
<^a man of heart, of mind, and of a natural 
force of character that has seldom been 
equalled," we may fitly term it a wonderful 
true story of a wonderful true man ; a story 
to bring tears into the eyes, and to fill the 
heart with sadness and gladness ; a story to 
make those who read it better, humbler, 
gentler, and, above all, more thankful to the 
great Father of all, who can so mysterionsly 
teach and g^de, strengthen and lead up one 
of the humblest of His children from early 
years to advanced life, battUng with diffi- 
culties and nobly overcoming them. 

THS JSKJ). 
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A HAP PY Christmas-tide depends a good deal 
upon Christmas reading. Oor " bill of **— 
mental—" fare " for Christmas, 1883, will, we 
hope, prove an attractive one. We think we may 
safely say no one can eat too much at this table. 

1. ThAlHtxD AwMUkU. The Fireside, 7s. ^ Hand 

and Heart, 2s. The Day of Days, 2s, 
Borne Words, 2s. 

2. ** Round the Ingle : " The Fireside Christmas 

Number, 6(1. 
S. Christmas Box of Fireside Tales, 2t. ^. 



36lealimg« 

4. Mrs. Haycock's Ohrom&cUs, 2s. 6<L 

5. Dayspring ; or, WilUam Tyndale^ 5t. 

6. Fables for YOU. lUustraied, 2s. 6d. 

7. Home W<yrds Birthday Book. By F.B.H. Is. 

8. Our Folks, By AeKBS Gibkbnx. 1<. 6d. 

9. Who gave us the Book ; By the £o. Home 

Words. U. 

10. More than Conquerors, By F. Sbsblook. Is. 

11. The Nameless Shadow. By A. Giberns. 6s. 

12. Tlie Way Home. ByBev.C. Bullock, B.D. 6d. 
18. A Christmcu Surprise, Id, 



OUR "TWIN" MAGAZINES. 

Uanu Words and The Day of'Vav ure twin xnAgazines, alike in jftise and price (Id. aaoh). .W^ bopeoiif 
not separate thorn in 1883. Sunday shoold have its own magazine. 

LovDOir: "ItoKi Woans" PuBLisHxira Ofiiob, 7, PAXBavosxJKB SauAax, S.C. 
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NO ROOM: A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 

4^ur Common 2S!Bord|)ip. 

BY THB BBV. 0. WABEDTG BABDSL15T, MX, VICAR OP ULVEBSTON. 
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OK again at the question 
of prejudice. 

All ministers of all 
cbnrches are of like pas- 
sions with onrselves. 
They are what the bias 
of education, of natare» 
of companionship, shall make them. One is 
a Whig, one a Tory, one a Badical, one a 
Oonservatiye. And in the heat of sudden 
crises of a national character, each has a 
secret hankering, not merely to air his 
political views, but to display the colours of 
his party. In the height of this polemical 
conflict the Nonconformist minister may be 
tempted to bring his passion into his prayers. 
The clergyman cannot. There is no vent for 
ezdtement in a written liturgy ; no scope for 
dragging in political feeling under pretext of 
defending some great principle of Gk>d. 

No ; from this calamitous pml our Liturgy 
defends us I Parliaments come, and parlia- 
ments go : this is Liberal, and that is Gon- 
servativa To one or other the pastor may 
attach himself. It makes no difference. He 
cannot, if he would, pray, like one minister, 
that God would sweep the Turks from the 
face of the earth ; he cannot invoke the Al- 
mighty, like another minister, to drive that 
wicked Conservative Government from office, 
and when it fell, lay the flattering unction to 
his soul that his prayers did it. 
No; lifted out of the arena of wordy strife, 



hushed in the still and holy calm of his sanc- 
tuary, the minister of the Church of England, 
come Liberal to office or come Conservative, 
must pray Sunday after Sunday, " That Thou 
wouldest be pleased to direct and prosper all 
their consultations to the advancement of Thy 
glory, the good of Thy Church, the safety, 
honour, and welfare of our Sovereign, and her 
dominions ; that all things may be so ordered 
and settled by their endeavours, upon the 
best and surest foundations, that peace and 
happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety, may be established among us for all 
generations." And is this nothing P 

(e) Once more; look at the question of error. 

There is no teacher that may not drift 
from his creed. Every age has seen men 
carried about by every blast of vain doctrine. 
Neither the Church of England nor the Non- 
conformist bodies can claim exemption. 
There is no monopoly of false teachers. But 
there is one difference in &vour of the 
former. The Nonconformist can inweave his 
errors into the entire service ; the Churchman 
only into his sermon. He can neither go be- 
yond nor fall short of the " form of sound 
words " given to him in our Liturgy. As an 
old Church writer says, " You may get chaff 
from the pulpit, but you have the finest of 
wheat'flour in the reading-desk." He cannot 
tamper with our service. There, at least, his 
people are secured in a right which he dare 
not challenge. And is that nothing P 



^0 iloom: 3 C|)ns(tmas( Carol 




GOME ; O lordly halls, make 
room, make room." 
'' I cannot take Thee in ; 
Life is so beautiful, so rich in 
bloom, 
Thou mayst not entrance win. [spare ; 
Love, pomp, ambition, leave no place to 
Lord, go Thou otherwhere." 

''I come; peasant's hut, make room, 
make room." 
'^ I cannot take Thee in ; 



Life is so weariful, so steeped in gloom, 
Thou mayst not entrance win. [care ; 

Li every nook is crouched some squalid 
Lord, go Thou otherwhere." 

" I come; O hall and hut, make room, make 
room. 

I knock, and will come in. [bloom, 

The lordliest lot shall flush with tenderer 

The meanest grandeur win : 
Here will I make joy pure and sorrow fair. 

And crown thee otherwhere." — A. B. 
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XLIV. CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 



REAKINa on the twilight stillnoBS, 
listen to the Ghritftmaa chimes. 

They haye brought the same glad tidings 

More than eighteen hundred timea— 

" Peace on earth." 



Have we listened to the mesasge. 
Have we done what ohfldren may 

To malca those around us happy, 
And to bring from day to day 
"Peace on earth" P 

VL we try to follow humbly 
In the steps our Bayiour trod— 

Steps of lore and self-denial — 
We shall find at last with God 
" Peace in Heaven.'* 

XLV. RISE EARLY. 

Jomr MziAOV writes of himself, that "He was at his 
■todies, in winter, often ere the sound of any bell awoke 
men to labour or to devotion ; in summer, as oft with the 
bird that ilrst rouses, or not much tardier, to read good 
anthors till attention be weary, or memory have its ftiU 
fraught; then with useful and generous labours preserv- 
ing the body's health and hardinesa" 

Wesley repeatedly ascribes his own health and pro- 
longed life to the practice of rising at four. When 
aevenfcy-eight years old he writes: "By the blessing of 
God, I am just the same as when I ended my twenty- 
eighth year. This hath Gk>d wrought, chiefly by my con- 
stant exercise^ rising early, and preaching morning and 
evening." 

XLVI. LUTHER'S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Iir an old town of Germany, 

One Ohristmas long ago, 
A little boy with earnest fkoe, 

Went singing through the snow. 

B^bre the houses he would stop. 
Though dark and cold the night ; 

His voice was very sweet and clear : 
He sang with all his might. 



" Glory to God on high» on earth 

Be peace, good-will to men ;" 
He sang that grand unchanging song. 

As wondrous now as then. 

And some there were who, when th^y heard 

His young and thrilling voloe 
Bing those sweet words, were glad at heart : 

They could not but rejoioe. 

And so they gave him of their food. 

For he was veiy poor ; 
And for this act of kindness done 

Their hearts rejoiced the more. 

The little boy, who sang so well 

His Saviour's natal song. 
Grew up to be a holy man. 

Who hated sin and wrong. 

He taught us how to worship God 

More truly than before ; 
He loved the Bible, and he gave 

The Bible to the poor. 

And now whene'er on Christmas night 

We read God's Holy Word, 
And fbel as if the angel host 

We almost saw and heard. 

We sometimes give a little thought 

To Luther in the snow. 
And pray that we may love like him 

The Word he valued so. 

XLVII. FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 

A SHSPSiBo had driven part of his flock to a neighbour- 
ing fkir, leaving his dog to watch the remainder during 
that day and the next night, expecting to re-visit them 
in the morning. Circumstances prevented his returning 
homo till the morning of the third day. His first inquiry 
was, whether the dog had been visited. The answer 
was "No." "Then he must be dead," replied the 
shepherd, with a tone and gesture of anguish ; ** f or I 
know he was too faithful to desert his charge." Ha 
instantly repaired to the heath. The dog had just 
snfllcient strength remaining to crawl to his mastei's 
ftet and express his joy at his return, and almost im- 
mediately after expired. " Be (how faithfU unto death. 
— Bev. ii. 10. 
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BIBLB QUESTIONS. 

1. TXTHEBE is life compared to a vapour? 
^ ^ S. And to a dream, or sleep F 
3. And to a handbreadth P 
4w To the telling of a tale P 

6. And to grass, and flowers, and leaves P 
0. And to a shadow P 

7. Which parable sets fbrth the uncertainty of life P 

8. Who said, " Hitherto hath the Lord helped ua " P 



9. Who called a plaoe, "The Lord will provide"? 

10. Who wrote, " My times are in Thy Hand " P 

ANSWERS (See Ootobbb No., p. tS9). 
L 2KingBii.l2; xiii. 14. II. Col. iv. 16. ni. Gen. 
xxiv.63(margin); Lukevi. 12; Actaxvi. lS;xxi.S. IV. 
Actsxviii. S; Col. iv. 14; Luke v. 27. Y. Acts xiii. 61. 
YI. Compare Mark ▼. 26 with 42. Vn. Mark vi. IS ; 
James v. 14. Yin. 1 Sam. i. 3. IX. James v. 4 ; Bom. 
ix. 20 (with Isaiah i. 9). X. 3 John i. 



Answers are not to be sent to the Editor, but only to local Teachers. 



